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PREFACE. 
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This  book  is  the  outcome  of  lectures  delivered  during 
some  years  to  students  in  the  College  of  Physical  Science 
at  NewcasUe-upon-Tyne.  The  Author  has  endeavoured  to 
place  the  subject  on  a  foundation  of  strict  reasoning,  and 
a  comparatively  large  amount  of  space  is  therefore  devoted 
to  the  discussion- of  first  principles.  It  is  hoped  that  on 
*  this  ground  the  book  may  be  of  service  to  persons  who 
have  not  the  opportunity  enjoyed  by  students  in  the  old 
Universities  of  access  to  large  libraries,  or  intercourse  with 
other  mathematical  scholars. 

The  Author  desires  to  thank  his  brother^  Mr.  T.  S. 
Aldis,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge^  for  revising 
the  proof-sheets,  a  task  which  the  remoteness  of  the  Author's 
present  residence  rendered  it  impossible  for  himself  to 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ARITHMETICAL  NOTIONS. 

1.  The  laws  which  regulate  the  relations  of  different 
nambers  to  each  other  constitute  the  science  of  Arithmetic. 
The  application  of  these  laws  to  practical  purposes  con- 
stitutes the  corresponding  art,  an  art  which  in  too  many 
cases  conceals  from  its  possessors  the  science  which  under- 
lies it.  The  laws  of  Algebra  are  in  most  cases  identical, 
in  form  at  least,  with  those  of  Arithmetic,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  clear  ideas  of  the  latter 
before  proceeding  to  the  former. 

2.  A  single  thing  of  any  kind  is  called  a  unit  or  one^  and 
is  denoted  by  the  symbol  1.  If  another  thing  of  the  same 
kind  be  placed  with  the  first,  we  say  that  there  are  tico  of 
them,  and  denote  the  word  ttoo  by  the  arbitrary  sign  2. 
To  indicate  the  juxtaposition  of  two  things  we  use  the 
s^gn  +,  and  can  thus  also  denote  the  two  things  when 
placed  together  by  the  combination  of  symbols  1  +  1- 
The  fiict  that  this  symbolical  representation  is  equivalent 
to  the  former  is  expressed  by  the  use  of  another  sign  = . 
Thus  we  have  what  is  called  an  Arithmetical  equation, 

1-H=2, 

the  sign  =s  meaning  that  the  numbers  represented  by  the 
symbols  on  either  side  of  it  are  equal. 
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2  Arithmetical  Notions,  [3. 

8.  If  another  thing  of  the  same  kind  he  placed  with 
the  fonner  two  it  is  said  that  there  are  three  of  them,  and 
their  nnmher  is  denoted  by  the  arbitrary  symbol  3.  It  is 
equally  denoted  by  either  combination  of  previously  known 
signs  2  +  1  or  1  +  1  +  1.     We  have  thus 

2  +  1  =3 

or  1  +  1  +  1  =3. 

'4.  Sy  a  similar  process  the  ideas  represented  by  the 
symbols  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  are  obtained,  each  of  these  in 
succession  being  defined  as  equal  to  its  predecessor  with 
one  more  put  to  it.  Thus  4=3  +  1,  6  =  4+1,  6  =  5+1, 
and  so  on.  At  this  point  the  introduction  of  new  arbitrary 
symbols  to  represent  new  numbers  ceases,  and  the  remaining 
numbers  are  represented  by  placing  the  symbols  already 
named  in  different  positions.  The  result  of  adding  one  to 
nine,  which  may  be  denoted  by  9  + 1,  is,  it  is  true^  called 
by  a  new  and  arbitrary  name  ten^  but  it  is  denoted  by  writing 
the  sign  for  one  in  a  different  position,  so  that  it  shall 
indicate  not  one  unit  but  one  ten.  To  effect  this  alteration 
of  position  another  symbol  0,  signifying  nought  or  nothing 
and  spoken  of  as  nought  or  zero,  is  used,  and  ten  is  denoted 
by  the  combination  of  1  and  0,  thus,  10 ;  the  combination 
indicating  that  the  number  consists  of  one  ten  and  no 
units. 

6.  All  succeeding  numbers  are  similarly  represented  by 
writing  down  the  number  of  tens  they  contain  in  one 
place  and  the  number  of  units  over  to  the  right.  Each 
number  is  still  defined  as  being  equal  to  its  predecessor  with 
a  unit  added  to  it.  When  a  number  which  contains  ten 
times  ten  is  reached,  a  new  name,  a  hundred,  is  given  to  it, 
and  a  new  place,  the  third  from  the  right,  is  reserved  for 
it.  Ten  hundred  is  called  a  thousand,  and  the  sign  which 
represents  the  number  of  thousands  in  a  given  number  is 
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pat  in  the  fourth  place  from  the  right.  This  process  can 
be  continued  indefinitely.  Thus  in  the  symbol  2456789 
the  9  means  nine  units,  the  8  means  eight  tens,  the  7 
means  seven  hundreds^  the  6  six  thousands,  the  5  five  ten- 
thousands^  the  4  four  hundred-thousands  and  the  2  two 
thousand-thousands,  to  which  latter  accumulation  of 
numbers  the  nikme  of  a  million  is  given. 

6.  The  qrmbol  2456789  thus  carries  on  its  fiftce,  so  to 
gpeek,  the  manner,  or  rather  a  manner,  in  which  the 
number  which  it  represents  is  composed.  It  does  not 
however  tell  all  the  different  ways  in  which  the  number 
might  be  made  up. 

7.  If  three  things  of  a  certain  kind  be  lying  on  a  table 
and  four  more  of  the  same  kind  be  placed  with  them,  the 
result  is  denoted  by  the  combination  of  signs  3  +  4,  the 
sign  +  merely  signifying  that  the  number  represented  by 
the  symbol  which  follows  it  is  to  be  put  to,  or  added  to, 
that  represented  by  the  symbol  which  precedes  it.  If  the 
original  three  things  be  removed,  there  will  evidently 
remain  four,  and  the  result  of  replacing  the  three  will  be 
properly  represented  by  4  +  3.     Hence 

3  +  4  =4  +  3. 

This  proof  does  not  in  any  way  depend  on  the  jmrticular 
niumhers  4  and  3,  but  it  will  similarly  follow  that  if  a  and  h 
be  taken  as  symbols  to  represent  any  two  integers  whatever^ 

a  +  i  =s  d+a. 

8.  It  is  also  tolerably  evident  that  if  there  be  three 
groups  of  things,  one  containing  three,  the  second  four, 
and  the  third  five,  and  the  three  groups  be  all  collected 
into  one,  the  total  number  of  articles  in  the  combined 
group  will  be  the  same  whichever  of  the  three  groups  we 
bring  to  the  other  and  in  whatever  order  we  move  the  two 
that  are  moved. 

B  2 
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The  niimbef  of  thiags  in  the  final  group  will  be 
represented  hj  one  or  other  of  the  sets  of  STmbols, 

3  +  4  +  6,     3  +  5  +  4, 

4  +  3  +  5,     4  +  6  +  3, 

5  +  3  +  4,     5  +  4  +  3, 

and  we  see  that  any  one  of  these  sets  is  eqnal  to  any 
other. 

The  same  thing  would  be  true  if  any  number  of  different 
numbers  be  combined  by  addition ;  the  order  in  which  the 
additions  are  effected  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference. 
The  result  is  known  as  the  Commutative  law  in  addition. 
The  student  can  easily  convince  himself  that  the  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  principle  does  not  in  any  way  depend  on 
the  particular  numbers  3,  4,  5,  that  have  been  employed, 

« 

but  tiiat  it  is  equally  true  for  all  numbers. 

Thus  iiayb^c  represent  any  three  integers,  the  value  of 
a  +  d  +  c  is  the  same  as  that  of  either  i  +  (;+a,  a  +  c  +  i, 
i  +  a  +  c,   e-k-a+b   or  c  +  i  +  a. 

9.  When  two  groups  of  similar  articles,  the  number  in 
each  group  being  known,  are  placed  together^  the  process 
of  discovering  the  number  of  articles  in  the  combined  group 
is  called  addition^  and  is  denoted  by  writing  the  symbol  + 
between  the  numbers  which  represent  the  groups.  The 
resulting  number  is  called  the  sum  of  the  two  original 
numbers,  and  can  always  be  discovered  by  a  process  of 
reasoning  depending  on  the  definitions  of  the  original 
symbols ;  thus  if  the  number  in  one  group  be  3  and  the 
number  in  the  other  4,  the  number  in  the  united  group  is 
3  +  4,  or  4  +  3. 

But  3=:2+l=rl  +  I  +  l 

Therefore  4  +  3  =  4  +  1  +  1  +  1 

=  6+1  +  1 
=  6  +  1 
=  7 
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The  collection  of  symbols  4  +  3  can  thtts  be  replaced  by  the 
single  symbol  7. 

10.  IS  from  a  group  of  articles  containing  a  given 
number  we  take  a  part  away,  the  number  of  the  latter 
being  also  known,  the  process  of  ascertaining  the  number 
left  is  called  subtraction.  The  symbol  for  the  operation  of 
taking  away  one  number  from  a  greater  is  — .  Thus  if 
there  be  originally  5  articles,  and  2  be  taken  away,  the 
operation  is  denoted  by  the  combination  of  symbols  5  —  2. 
The  process  of  subtraction  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  addition : 
the  result  of  a  subtraction  has  to  be  obtained  by  remember- 
ing known  results  of  addition.  Thus  when  we  have 
ascertained  from  addition  that  3  +  2  =:  5^  it  follows  that  3 
is  the  number  left  when  we  take  2  from  5.      Hence  we 

may  write  »     «       -* 

•    ^  5  —  2  =  3. 

The  equation  5  =  3  +  2  shows  also  that  if  3  be  taken  from 
5,  2  will  be  left.    Thus  also 

6—3  =  2. 

If  the  results  of  addition  of  all  possible  pairs  of  numbers 
were  tabulated,  the  table  would  also  give  the  remiuinder 
after  subtracting  any  number  from  any  larger  number. 
Sy  the  help  of  memory  and  certain  rules  depending  on  the 
ordinary  system  of  decimal  notation  the  necessity  for  the 
actual  formation  of  such  a  table  is  obviated. 

11.  A  collection  of  symbols  such  as  4  +  3  or  5—2  will  in 
future  be  called  an  expression.  The  expression  4  +  3  may 
be  always  replaced  by  the  number  7,  and  the  expression 
5  — 2  by  the  number  3;  but  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
retain  the  expression  as  a  record  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  number  was  obtained.  When  it  is  required  to  perform 
any  operation  on  the  number  which  is  represented  by  the 
expression,  the  latter  quantity  is  frequently  enclosed  in  a 
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bracket   thus  (4+d)   or   {4  +  3}   or   [4  +  3].     Thus  the 
compound  expression         6  +  (4  +  3) 

implies  that  the  nnmber  represented   by  4  +  3   is  to  be 
added  to  6  ;  the  componnd  expression 

8-(5-2) 

means  that  the  number  represented  by  (5  —  2)  is  to  be 
subtracted  from  8. 

The  parts  of  an  expression  which  are  connected  by  the 
sign  +  or  —  are  called  the  terfM  of  the  expression. 

12.  The  expression  (4  +  3)  denotes  a  group  formed  by 
putting  three  things  along  with  four  things  of  the  same 
kind.  The  expression  6  +  (4  +  3)  denotes  a  group  formed 
by  putting  the  group  (4  +  3)  along  with  a  group  of  6 
things.  It  is  clear  that  the  final  result  will  be  the  same  if 
the  four  things  be  first  carried  to  the  six  and  the  three 
remaining  things  fetched  afterwards.  The  result  of  this 
process  would  be  denoted  by  the  expression  6  +  4  +  3. 
Hence  6  +  (4  +  3)  =  6  +  4  +  3 

Similarly  it  follows  that 

6  +  (4  +  3  +  5)  =  6  +  4  +  3  +  5, 
for  the  one  expression  denotes  the  result  of  taking  three 
groups  of  4,  3  and  5  things  respectively  and  putting  them 
to  a  group  of  six  all  at  once,  while  the  other  represents  the 
result  of  taking  them  in  succession;  which  operations 
must  lead  to  the  same  final  result. 

Hence  if  an  expression  all  whose  terms  are  preceded  by 
a  +  sign  be  added  to  a  number,  the  bracket  may  be 
removed  and  the  terms  of  the  expression  added  to  the 
number  in  succession. 

18.  The  expression 

9-(4  +  3) 
means  that  from  a  heap  of  nine  things  the  number  of 
things  denoted  by  the  expression  (4  +  3)  is  to  be  taken. 
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Clearly  the  resnlt  will  be  obtained  equally  well  by  first 
taking  four  of  the  things,  and  then  going  back  and  fetching 
three  more.  The  result  of  taking  the  four  things  away  is 
denoted  by  the  expression  9  — 4  ;  the  result  of  taking  the 
three  other  things  by  9—4—3. 

Hence  9-(4  +  3)  =  9—4-3. 

Similarly  9^(4  +  3  +  2)  =  9-4  —  3-2, 

the  former  denoting  that  (4  +  3  +  2)  things  are  taken  away 
at  once,  and  the  latter  that  4  are  first  removed,  then  3,  and 
then  2. 

Henoe  if  an  expression  all  whose  terms  are  connected  by 
the  sign  +  be  subtracted  from  a  number,  the  bracket  may 
be  removed  provided  the  sign  —  be  written  before  each 
term. 

14.  AgaiQ,  consider  the  expression 

8  +  (5-2). 

which  means  that  (6  —  2),  that  is,  the  remainder  after  taking 
2  from  5,  is  to  be  added  to  8.  Let  the  numbers  represent 
pounds  sterling :  the  process  required  to  be  effected  is  to 
pay  £(5—2)  to  a  person  who  already  has  £8.  K  a 
payment  of  £5  be  made,  the  payee  has  evidently  received 
too  much  by  £2,  which  he  must  give  as  change  to  the 
payer.  The  net  result  is  that  the  number  of  pounds  the 
payee  has  is  8+5  — 2.     Hence 

8  +  (5-2)  =  8  +  5— 2. 

15.  Snppose  that  a  person  A  employs  a  messenger  B  to 
collect  debts  of  £3  and  £4  due  to  A  and  on  the  same 
errand  to  pay  a  bill  of  £5  due  by  A.  B  receives  (3  +  4) 
pounds  and  pays  5  pounds.  He  thus  brings  back  to  itf  a 
number  of  pounds  denoted  by  (3  +  4  —  5)  and  if  A  originally 
had  £%,  he  now  has  8  +  (3  +  4— 5)  pounds. 

If  A  had  gone  on  the  errands  himself,  after  receiving 
the  first  payment  he  would  have   8  +  3   pounds;    after 
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TeceiviBg  the  second,  he  would  have  8  +  3  +  4  pounds. 
He  then  pays  5  pounds,  and  consequently  has  8  +  3  +  4  —  5 
pounds  left.  Clearly  however  his  final  financial  state  is 
the  same  as  when  he  employed  the  messenger.     Hence 

8+(3  +  4-.5)  =  8+3  +  4-5. 

By  this  and  similar  instances  it  can  be  seen  that  when  an 
expression  is  to  be  added  to  a  number  the  bracket  may  be 
removed  and  all  the  terms  written  down  with  their 
original  signs. 

16.  It  may  be  noticed  here  that  when  A  went  to  collect 
his  debts  himself  it  would  make  no  difference  if  he  paid  the 
sum  of  <3^5  before  he  received  either  or  both  of  the  sums  of 
money  due  to  him.     Thus  all  the  expressions 

8  +  3  +  4-5,     8-5  +  4  +  3  \ 

8  +  3-5  +  4,     8  +  4-5  +  3  I  (1) 

8-5  +  3  +  4,     8  +  4  +  3  —  5) 

since  they  merely  denote  the  result  of  the  same  operations 
conducted  in  different  orders,  are  identical. 

17.  In  the  expressions  in  (l)  we  see  that  a  term  which 
has  a  +  sign  before  it  indicates  a  payment  made  to  A^ 
while  a  term  with  a  —  sign  before  it  indicates  a  payment 
by  A  to  another  person.  Here  we  have  a  first  hint  of  a 
wider  interpretation  than  that  with  which  we  started  of 
the  signs  +  and  — ,  a  suggestion  that  besides  indicating 
the  two  opposite  processes  of  addition  and  subtraction, 
they  may  indicate  two  opposite  qualities  in  the  quantities 
before  which  they  stand. 

18.  Suppose  now  that  A  keeps  his  capital  in  a  bank, 
and  that  he  pays  £5  by  a  cheque  on  his  banker,  while 
the  debtors  pay  £3  and  £4  respectively  into  the  bank  to 
J's  credit.  Provided  that  A!b  original  balance  exceed  £5, 
the  order  in  which  the  payments  are  made  to  and  from 
the  banker  will  make  no  difference  to  the  final  state  of 
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If  then  we  regard  the  sign  —  to  denote  that  the 
number  before  which  it  stands  is  to  be  subtracted  from 
some  nomber  which  need  not  be  stated,  while  +  denotes 
a  similar  process  of  addition,  the  operations  denoted  by 

+  3  +  4-6,      +4-5  +  3,     —5  +  3  +  4 
+  4  +  3—5,      +3  —  5  +  4,      —5  +  4  +  3 

all  give  the  same  result,  namely  in  this  case  an  increase 
of  2. 

19.  With  this  understanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
signs  +  and  ^  when  they  stand  without  any  preceding 
terms,  the  theorem  of  Articles  7  and  8  may  be  extended, 
and  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  value  of  any  expression 
such  as  those  which  we  have  been  considering  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  order  of  the  terms.  In  writing  the  ex- 
pression the  sign  +  is  usually  omitted  if  it  occur  before 
the  first  term ;  the  sign  ^ ,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be 
carefully  inserted.  A  term  with  a  sign  +  before  it  is 
called  a  potitive  term,  one  with  the  sign  ^  preceding  is 
called  a  negative  term. 

20.  The  expression  8  —(5 — 2)  denotes  that  the  expression 
(5  —  2)  is  to  be  subtracted  from  8.  If  5  be  subtracted  from 
8,  the  result  is  denoted  by  8  — 5.  Evidently  however  this 
result  is  too  small,  because  more  has  been  taken  from  8 
than  ought  to  have  been ;  to  obtain  the  correct  result  we 
must  add  that  which  has  been  subtracted  in  excess,  that 
is,  2.    Hence  the  final  result  is  8  *  5  +  2,  or 

8-(5  — 2)  =  8  — 5  +  2. 
Suppose  again  that  a  person  A  employs  a  second  person 
B  to  pay  his  debts  and  to  receive  the  money  due  to  him. 
A  owes  £3  to  (7,  £4  to  2>,  while  E  owes  £S  to  A.  In  order 
that  B  may  be  able  to  discharge  the  debts  it  will  be 
necessary  for  A  to  give  him  the  excess  of  what  he  owes 
to  C  and  B  over  what  E  owes  to  A  ;  that  is,  A  must  give 
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J3  (3  +  4-- 6)  pounds.  Evidently  B  in  this  case  can  go  first 
to  E  and  receive  £B  and  will  then  have  enough  to  pay  C 
and  D.  If  A  have  £11  to  begin  with,  he  will  have 
{11—  (3  +  4  —  5)}  pounds  when  he  has  paid  this  single  sum 
to  B,  Suppose  however  that  A  goes  to  pay  the  money 
himself.  When  he  has  paid  (7,  A  has  (11  ~  3)  pounds  left. 
After  paying  D  he  has  (11  —  3  —  4)  pounds.  He  then  goes 
to  E  and  receives  £6,  after  which  he  has  (11—3—4  +  6) 
pounds.     Hence 

ll-(3  +  4  — 5)=  11—8-4  +  6. 

Comparing  this  result  with  that  of  Article  1 3  we  derive 
a  general  rule,  that  if  any  expression  is  subtracted  from 
a  number  the  bracket  may  be  removed  from  the  expression, 
provided  the  sign  +  before  any  term  is  changed  into  — , 
and  the  sign  —  is  changed  into  + . 

21.  If  a  number  be  added  to  an  equal  number  the  re- 
sulting number  is  called  twice  the  first.  If  a  third  number 
equal  to  either  of  the  two  former  be  added  to  this  sum^ 
the  result  is  called  three  times  the  first,  and  so  on.  Thus 
a  group  which  is  formed  of  seven  equal  groups  contains 
seven  times  as  many  articles  as  either  of  the  groups  singly. 
The  resulting  number  can  be  obtained  by  a  series  of  ad- 
ditions. It  has  been  found  ugeful  however  to  construct 
a  table,  known  as  the  multiplication  table>  which  gives 
the  numerical  values  of  such  sums  up  to  twelve  times 
twelve  things,  or  in  some  cases  up  to  twenty  times  twenty. 
Familiarity  with  the  construction  and  use  of  this  table 
is  strongly  to  be  recommended  to  all  would-be  mathe- 
maticians. The  process  of  adding  together  several  equal 
numbers  is  called  multiplication,  and  the  process  of  taking 
a  number,  as  six,  any  number  of  times,  as  seven,  is  de- 
Fcribed  as  multiplying  6  by  7.  The  result  of  the  process 
we  shall  denote  as  6  x  7,  the  sign   x   signifying  <  multi- 
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plied  by.'    The  nmnber  6  is  called  the  multiplicand,  while 
7  is  called  the  multiplier. 

22.  The  process  may  be  graphically  represented  by 
drawing  six  stars  or  dots,  as  in  the  top  line  of  the  ac- 
companying diagram,  and   repeating    the  process  seven 

times. 

*  -x-    «    «    «    -x- 

****** 

*  *  *  ^  i^  ^ 
****** 
****** 
****** 
****** 

We  thus  obtain  seren  horizontal  rows,  each  containing  six 
stars.     The  total  number  of  stars  is  therefore  6x7. 

This  number  may  also  be  counted  by  taking  together 
those  in  one  vertical  line.  In  each  of  these  there  are 
seven  stars,  and,  as  there  are  six  vertical  lines,  the  total 
number  is  obtained  by  taking  seven  stars  six  times  over, 
and  is  therefore  represented  by  7  x  6.     Hence 

6x7  =  7x6. 

The  result  obtained  by  multiplying  one  number  by 
another  is  called  the  product  of  the  two  numbers ;  the  two 
numbers  are  called  the  factors  of  the  number  which  is  the 
product.  The  product  is  often  called  a  multiple  of  either 
of  its  factors. 

28.  The  result  of  the  last  Article  can  also  be  obtained 
in  a  slightly  different  manner. 

Let  a  rectangle  ABCD  be  constructed  of  which  one  side 
AB  contains  six  units  of  length  and  the  adjacent  one  AD 
contains  seven.  Through  each  point  of  division  of  AB 
and  AD  let  lines  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  sides  AD  and 
AB  respectively.  The  rectangle  ABCD  will  thus  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  squares,  each  having  the  unit  of  length 
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A 
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1 

D 
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for  itB  side.    The  number  of  these  in  any  horizontal  row 
is  evidently  the  same  as  the  number  of  units  of  length  in 

ABy  in  the  supposed  case,  six.    The 
number  of  horizontal  rows  is  the 
same   as  the  number  of  units  of 
length  in  AD^  in  this  ease  seven. 
The  total  number  is  obtained  by 
taking  six  seven  times^  or  is  6  x  7. 
By  counting  the  squares  in  a 
vertical  column,  in  each  of  which 
in  the  figure  there  are  seven,  and 
then  counting  the  number  of  ver- 
tical columns,  in  this  case  six,  the 
total  number  of  squares  is  seen  to 
be  seven  taken  six  times,  or  7  x  6. 
Hence,  as  before,  6x7  =  7x6. 

The  student  will  see  that  nothing  in  either  proof  depends 
on  the  particular  numbers  6  and  7,  but  that  they  would 
each  be  equally  valid  if  any  other  numbers  had  been  em- 
ployed. It  may  be  laid  down  then  as  a  general  principle 
that  the  value  of  the  product  of  two  numbers  is  unaltered 
by  a  change  in  the  order  of  the  factors.  Thus  if  a  and  h 
represent  any  two  integers,  axb  =:6xa. 

This  law  is  known  €ts  the  Commutative  law  in  muUiplica^ 
Hon, 

24.  The  law  can  be  easily  extended  to. the  product  of 
three  numbers. 

Let  a  right  solid  be  formed  whose  three  edges  AB^  AC^ 
AD  contains  respectively  3,  4  and  5  units  of  length. 

Through  each  point  of  division  oi.AD  draw  planes 
parallel  to  that  which  contains  AG  and  AB.  These  planes 
will  divide  the  right  solid  into  as  many  slices,  all  equal, 
as  there  are  uuits  of  length  in  AD,  Again  let  planes  be 
drawn  through  each  point  of  division  of  AB  parallel  to 
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CAD^  and  other  planes  through  each  point  of  division  of 
AC  parallel  to  BAB.  The  right  solid  will  be  thus  divided 
into  a  number  of  cnbes,  each 
having  a  unit  of  length  for  its 
edge.  The  number  of  these  cubes 
in  the  lowest  slice  is  evidently, 
as  in  Article  22,  the  product  of 
the  numbers  of  units  of  length 
in  AB  and  AC^  and  may  be  re- 
presented in  this  figure  by  either 
3  X  4  or  4  X  3.  There  will  be  the 
same  number  of  cubes  in  each 
horizontal  slice.  The  total  num- 
ber is  therefore  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying this  product  by  the 
number  of  slices,  in  this  case  5,  and  may  be  denoted  by 

(3x4)x5    or   (4x3)x5. 

By  counting  the  cubes  in  a  different  order,  as  for  instance, 
counting  those  first  which  lie  in  a  slice  between  any  two 
planes  parallel  to  CAB^  and  multiplying  by  the  number 
of  sach  slices,  the  total  number  of  cubes  is  easily  seen  to 
be  represented  by 

(4x5)x3   or   (5x4)x3. 

Similarly  it  may  be  seen  to  be  equal  to 

(3x5)x4    or   (6x3)x4. 
« 

Hence,  whichever  pair  of  the  numbers  we  multiply  first, 
we  get  the  same  result  when  we  multiply  that  product  by 
the  third.     Also,  since  by  Article  22, 

(5x3)x4=:4x(5x3), 

we  may,  if  we  please,  multiply  either  pair  together  and, 
using  that  as  a  multiplier  to  operate  on  the  third  number, 
still  obtain  the  same  result* 
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As  a  particular  and  important  case  it  follows  fix>in  the 
equality  of  these  different  forms  that 

(3x4)x6  =  3x(4x6) 

where,  as  previously,  the  enclosure  of  two  figures  and  a 
connecting  sign  in  a  bracket  implies  that  the  whole  set 
of  sjrmbols  within  the  bracket  is  to  be  treated  as  one 
niynber. 

/  This  last  result  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Associative 
law  in  multiplication.  The  student  will  easily  see  in  this 
case  too  that  no  point  in  the  proof  depends  on  the  par- 
ticular numbers  employed,  but  that  it  holds  equally  what- 
ever numbers  may  be  used.  Thus  if  a,  i,  c  represent  any 
three  int^ers,  it  follows  that 

(fl  X  i)  X  (?  =  «  X  (i  X(?)  =  (tf  X  c)  X  i. 

26.  The  expression  (3  +  4)  x  5  means  that  the  sum  of 
the  two  numbers  3  and  4  is  to  be  multiplied  by  5.  The 
process  can  be  graphically  represented.  Place  three  dots 
or  stars  in  a  row.  A  little  to  the  right  of  them  in  the 
same  straight  line  place  four  more  stars, 

*  *    *  *    *    *    * 

*  *    *  *    *    *    * 

*  *    *  *    *    *    * 

*  *    *  ^    ^    ^    ^ 

*  *    *  *    *    *    * 

There  will  then  be  3  +  4  stars  in  that  line.  Underneath 
place  an  exactly  similar  row  and  repeat  the  process  until 
there  are  five  of  them.  The  total  number  of  stars  is  five 
times  (3  +  4)  or  is  represented  by  (3  +  4)  x  6. 

By  counting  the  stars  in  the  two  separate  groups  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  left-hand  group  there  are  three  stars 
taken  five  times,  the  number  of  which  is  (3  x  5),  while  in 
the  right-hand  group  there  are  four  stars  taken  five  times, 
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the  number  of  which  is  (4  x  5).     The  enm  of  these  two 
numbers  must  equal  the  total  number,  or 

(3  +  4)x6  =  (3x5)  +  (4x5).  (l) 

It  follows  by  the  commutative  law  that 

6x(3  +  4)  =  (3  +  4)x6. 
Therefore      5x(3  +  4)  =  (3x  5)  +  (4  x  5)  by  (l) 

=  (6x3)  +  (5x4);  (2) 

since  by  the  commutative  law 

3x5  =  5x3   and   4x5  =  5x4. 

The  two  results  (l)  and  (2)  are  examples  of  what  is  called 
the  DUtributive  law. 

By  exactly  similar  reasoning  it  can  be  seen  that  a  simi- 
lar result  holds  for  the  multiplication  of  the  sum  of  any 
number  of  numbers  by  any  number ;  that,  for  instance, 

(3  +  4  +  5  +  6)x7  =  arx~7  +  4x7  +  5x7  +  6x7, 

and  consequently  by  the  commutative  law  that 

7x(3  +  4  +  5  +  6)  =  7x3  +  7;<4  +  7x5  +  7x6. 

26.  The  expression  (7  — 3)x  5  means  that  three  is  to  be 
subtracted  from  7,  and  the  remainder  to  be  multiplied 
by  5. 

This  process  can  be  graphically  illustrated.  Let  seven 
stars  be  written  in  a  row,  and  let  a  line  be  drawn  cutting 
off  three  of  them  to  the  right. 


*  *  *  -jf 

*  -x*  #  « 
^  *  ^  ^ 

*  *  *  * 
•)fr  -x-  #  # 


*  *  * 
«  «  « 
^  «  # 

*  *  * 

«  -it  # 


The  number  of  thoee  on  the  left  of  this  line,  will  therefore 
be  (7—3).  Let  an  exactly  equal  row  of  stars  be  placed 
under  the  first,  and  the  process  repeated  until  there  are 
five  rows  altogether.    The  number  of  stars  to  the  left  of 
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the  vertical  line  is  evidently  (7  —  3)  x  5.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  etars  is  equally  evidently  (7x5),  and  the  number  of 
stars  to  the  right  of  the  vertical  line  is  (3  x  5).  If  the 
latter  stars  be  removed  from  the  diagram  the  number  left 
will  therefore  be  represented  by  (7  x  6)  — (3  x  5).  But  there 
are  now  left  only  the  stars  to  the  left  of  the  line.     Hence 

(7  — 3)x5  =  7x6-3x6. 
By  applying  the  commutative  law  it  will  follow  that 

5x(7-.3)  =  5x7-5x3. 

Thus  the  distributive  law  is  seen  to  hold  when  the  mul- 
tiplier or  the  multiplicand  contains  a  negative  term  aa  well 
as  when  aU  the  terms  are  positive. 

Similarly  it  can  be  shown  that 

6  x  (6  + 7-3)=  6x6  +  5x7-5x3, 

and  the  general  result  may  be  stated  that  when  an  expres- 
sion consisting  of  several  terms  is  to  be  multiplied  by  a 
single  number  the  result  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying 
each  of  the  terms  by  that  number  and  writing  down  the 
successive  products  with  the  same  signs  as  those  of  the 
original  terms.  This  is  called  the  IHstridulive  law  in 
multiplication. 

27.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  process  of  taking  six 
seven  times  is  described  as  the  process  of  multiplying  six 
by  seven.  It  will  be  sometimes  convenient  to  speak  of  the 
same  process  as  that  of  multiplying  seven  into  six.  In 
most  parts  of  higher  mathematics  it  is  convenient  and 
desirable  to  mention  the  operator  before  the  subject 
operated  on.  Thus  (7)  is  the  operator  which  multiplies, 
(6)  the  subject  which  is  multiplied,  and  thus  the  new 
phraseology  will  be  more  in  aecordance  with  future 
generalisations  than  the  old. 

28.  When  we  have  ascertained  the  value  of  the  product 
of  two  given  numbers^  as  for  instance  that  of  6  and  7, 
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namely  42,  it  follows  that  42  contains  6  seven  times,  and 
also  contains  7  six  times.  We  express  these  two  results 
otherwise  thus,  42  divided  hj  6  gives  7,  and  42  divided' 
^y  7  gives  6.  The  nomber  of  times  which  one  number 
contains  another  is  called  the  quotient  of  the  first  divided 
by  the  second.  The  symbol  h-  is  used  to  express  the 
words  divided  bj/.    Thus  the  equations 

42-T.6  =  7, 

42^7  =  6, 

are  equivalent  to  the  verbal  statements  previously  made. 

The  number  which  is  divided  is  called  the  dividend^  the 

number  by  which  it  is  divided  is  called  the  divisor. 

The  process  of  division  is  an  inverse  one,  and  the 
answer  to  the  question,  how  many  times  does  one  number 
go  into  another,  depends  on  the  results,  previously  calcu- 
lated, of  multiplication. 

For  instance,  if  it  be  required  to  divide  45  by  6 — that  is, 
to  find  how  many  times  6  is  contained  in  45 — we  must 
refer  to  the  table  of  successive  multiples  of  6.  In  this 
table  it  is  found  that  6  x  7  =  42,  6  x  8  =s  48.  Hence  45, 
which  lies  between  42  and  48,  contains  6  more  than  seven 
times  and  not  quite  eight  times. 

The  quotient  is  in  all  cases  a  number  which,  when 
multiplied  by  or  into  the  divisor,  gives  a  result  equal  to  the 
dividend.  If  no  number  can  be  found  such  that  this  shall 
be  the  case,  the  divisor  is  not  contained  an  exact  number  of 
times  in  the  dividend,  but,  as  in  the  example  just  stated,  we 
can  find  two  consecutive  numbers  such  that  one  of  them 
multiplied  into  the  divisor  gives  a  less,  and  the  other 
multiplied  into  it  a  greater  product  than  the  dividend. 

29.  Hitherto  the  numbers  considered  have  been  formed 
by  placing  together  one  after  another  things  of  the 
same  kind  ;  they  have  expressed,  that  is  to  say,  a  number 
of  whole  things.     They  are  on  this  account  often  called 

c 
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integers,  int^^  numbers,  or  whole  nmnbers,  the  adjective 
being  transferred  from  the  things  represented  to  the 
numbers  which  represent  them.  We  have  now  to  con- 
sider the  method  of  numerically  representing  parts  of 
things.  In  this  case  too  the  adjective  is  transferred  from 
the  thing  itself  to  the  sign  or  number  which  represents  it ; 
and  as  the  thing  itself  has  to  be  broken  or  divided  into 
parts,  the  sign  which  represents  any  of  these  parts  is  called 
a  broken  or  fractional  number,  or  more  shortly  a  fraction. 

80.  To  represent  the  parts  of  a  given  whole,  two  signs 
are  required,  one  to  represent  the  kind  of  parts,  which  is 
therefore  called  the  '  namer '  or  '  denominator,'  and  the 
other  to  signify  how  many  of  them  are  taken  ;  this  latter 
is  therefore  called  the  'counter'  or  'numerator.'  The 
parts  considered  are  always  supposed  to  be  equal  parts. 
And  the  denominator  tells  into  how  many  equal  parts  the 
whole  is  divided,  and  therefore  tells  also  what  kind  of  a 
part,  or  how  big  relatively  to  the  whole,  each  of  them  is. 

The  two  numbers  are  written  one  above  the  other  with 
a  line  between,  the  numerator  being  uppermost — as  thus 
y^,  or  more  usually  and  conveniently  y.  Here  the  unit» 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  divided  into  seven  equal  parts,  each 
of  which  is  called  a  seventh  of  the  whole^  and  five  of  these 
parts  are  supposed  to  be  taken. 

31.  The  most  important  property  of  fractions  is  that 
the  value  of  a  fraction  is  unaltered  if  its  numerator  and 
denominator  be  multiplied  by  any  the  same  number. 

Let,  for  instance,  the  whole  be  the  straight  line  AB,  and 
let  it  be  divided  into  seven  equal  parts  marked  as  in  the 


''«■''■■''■'''''*■ 


til  I  »  I 


B 


figure.     If  AC  contain  five  of  these,  AC  is  f  of  AB.     Let 
each  of  the  seventh  parts  be  divided  into  any  number  of 
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equal  parts,  as  4,  the  total  number  of  these  parts  in  AB  is 

(4  X  7)  while  the  number  of  them  contained  in  AC  is  4  x  5. 

Hence  AC  is  also  obtained  if  AB  be  divided  into  4x7 

equal  parts,  and  4  x  5  of  them  be  taken ;  that  is,  AC  isalso 

4x5 
represented  by  the  fraction of  AB. 

„  6       4x5 

Hence  -  =  z — z' 

7       4x7 

The  student  can  easily  convince  himself  that  the  proof 
does  not  in  any  way  depend  on  the  particular  numbers 
employed.  It  of  course  follows  that  the  value  of  a  fraction 
is  not  altered  by  dividing  numerator  and  denominator  by 
any  common  &ctor. 

82.  In  the  use  either  of  integers  or  fractions  we  tacitly 
understand  that  they  always  refer  to  a  whole  number  or  a 
fraction  of  some  thing  which  we  may  call  the  unit.  Thus 
the  numbers  4,  5,  7,  f  mean  four  things,  five  things, 
seven  things  of  some  particular  kind,  and  three  quarters  of 
some  thing  respectively.  It  has  been  seen  that  all  the 
properties  of  addition,  multiplication  and  so  on  which 
these  numbers  possess  are  quite  independent  of  the  par- 
ticular thing  to  which  they  refer.  We  can  in  tact  abstract 
the  properties  of  the  numbers  from  those  of  the  things 
which  they  represent ;  and  when  this  is  done  they  are  called 
abstract  numbers.  Still  for  certain  purposes  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  the  symbol  2  does  represent  that 
there  are  two  of  some  particular  kind  of  thing.  If  the 
kind  of  thing  be  represented  by  a  general  symbol,  as  a,  the 
number  two  will  be  represented  reasonably  by  the  symbol 
2  .  a,  where  the  dot,  which  we  shall  find  later  on  may  be 
omitted,  denotes  that  2  indicates  an  operation  performed 
on  a,  namely  that  of  taking  two  of  it. 

Now  this  operation  performed  on  the  unit  is  exactlv 

C  2, 
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analogons  to  the  opetation  we  tuve  <»lled  mnltiplicatioii 
performed  on  a  nnmber.  Thus,  in  conformity  with  the 
above  notation,  it  would  be  reoeonable  to  denote  the 
operation  of  moltiplying  6  by  7  by  the  symbol  7 . 6 
instead  of  6  x  7  as  we  have  already  done.  The  new  symbol, 
in  the  exact  form  in  which  we  have  written  it,  wonld  be 
mialftiu^ing  owing  to  its  resemblfuice  to  the  point  osed  to 
denote  a  decimal  faction  in  arithmetic.  We  may  make 
it  onambignooB  and  safe  by  writing'  it  thus  7 .  (6)  which 
has  the  advantage  over  the  former  notation  6  x  7  of 
expressing  clearly  that  7  is  a  mnltiple  which  is  employed 
to  operate  on  6. 

83.  By  analogy  with  the  notation  that  2  .  a  means  the 
reenlt  of  the  operation  of  taking  two  of  the  quantity 
represented  by  a,  and  that  2 .  (6)  means  the  result  of  the 
process  of  taking  two  of  a  set  of  groups  of  eix  miits  each, 
the  symbtd  -f .  a  will  denote  the  process  of  taking  4  of  a> 
and  the  symbols  \ .  (6)  and  4  ■  (z)  will  denote  the  result  of 
the  process  of  taking  -f  of  a  group  of  6  unite,  and  ^ot^of 
a  unit.  Just,  too,  &s  taking  two  of  any  thing  or  numbo'  is 
called  multiplying  that  thing  or  number  by  2,  so  we  may 
call  taking  4  of  any  thing,  mnltiplying  that  thing  by  f. 
Vfe  will  agree  to  make  this  extension  of  the  word  '  multi- 
plying '  to  fractional  multipliers,  and  will  investigate  a  few 
important  consequences  of  the  extension.  The  two  or  more 
fractions  multiplied  together  will  still  be  called  factors,  and 
It  of  the  multiplication  will  be  called  the  product 

)■ 

0  multiply  a  fraction  by  an  integer,  as  for  instance 
he  value  of  3 .  (f ),  means  to  take  the  fraction  three 
rer.  But  the  fraction  itself  means  that  the  unit 
been  divided  into  7  eqnal  parts,  5  of  them  are 
Hence  the  result  of  taking  three  times  the 
will  be  to  take  3 .  (s)  or  5  x  3  of  the  same  parts,  a 
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result  which  is  deooted  by     '^  '  or  — -— .     Thus  a  frac- 

^7  7 

tion  is  multiplied    by  an    integer    by  multiplying    its 

numerator  by  the  integer. 

86.  The  multiplication  of  an  integer  by  a  fraction,  as  to 

multiply  3  by  ^,  means  to  take  |  of  3  units,  and  is  denoted 

by  f .  (3). 

Let  the  unit  be  represented  by  a  square  ABCD,  and  let 
two  other  equal  squares  DCFE,  EFEO  be  placed  in 
succession  below  it.  Divide  AB  into 
seven  equal  parts,  and  through  each 
of  the  points  of  division  draw  straight 
lines  parallel  to  AG  or  BH^  thus  di- 
viding the  whole  set  of  three  squares 
into  seven  equal  narrow  strips.  If 
PQ  be  the  line  through  the  fifth 
point  of  division,  by  definition  the 
area  APQG  represents  the  quantity 
f .  (3),  since  ABHG  represents  3  units. 
But  PQGA  is  made  up  of  three  equal 
parts  APRB,  LRSE  and  ESQ  ff ,  each 
of  which  contains  five  parts  of  a  size 
such  that  seven  make  up  a  unit  square ; 
that  is,  each  of  them  is  4  of  a  unit. 
The  whole  PQGA  therefore  contains 
three  times  as  many,  or  3  .  (5)  parts, 
of  which  7  make  a  unit;  that  is, 
3.(5) 


8. 


PQGA  is 


of  a  unit. 


We  thus  see  that  ^ .  (3)  =  3 .  (4),  or  the  commutative 
law  holds  when  one  of  the  factors  of  a  product  is  a  fraction. 

86.  Again,  let  the  square  ABCD  represent  the  unit.  If 
AB  be  divided  into  seven  equal  parts,  P  being  the  fifth 
point  of  division,  and  through  all  the  points  of  division 
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lines  be  drawn  parallel  to  AD  or  BC^  tli<e  area  APQD 
contains  five  of  the  eqnal  strips  of  which  seven  make  up 

the   whole   unit;  consequently  it  is 

represented  hj  the  fraction  7.     Let 

AD  be  now  divided  into  four  equal 

parts   and  lines  be    drawn  through 

these  points  of  division   parallel   to 

AB  or  DC ;  let  R8  be  the  line  drawn 

through  the  third  of  these  points  of 

division  cutting  PQ  in  8,      Then  the 

rectangle  ARSP  evidently   contains 

three  equal  rectangles  of  which  ADQP  contains  4,  and  is 

therefore  f  of  ADQP,  or  f  of  4  of  the  square  ABCDy  which 

is  the  unit. 

If  RS  meet  .BC  in  T  it  is  obvious  that  RTBA  is  simi- 
larly  f  of  ABCD  and  that  APSR  is  4  of  RTBA  ;  that  is,  4 
of  I  of  ABCD.  Whence  it  foUows  that  |^  of  4  =  |  of  |, 
or,  using  the  notation  of  Art.  33, 


8 

T 


•(4)  =  4.(1); 


that  is,  the  commutative  law  holds  for  the  product  of  two 
factors  which  are  both  fractions. 

87.  The  sum  or  difference  of  two  fractions  which  have 
the  same  denominator  is  evidently  obtained  by  taking  the 
sum  or  difference  of  the  numerators  for  a  numerator,  and 
retaining  the  denominator. 


Thus 


5      3       5  +  3 
7  +  7  =  -^-' 


since  either  result  means  that  5+3  parts  are  to  be  taken  of 
a  kind  such  that  7  make  a  unit. 
Similarly  5      3  _  5^3 

7""7"     7 
since  either  expression  means  that  3  parts,  of  a  size  such 
that  7  make  a  unit,  are  to  be  taken  away  from  5  parts  of 
the  same  size. 


X 
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The  sum  of  two  fractions  with  different  denominators 
as  f  and  ^  can  be  expressed  as  f+f*  By  means  of  the 
theorem  of  Art.  31  it  can  be  simplified  by  reducing  the 
two  fractions  to  a  common  denominator.  If  the  unit  be 
divided  into  7  x  4  or  28  parts  the  fraction  |  will  contain 
5  X  4,  or  20,  of  these  parts,  while  f  contains  3x7,  or  21, 
of  these  parts.  Hence  the  sum  of  the  two  fractions  con- 
tains 20  +  21,  or  41,  of  these  parts,  and  must  therefore  be 
represented  by  the  fraction  4|  of  a  unit. 

Similarly  the  difference  of  two  such  fractions  may  be 
represented  by  f  ^f ,  and  as  the  larger  of  these  fractions 
contains  21  parts  such  that  28  make  the  unit,  and  the 
smaller  contains  20  parts  of  the  same  size,  the  remainder 
left  when  the  latter  is  taken  from  the  former  is  one  part  of 
that  kind.     Hence  the  remainder  is  ^^  of  a  unit. 

These  two  results  can  be  expressed  symbolically  in  the 
following  equations : 

5      3(5x4)      (3x7)_(5x4)  +  (3x7) 
^^     7"*"4"(7x4)"*"(7x4)"  (7x4) 

20  +  21       41 
""      28      ""28' 

3  _  5  _  (3x7)  _  (5x4)  _  (3x7)-(5x4) 

4  7  ""(7X4)      (7x4)""  (7x4) 

_  21  — 20_   1 

""       28       ""28' 

It  is  easily  seen  to  follow  that,  in  adding  two  fractions, 

as  in  adding  two  integers  (Art.  7),  the  commutative  law 

holds ;  for  evidently 

5      3       3      5 

7      4       4^7 

88.  The  value  of  either  of  the  products  |  .(|)  or  !.(})  is 
easily  expressed  as  a  single  fraction. 

By  the  two  sets  of  parallel  straight  lines  the  unit  square 
has  been  divided  into  a  series  of  equal  small  rectangles,  the 


(2) 
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number  of  which  is  evidently  (7  x  4)  or  (4  x  7),  the  product 
of  the  denominators  of  the  two  fractions.  The  number  of 
these  small  rectangles  contained  in  AP8B  is  evidently 
(5  X  3)  or  (3  X  5),  the  product  of  the  numerators  of  the  two 
fractions. 

Hence  as  AP8R  contains  (3  x  5)  equal  parts  of  such  a  size 
that  (7  X  4)  make  up  the  unit  or  ABCD  it  can  be  expressed 

by  the  fraction  V- — — {  of  a  unit.     Hence  since  APSR  is 
•^  (4x7) 

also  either  {.(y)  of  a  unit  or  4.(1)  of  a  unit  it  follows  that 

4   ^7^       7    M>'       (4x7) 
The  bracket  round  the  second  fraction  may  be  omitted  if 
we  please,  as  there  is  no  other  symbol  with  which  confusion 
could  be  made. 

89.  In  Art.  24  it  has  been  shown  that  in  the  product 
of  any  three  integers  the  order  of  multiplication  is  in* 
different,  and  that 

(3x4)x6  =  3x(4x6), 
or,  with  the  notation  of  Art.  32, 

5.(4.(3))  =  (5. (4)).3. 
The  same  law  holds  in  the  product  of  three  firactions. 
Thus  6     x6   ,3xx 

which  means  that  f  of  |  is  to  be  calculated,  and  then  ^'^  o^ 
that  result  taken, 

-  A    /(5  X  3)x  _   6.(5x3)  _  {6. (5)}. 3 
ll'  \7x'iy~  11.(7x4)"  {11. (7)}. 4 

{n.{7)}'U) 

Whence  the  associative  law  holds  also  in  the  product  of 
three  fractional  fru^rs. 
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It  follows  that  the  product  of  any  nmnber  of  numerical 
factors,  whether  integral  or  fractional,  is  a  definite  number 
quite  independent  of  the  order  in  which  the  feu^tors  are 
taken. 

40.  Let  it  now  be  required  to  evaluate 

6     ,6      3n 

By  the  last  article  this   =  77-  .^ J- — \x 

•^  11  (7x4) 

^6.  ((5X4)  + (3X7)}  3^ 

11.(7x4)  -^ 

^6.(5X4)  +  6(3X7)         ^^^ 
11.(7x4)  ^ 

^   6.(5x4)        6.(3x7)  , 
"  11.(7x4)  "^11.(7x4)' 

since  this  last  expression  means  that  6.(5  x  4)  parts  have 
to  be  taken,  of  which  1 1  .(7  x  4)  make  a  unit,  and  then 
6  .(3  X  7)  of  the  same  kind  of  parts,  which  is  the  same  thing 
as  if  6.  (5  X  4)+  6  .(3  X  7)  of  those  parts  are  taken  at  once. 
But  this  last  result 

^   {6.(5)}x4         (6.(3)}  X  7 
{Il.(7)}x4"^{ll.(4)}x7 

by  the  associative  law 

_  6.(5)       6.(3) 
-11.(7)'^  11.(4) 

__  6     /5\       6     (^\ 
Hence  6    /.5      3.        6/5%       6/3..  ,, . 

n'(7  +  4)=n-(7)+n-(4)-        ^'^ 
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B7  an  exactly  similar  process  the  student  can  easily 

prove  that 

6     •S      6\        6     /3\       6     /5\ 

and  thus  it  follows  that  the  distributive  law  (Arts.  25,  26) 
holds  when  any  or  all  of  the  numbers  involved  are  fractions. 

41.  A  number  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  fraction  may  be 
really  an  integer.  Thus  the  fraction  V  nieans  that  42 
parts  are  to  be  taken  such  that  7  of  them  make  a  unit. 
Evidently  these  42  parts  can  be  arranged  in  6  sets  each 
containing  7  parts.  Each  set  of  7  parts  makes  a  unit. 
Hence  the  whole  42  parts  make  6  unita     Hence 

7 

But  6  was  shown  in  Art.  28  to  be  the  quotient  when  42 

is  divided  by  7,  and  the  equation  42  h-  7  =  6  was  proved 

from  the  definition  of  division  and  quotient. 

Hence  42 

^=42-.  7. 
7 

42.  Similarly  the  fraction 

45^42  +  3^         3 
7  7  ■*"7' 

In  this  way  any  fraction  whose  numerator  exceeds  its  de- 
nominator can  be  reduced  to  the  sum  of  an  integer  and  a 
fraction  whose  numerator  is  less  than  its  denominator.  For 
we  can  parcel  off  from  the  whole  number  of  parts  taken,  a 
number  of  parts  represented  by  the  denominator,  which 
will  make  up  a  whole  unit,  and  repeat  this  process  until 
either  none  are  left  or  a  number  of  parts  less  than  the 
denominator. 

A  fraction  whose  numerator  is  less  than  its  denominator 
is  called  a  proper  fraction.  It  evidently  represents  a  quan- 
tity less  than  the  unit.     A  fraction  whose  numerator  is 
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greater  than  its  denominator  is  called  an  improper  fraction^ 
and  evidently  represents  a  quantity  larger  than  a  unit. 

48.  We  are  now  able  to  return  to  the  subject  of  division 
treated  of  in  Art.  28. 

The  word  division  is  used  in  most  treatises  on  Arithmetic 
in  two  entirely  different  senses  which  should  be  carefully 
distinguished  as  logical  processes,  although  they  lead  to 
results  identical  in  appearance  and  numerical  representation. 

In  the  sense  already  explained  it  is  said  that  42-t-6  =  7 
when  it  has  been  ascertained  that  42  units  of  any  kind  can 
be  assorted  into  7  sets  of  6  units.  The  quotient  7  is  strictly 
a  nvmber  of  times. 

There  is  an  entirely  different  sense  in  which  the  same 
numerical  result  7  can  be  obtained.  Suppose  a  line  42 
inches  in  length,  and  let  it  be  divided  into  6  equal  parts : 
the  length  of  each  of  these  parts  is  easily  seen  to  be  7  inches, 
since  6.(7)  =  42.  Here  a  process  of  division  performed  on 
42  with  the  help  of  the  number  6  gives  the  same  number 
7  as  before,  but  the  7  now  means  a  length  of  7  inches  and 
not  a  number  of  times. 

44.  In  this  second  sense  we  can  represent  the  process  of 
division  of  any  number,  as  45,  by  any  number,  as  7,  as  equi- 
valent to  the  operation  of  taking  f  of  45,  so  that  we  may 
say  that  45  divided  by  7  is  |  of  45,  or  =  ^.(45)  (Art.  33). 

But  1.(45)  =  y  =  6  +  ?,  (Art.  42). 

That  is  to  say,  that  if  a  h'ne  of  45  inches  long  is  divided 
into  7  equal  parts^  each  part  will  be  six  inches  and  7  of  an 
inch  in  length. 

46.  Referring  back  now  to  the  former  meaning  and 
taking  45  as  the  number  to  reason  upon,  let  the  45  units 
be  continually  parcelled  off  into  sets  of  7  units.  When  6 
of  these  sets  have  been  taken,  there  wiU  be  3  units  left  and 
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it  may  be  said  that  45  contains  7,  6  times  with  3  remain- 
ing. The  number  6  occurs  here  as  in  Art.  45,  but  here 
as  strictly  a  quotient,  a  ^  how  many  times.'  The  number  3 
occurs  here  as  a  remainder  after  the  complete  sets  have  been 
taken  away.  It  is  desirable  however  for  many  purposes  to 
make  the  two  results  agree  formally  in  all  cases,  as  it  has 
been  seen  they  do  when  the  quotient  is  an  integer.  This 
can  be  done  by  a  somewhat  similar  enlargement  of  the  word 
'  times '  to  that  which  was  made  of  the  word  '  multiplica- 
tion.' By  the  definition  of  a  fraction,  3  units  is  |^  of  7 
units,  since  if  a  length  of  7  units  taken  as  a  whole*  be 
divided  into  7  equal  parts,  each  of  them  is  a  unit,  and  if  3  of 
these  parts  be  taken  the  result  is  3  units.  It  may  be  agreed 
to  say  that  3  contains  7,  f  of  a  time,  and  then  it  will  follow 
that  45  contains  7,  (6  +  f )  times,  and  that  therefore  we  may 
write  in  this  sense  also, 

46^7=6  +  |. 

7 

46.  The  important  result  is  however  that  the  result  of 
division^  when  multiplied  into  or  by  the  divisor,  always 
gives  numerically  the  dividend,  and  as  £Eur  as  numerical 
results  are  concerned  it  is  perfectly  true  that  in  all  cases 

45  3 

—  =:45h-7  =  6  +  -. 
7  7 

47.  It  may  be  required  to  determine  how  many  times, 
with  the  above  extension  of  the  word  '  times,'  one  fraction 
of  a  unit  contains  another,  or  in  other  words  to  divide  one 
fraction  by  another. 

Suppose  it  be  required  to  divide  x\  ^7  f*     T^®  fractions 
when  reduced    to  a    common    denominator  become    re- 
spectively r~ — ^  and  y-- — -{ ; 
^            ^                   (11x7)  (11x7) 

that  is  to  say,  the  first  contains  (6  x  7)  or  42  parts  of  a  size 
such  that  (11  X  7)  of  them  make  up  a  unit  while  the  other 
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contains  (5x11)  or  55  parts  of  the  same  size.  Hence  the 
first  fraction  is  ^f  of  the  second  or  may  be  said  to  contain 
the  second  ^|  times.     Hence  we  may  write 

^      5_42_   (6x7)^_   6       7 

1 1  ^  7  "  55  "■  (TTTrs)  ~  IT  ^  5     ^^^'^ ^^' 

so  that  the  number  of  times  one  fraction  contains  a  second 
is  obtained  by  inverting  the  second  fraction  and  using  it  as 
a  multiplier. 

Here  too  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  result  of  division 
when  multiplied  by  the  divisor  gives  back  the  dividend. 

For  (^^^)   X  -  =  (^^^)^^ 

(11x5)       7       (Ilx6)x7 


_   6x(7x5)         6 
-llx(5x7)-ll   (Art- 31). 


since  the  value  of  a  fraction  is  not  altered  by  multiplying  or 
dividing  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  any  integer, 
and  (7  X  6)  =  (5  X  7)  (Art.  22). 

48.  We  can  now  give  a  meaning  to  an  expression  such 

as  ~^,  that  is,  an  expression  assuming  the  form  of  a  frac- 

T 

tion,  in  which  the  numerator  and  denominator  have  been 
replaced  by  fractions.  Such  an  expression  is  often  called 
a  compoimd  fraction,  and  as  no  interpretation  has  yet  been 
given  to  it,  it  is  permissible  to  assume  it  to  have  any 
meaning  consistent  with  former  results. 

It  has  been  seen  that  whichever  of  the  two  possible 
meanings  be  given  to  the  word  'division'  45-5-7  =  ^. 
By  analogy  it  may  be  assumed  that 

f  "11    '   7* 

This  meaning  will  obviously  be  consistent  with  previous 
definitions  in  any  case  in  which  the  fractions,  which  form 
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what  by  analc^  with  the  definition  of  a  fraction  are  called 
the  nnmerator  and  denominator  of  the  compound  fraction, 
become  really  integers. 

49.  From  this  definition  of  the  meaning  of  a  compound 
fraction  it  will  follow  that  the  value  of  such  a  fraction  is 
not  altered  by  multiplying  its  numerator  and  denominator 
by  any  the  same  number  whether  integral  or  fractional. 

Thus  if  we  multiply  the  numerator  and  denominator  of 
the  fraction  in  the  last  article  by  the  fraction  |,  we  have 

3      ^       (3x6) 

4^11_(4xXl)^    (3x6)  ^(3X5) 

1— 5-  -  "(Sirgy-  (4xll)"^(4x7)<^- ^^^ 


4^7  (4x7) 


_   (3X6)    ^(4X7) 
-(4X11)''  (3X5)^^^-^'^^ 

_  (3  X  6)x(4x7) 
-(4irri)x(3x6)^^-^^^ 

_   (3X4)X(6X7)  . 

-(4X3)X(1IX6)^^'^^^ 

^     '^   -*   since  (4  X  3)  =  (3  X  4) 

—  —      1-1.      £ 
~  11  '^  5  ~  lT"^7 


^~     5 

T 


60.  The  addition  of  compound  fractions  is  most  easily 
effected  by  reducing  each  of  them  to  a  simple  fraction  as 
in  Art.  47,  and  then  using  the  method  of  Art.  39.  The 
particular  case  in  which  the  fractional  denominators  of  the 
two  compound  fractions  are  the  same  demands  a  little 
consideration. 
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Let  it  be  required  to  add  the  two  fractions 

4-  and  ^. 

Wehave         4  +  ^  -  |x^+|x  V" 


0       '       6 
TT        TT 


=  V(f  +  4)byArt.40 
=  (i+1)  by  Art.  48. 


6 
Tl 


8  S  »  _  8 

Similarly  t.  _  Ji  _  i_^ 


Xr         TT  TT 


61.  In  Art.  4  reference  has  been  made  to  a  symbol  0 
used  in  the  ordinary  system  of  decimal  notation  to  fill  up 
a  place  corresponding  to  which  there  is  no  actual  number. 
This  symbol  is  one  of  great  importance  and  one  with  which 
the  student  should  early  fistmiliarise  himself.  In  its  strict 
use  it  signifies  that  absolutely  none  of  the  quantities  con- 
sidered are  taken.  Hence  each  of  the  expressions  (2  x  0), 
(0  X  2),  which  signify  respectively  that  the  number  2  is 
taken  no  times  and  that  no  part  of  two  units  is  taken,  give 
the  same  result,  namely  nought  or  zero. 

Similarly  the  expression  \ .  (0)  which  directs  that  one 
seventh  part  of  nothing  is  to  be  taken,  must  equal  nought, 
and  the  expression  O-r-7,  whether  it  is  to  be  taken  to  mean 
the  number  of  times  that  0  contains  7  or  the  value  of  one 
seventh  part  of  nothing,  has  also  a  nuU  or  zero  value. 

Hence  if  in  any  product  one  of  the  £Eictors  is  zero,  the 
product  must  also  be  zero. 

It  obviously  follows  that  if  the  product  of  any  number  of 
arithmetical  fJEustors  is  zero,  one  of  the  fiictors  multiplied 
together  must  be  zero. 
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Examples. 

2.  Divide  22557  days  19  hrs.  30  min.  48  sec.  by  3432,  and 
also  by  57  min.  12  sec.  Explain  clearly  in  what  respects  the 
two  processes  differ  and  what  is  the  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  results. 

3.  Add  together  f ,  ^,  \;  also  ,V,  ^,  ^,  and  multiply 
their  difference  by  IJ— if  • 

4.  Find  the  simplest  form  in  which  6«.  9(2.  can  be  expressed 
as  a  fraction  of  £1.  Express  also  6«.  ^d.  as  a  fraction  of 
\l,  0«.  Zd,  Show  in  each  case  the  size  of  the  parts  into  which 
the  whole  has  been  divided. 

5.  Blustrate  by  taking  the  example  of  a  pound  sterling  as 
the  unit,  that  f  of  J  =  t  of  f  =  ^. 

6.  If  a  =  10,  5=2,  c  =  3,  (2  =  4,  illustrate  the  truth  of 
the  equations 

a  — (6+c— <i)  =  a— 6— c+(2, 

a  .  (6  +  c— ^)  =  a,h-\-a,c^a.d. 

7.  If  a  =  1,  6  =  2,  c  =  3,  rf  =  4,  find  the  values  of 
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62.  In  the  last  chapter  a  proof  has  been  given  of  the 
principal  laws  which  govern  the  combinations  of  different 
numbers  with  one  another.  In  proving  each,  definite 
numbers  have  been  used^  just  as  in  the  figures  used  in  geo- 
metrical propositions  one  particular  triangle  is  made  to  do 
duty  for  all  possible  triangles.  The  essence  of  the  proof  in  the 
arithmetical  proposition,  as  in  the  geometrical,  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  particular  instrument  employed,  and  thus  all  the 
propositions  of  the  last  chapter  are  true  for  all  numbers 
which  satisfy  the  conditions  supposed  to  exist  in  each  case. 
It  is  possible  by  means  of  a  new  notation  to  enunciate 
the  propositions  in  a  more  general  form. 

63.  Let  the  letters  a,  i,  c,  d,  /?,  &c.  be  employed  to  denote 
numbers  whether  integral  or  fractional,  then,  retaining  the 
meanings  already  given  to  the  signs  +  >  — ,  x  ,  -h,  . ,  =  , 
which  indicate  operations,  or  are  equivalent  to  abbreviations 
for  words,  the  following  laws  have  been  proved  to  hold : — 

(1)  a-fi  =  i  +  «, 

the  commutative  law  in  addition ;  (Arts.  7,  39) 

(2)  a  +  b  +  c  =  b-^c  +  a=c  +  b  +  a 

=  a  +  (?H-i  =  i  +  a  +  <?  =  c  +  a  +  i;  (Art.  8) 

(3)  «  +  J— <?=—(?+«  + J  = ;  (Art.  18) 

(4)  fl  +  (i  +  <?)  =  fl  +  J+c;  (Art.  12) 

(5)  a  +  (4-(?)  =  fl  +  j— c ;  (Art.  1 4) 

(6)  a^{b  +  (?)  =  « -6—11'  (^^'  ^ ^) 
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(7)  a-(4-c)  =  a-h-\-c\^  (Art.  20) 

(8)  JxarraxJ;  (Art.  22) 

(9)  fl .  4  =  j .  a,  (Arts,  32,  36,  36) 

which  last  two  equations  are  different  ways  of  stating  the 

commutative  law  in  moltiplication.     In  the  last  form  the 

dot  between  the  letters  is  usually  omitted  and  ab  written 

for  the  product  of  h  and  a.     Thus  a  third  way  of  stating 

the  commutative  law  is 

ah  =  ha. 

(10)  a .  (4c)  =  {ah) .  c ;    the  associative  law. 

(Arts.  24, 38) 
From  this  it  follows  that  either  of  these  products  may 
be  written  abc  and  the  factors  taken  in  any  order.  Thus, 
similarly,  the  product  of  any  number  of  &ctors  can  be  shown 
to  be  a  definite  quantity  quite  independent  of  the  order  in 
which  the  factors  are  taken. 

(11)  fl(4+c)  =  aS+ac;  (Arts.  25,  40) 

(12)  a(4— (?)  =  ab-^ac ;  (Arts.  26,  40) 

These  two  equations  constitute  the  distributive  laws  in 
multiplication. 

(13)  |=-?|;  (Arts.  31,  49) 

(14)  1+  ^=  -^J  (Arts.  39,  50) 

(15)  |-|  =  ^;  (Arts.  39,  50) 
,     .      a  c       ac       c    a  ,.    .    ^. 

As  a  particular  case  of  this 

a.^=ff=^.a;  (Arts.  34,  35) 

a      a      a 

(17)    j=  a^i;  (Arts.  41,  42,  45,  48) 
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(18)    J.T=fl5H-«=a;  (Arts.  28,  46,  47) 

(20)  axO=Oxa  =  0;  (Art.  60) 

(21)  0-i-fl  =  0.  (Art.  50) 
To  these  algebraical  relations  may  be  added   the  four 

following  axioms  or  general  principles  of  operation. 

(i)  If  equals  be  added  to  equals  the  wholes  are  equal. 

{%)  If  equals  be  subtracted  from  equals,  the  remain- 
ders aie  equal. 

(3)  If  equals  be  multiplied  by  equals  the  products  are 
equal 

(4)  If  equals  be  divided  by  equals  the  quotients  are 
eqtial. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  single  letters  a,  d,  c,  &c.  in 
the  above  algebraical  formulsd  may  stand  for  the  sum  or 
difference  of  any  number  of  numbers,  may  in  fSEU^t  represent 
any  expression  (Art.  1 1)  formed  by  combining  the  symbols 
for  any  numbers. 

A  relation  such  as  v  +  r  =  —7 —  $  or  any  of  those  in 

this  article,  is  called  an  algebraical  formula. 

The  signs  f^^  >  9  < »  which  have  not  yet  been  introduced 
will  be  occasionally  used  in  the  following  senses : — 

(a)  at^b  means  the  numerical  difference  between  a 
and  b  obtained  by  subtracting  the  smaller  from  the  larger ; 

(jB)  a>b  means  that  a  is  greater  than  b ; 

(y)  a<b  means  that  a  is  less  than  b. 

64.  In  the  equations  of  the  last  article  no  limitation  is 
imposed  on  the  values  of  the  letters  a^  (,  c,  except  in  those 
formula)  which  involve  subtraction.  It  will  easily  be  seen 
that  the  proo&  given  of  these  will  only  hold  good  on  the 

D  2 
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supposition  that  the  subtrahend,  or  number  subtracted,  is 
numericallj  less  than  the  number  from  which  it  is  sub- 
tracted. It  will  be  desirable  to  remove  this  restriction 
before  proceeding  to  deduce  any  consequences  from  these 
laws.  This  can  be  done  by  somewhat  enlarging  and 
making  more  precise  the  definition  of  a  negative  quantity 
hinted  at  in  Articles  17,  18,  19. 

Let  it  be  agreed  that  the  sign  —  written  before  a  term 
shall  signify  some  quality  of  an  opposite  kind  to  that 
which  is  indicated  by  the  term  when  standing  alone  or  with 
the  sign  +  before  it.  For  instance,  if  the  term  alone  or 
with  a  sign  +  signify  an  asset,  a  term  with  a  sign  —  will 
represent  a  debt.  Thus  let  the  sum  of  a  person's  assets  be 
represented  by  a  and  the  sum  of  his  debts  by  b.  If  a  be 
greater  than  d,  a— i  is  the  net  amount  of  the  balance  in 
the  person's  fiskvour.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  b  be  greater 
than  a  the  balance  of  debt  is  evidently  b—a^  and  with  the 
understanding  that  a  debt  is  to  be  indicated  by  placing  the 
sign  —  before  its  numerical  representative,  the  state  of  the 
man^s  finances  is  indicated  by  saying  that  he  has  a  balance 
-{b-a). 

Now  if  <?  be  any  quantity  numerically  larger  than  i— a, 

c— (i—a)  =  (?— i  +  a  (Art.  20) 

=  c  +  a— 6  (Art.  18) 

=  (?  +  (fl— j).  (Art.  14) 

Hence  as  far  as  regards  the  effect  of  placing  thom  along 

with  any  other  number  c,  the  two  expresrions 

— (i — fl)  and  -f  a— i,  which  may  be  written  a — 5,  (Art.  19) 
are  identical.  Hence  whether  a  be  greater  or  less  than  b 
the  expression  a^b  will  indicate,  by  its  numerical  magni- 
tude the  amount,  and  by  its  sign  the  nature,  of  the  balance 
for  or  against  the  person  considered. 

66.  Again,  assume  that  a  positive  term  a  represents  a 
distance  measured  in  one  direction  along  a  straight  line  OX, 
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Let  OA  represent  this  length  and  from  A  let  a  length  b 
represented  hj  AB  he  measured  in  the  same  direction. 
The  distance  of  B  from  0  is  evidently  a  +  ^  as  in  (1). 


n R  (1) 


B 


(2) 
(3) 


If  the  length  b  supposed  smaller  than  a  he  measured  from 
A  in  the  opposite  direction  the  distance  of  B  from  0  is 
a~i,  and  B  is  obviously  to  the  right  of  0  as  in  (2). 

If  d  he  larger  than  a  the  point  B  will  come  to  the  left 
of  0,  and  B  will  be  finally  at  a  distance  6— a  to  the  left 
from  0  as  in  (3).  K  distances  measured  from  right  to  left 
be  estimated  as  negative  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  in  (2) 
that  ^  is  at  a  distance  a—b  from  0,  and  in  (3)  that  B  is  at 
a  distance  —(b-^a)  from  0.  But^  as  in  the  last  Article, 
•— (6— a)  =  a  — i.  Hence  the  statement  will  include  both 
eases,  namely,  that  by  travelling  a  distance  a  to  the  right 
and  then  a  distance  b  to  the  left  a  point  will  be  finally 
reached  at  a  distance  {a^b)  from  0,  the  magnitude  of 
(a~d)  telling  the  actual  distance,  and  the  sign  telling  on 
which  side  it  is  measured. 

66.  Illustrations  of  this  kind  show  that  the  use  of  the 
signs  —  and  +  to  indicate  opposite  qualities  in  the  terms 
to  which  they  are  prefixed,  while  not  in  any  way  incon- 
sistent with  the  primary  meanings  of  these  signs  will  give 
a  generality  to  algebraical  formulse  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  possess. 

With  this  extension  of  meaning  the  formulae  (5),  (6),  (7) 
and  (1 2)  are  easily  seen  to  hold  good  whatever  be  the  relative 
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magnitudes  of  the  letters  involved.     For   instance,  the 

formula  (12) 

a(4— c)  =  ab'-ac 

was  proved  on  the  supposition  that  a,  b,  c  were  numbers, 
and  that  b  was  a  larger  number  than  c.    If  i  be  a  smaller 
number  than  c,  {b^-c)  is  what  we  have  agreed  to  call  a 
negative  number,  and  is  equal  to  ^{c^b). 
But  since  c  is  greater  than  b 

«(<?— J)  =  ac^abi 

this  equation  meaning  that  the  numerical  values  of  the 
two  sides  are  equal,  whence  it  follows  that 

— a(c~  J)  =  ^(ac^ab). 
Again  a  .  {b^c)  =  a  .  {  -(c-b)}, 

that  is,  a,{b^c)  means  that  the  negative  quantity  {b-^c) 
is  to  be  repeated  a  times.  Evidently  a  collection  of 
negative  quantities  must  be  a  negative  quantity,  the  word 
negative  indicating  some  property  common  to  them  all. 
The  number  of  the  quantities  is  not  affected  by  the  quality 
(negative)  of  each,  and  the  number  of  the  quantities  in  the 
given  case  is  therefore  a{c^b).  Since  all  the  quantities 
are  negative  the  whole  group  must  be  represented  by  the 
symbol  —  fl(c— i). 
Hence  a .  (4— c)  =  — a(e— i) 

=  — (ac— a6) 

=  —ac-^ab  (Arts.  16,  20) 

^ab — ac. 

Since  b  is  less  than  c,  ab  is  less  than  ac^  and  therefore 
ab—ac  is  a  negative  quantity.  Hence  a  positive  number 
multiplied  iuto  a  negative  quantity  gives  a  negative 
product. 

67.  Multiplication  by  a  negative  number  has  at  present 
.no  meaning.  We  may  therefore  define  the  process  in  any 
manner  we  like.     It  will  be  advisable  to  do  so  in  such  a 
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manner  as  to  allow  the  general  laws  of  Art.  53  still  to 
hold  good  for  such  an  operation.  Thus  if  d  be  a  positive 
quantity,  and  —a  a  negative  multiplier,  it  will  be  desirable 
that  the  meaning  put  to  the  process  (— ») .  i  shall  be  such 
as  to  allow  the  commutative  law  (9)  to  hold.     So  that 

But  i.(— fl)  has  been  shown  to  be  —  ia  or  — ai.  Hence 
it  will  be  desirable  to  agree  that  the  operation  indicated  by 
(— a)  .  d  shall  give  a  result  —ad,  that  is,  that  to  multiply  a 
quantity  i  by  a  negative  number  —a  shall  give  the  same 
product  numerically  as  that  of  b  multiplied  by  a,  but  with 
an  opposite  sign. 

68.  Another  case  of  multiplication  to  which  no  meaning 
has  yet  been  given  is  that  of  a  negative  quantity  or 
number  multiplied  by  another  negative  number,  the 
operation  indicated  by  (— a) .  (— J). 

We  have  seen  that  consistently  with  the  general  inter- 
pretation of  the  sign  —  as  indicating  an  opposite  quality 
to  +  a.(-i)=— aJ. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  multiplication  by 
—  a  shall  in  all  cases  give  the  same  product  as  that  given 
by  a  multiplier  +  a,  only  with  an  opposite  quality.  This 
assumption  is  consistent  with  all  the  previous  formulae,  and 
extending  it  to  the  case  in  point  it  follows  that  (— <i)«(— d) 
must  give  a  product  ab  with  an  opposite  quality  to  —  ai. 
That  is,  we  have 

69.  The  results  of  Articles  56,  57,  58  give  one  theory  of 
what  is  called  the  rule  of  signs  in  multiplication.  They 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  quantities  of  like 
signs  when  multiplied  together  give  a  positive  product, 
and  quantities  of  unlike  signs  a  negative  product.  Another 
view  of  this  subject  will  be  given  hereafter  (Art.  104). 
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60.  It  may  be  assumed  in  future  that  if,  in  using  the 
formulse  of  Art.  53,  a  negative  result  is  obtained,  such 
result  is  capable  of  interpretation  by  giving  to  it  an  opposite 
quality  to  that  which  it  would  have  if  it  were  positive. 
Thus  if  a  positive  result  indicates  an  asset,  a  negative  one 
will  indicate  a  debt.  If  a  positive  quantity  indicate  time 
future,  a  negative  one  will  represent  time  past.  When  a 
positive  number  denotes  a  line  measured  in  one  direction  the 
same  number  taken  negatively  is  to  be  interpreted  as  an 
equal  line  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite,  and  so  on. 

61.  The  laws  of  Art.  53  have  been  proved  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  letters  involved  represent  numbers  either 
integral  or  fractional,  and  by  the  wider  interpretation  now 
given  to  the  sign  —  they  have  been  extended  to  apply  to 
negative  quantities. 

Logically,  it  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  reverse 
this  process,  and  to  assume  that  the  laws  in  question  hold 
good  for  all  numbers,  and  from  that  assumption  to  reason 
out  the  interpretation  that  ought  to  be  given  to  a  negative 
quantity  if  such  should  arise  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  laws  of 
Art.  53,  and  therefore  all  consequences  deduced  from  them, 
may  apply  to  other  things  than  numbers.  The  letters 
a  and  b  when  placed  before  another  letter  even  now  may 
be  regarded  as  representing  not  a  mere  number,  but  a 
direction  to  perform  a  certain  operation  called  multipli- 
cation on  another  quantity.  It  may  easily  happen  that 
other  operations,  as  well  as  this  particular  one  of  multipli- 
cation, may  be  indicated  by  the  letters  a  or  i,  and  provided 
that  with  that  meaning  the  laws  of  Art.  53  hold  good,  so 
will  all  the  consequences  deduced  from  these  laws  also 
be  valid. 

It  will  be  found,  too,  that  a  and  b  and  other  letters  may 
be  sometimes  employed  to  represent  magnitudes  not  capable 
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of  being  expressed  exactly  by  number ;  bat,  again,  provided 
the  fiindamental  laws  hold,  the  consequences  will  be  dedu- 
cible,  and  will  give  valid  results  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
resalts  are  interpretable. 

62.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  product  of  three  factors^  as 
a,  b,  Cy  has  a  single  definite  value  in  whatever  order  the 
&ctor8  be  taken  as  multipliers.  This  product  is  written  as 
abcy  the  dots  being  omitted  because  there  is  no  possibility 
of  confusion  with  the  symbol  for  anything  else.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  same  must  be  true  for  the  product  of  any 
number  of  &ctors. 

If  the  &ctors  multiplied  together  are  equal,  we  get  a 
series  of  such  products  as 

a,  auy  aaa,  aaaa,  aaaaa 
according  as  there  ai-e  one,  two,  three,  or  more  &ctors. 
Such  products  as  these  are  called  powers  of  the  letter  a,  a 
itself  being  the  first  power  of  a,  aa  the  second,  and  so  on. 
It  is  clear  that  a  much  simpler  symbol  than  that  formed 
by  writing  all  the  factors  in  succession  can  be  devised  for 
expressing  any  power  of  a  letter.  To  do  so  completely  two 
things  must  be  shown ;  first,  the  letter  of  which  the  power 
is  taken ;  and,  secondly,  the  particular  power  which  is  to  be 
taken.  The  letter  a  suffices  for  the  first  object,  and  along 
with  it  must  be  placed  in  some  position  the  number  which 
indicates  what  power  it  is,  hence  called  the  index  of  the 
power.  The  number  is  usually  written  slightly  above  the 
letter  and  to  the  right  hand.  Thus  the  symbol  cf  indicates 
that  a  is  the  letter  of  which  a  power  is  taken  and  that  it 
is  the  fifth  power  which  is  taken.  Hence  a^  is  an  abbre- 
viation for  the  much  longer  symbol  aaaaa^  or,  in  words,  a^ 
means  the  product  of  five  factors  each  of  which  is  a. 

The  second  power  aa  or  a^  is  ofben  called  the  square  of  a, 
and  the  third  power  aaa  or  a^  is  often  called  the  cube  of  a. 
(Compare  Art.  86.) 
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63.  If  one  power  of  a  be  multiplied  by  another  power  of 
a  the  product  is  a  third  power  of  a,  such  that  its  index  is 
the  sum  of  the  indices  of  the  former  two.     Thus 

a^  X  a^ = [aaaad)  x  (aaaaaaa) 
= (aaaaaaaaaaaa) 

by  repeated  application  of  (10), 
OT  a^xa'' =0^^, 

Similarly,  if  m  and  n  be  any  positive  integers 

a^ X a"=  {aaa. ,,to  m  factors)  x  {aaa, . .n  fiactors) 
=i(aaa,.,  to  (»t+«)  fectors) 

by  repeated  application  of  (10), 

or  ^••xa*=a'»+* (22) 

This  law  is  called  the  index  law  in  multiplication. 

64.  The  law  proved  in  the  last  article  differs  from  those 
of  Art.  53  in  the  £act  that  the  letters  m  and  n  are  bound 
to  be  positive  integers.  In  the  general  investigations  of 
algebra  it  is  desirable  that  the  formulse  shall  not  be  thus 
limited,  and  we  must  seek  for  a  method  of  extending  the 
formula  (22)  to  the  case  when  m  and  n  are  fractions  or 
negative  quantities. 

To  such  a  symbol  as  a^  no  meaning  has  as  yet  been 
assigned.  As  in  previous  cases  we  may  therefore  assign 
any  convenient  meaning,  and  the  most  advantageous  pro- 
ceeding will  be  to  give  such  a  meaning  to  this  and  similar 
expressidbs  as  will  make  the  law  (22)  universally  valid. 
If  this  be  assumed  it  foUows  that 

a^  X  a*  =  fl^**"*  =  fl^  =  fl, 

that  is  a^  must  be  such  a  quantity  that  its  second  power, 
or  square,  is  equal  to  a.  In  particular  cases  such  a  quantity 
may  be  discoverable  Ind  expressible  numerically.  For 
instance,  if  a  have  the  value  4,  since  2x2  =  4,  it  follows 
that  2  is  a  value  which  a^  may  have.  It  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  the  only  value. 
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A  quantity  whose  square  or  second  power  is  equal  to 
a  given  quantity  is  called  ike  square  root  of  that  quantity. 
Thus  we  have  shown  that  a^  is  the  square  root  of  a. 

66.  Similarly  a^  may  be  interpreted.  Assuming  the 
truth  of  (22) 

a'  X  a*  X  a'  =  a'**"*  x  a* 


=  a2. 


Hence  a*  is  a  quantity  whose  third  power,  or  cube,  is 
equal  to  a',  or  with  an  analogous  definition  to  that  of  the 

last  article,  a^  is  the  cvhe  root  ofa^, 

66.  In  a  similar  way  the  more  general  expression  a^, 
where  p  and  q  are  any  positive  integers  may  be  interpreted. 
Assuming  (22)  to  hold,  it  wiU  easily  follow  that 

fl^xa'x...  to  J  factors  =  a^    **    ^ 

«      fl       fl 
But  -  +  -+-+  ...to  g  terms 
i      9.       i 

^y  +  ;,+;;+...  tog  terms 

i 

=  ^=fl.  (Art.  28) 

.    i 

Hence  a*  xa^  xa*  x  ...  to  q  factors  =  fl(^ 

p 
that  is,  fl*  must  be  such  a  quantity  that  its  j*^  power 

p 
(Art.  62)  isa**,  or  a*  must  be  defined^^  the  j*^  root  oia^. 

67.  The  square  root  of  a  given  quantity  a,  which  we 
have  seen  is  devolved  by  fl*,  is  also  frequently  represented 
by  the  sjrmbol  ^/a  or  ^/a.    The  cube  root  of  a  is  similarly 
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denoted  by  XJIl  and  the  j*^  root  of  a'  will  be  analogously 
represented  by  4/^^*     Hence  we  may  write 

where  the  sign  =  means  that  the  expressions  connected  by 
it  are  two  different  ways  of  representing  the  same  thing. 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  convenience  as  to  which  of  the 
two  notations  is  employed. 

68.  If  any  integral  power  of  a  as  a^  be  divided  by  a 
lesser  power  as  a^, 


fl« 


a5^fl8=   -  by  (17)  of  Art.  53. 

a^  ^ 


aaa .  aa 


aaa 
^aa  by  (18)  of  Art.  53. 


=  a2  =  fl«-3. 


Hence^  if  m   and  n  be  any  integers  of  which  m  is 
greater  than  n 


a«»-i-a*  =  fl**""*. 


This  law  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  (22),  for  by  (22) 


a"*-*  X  fl"  =  «"*-*+*  =  a^. 


and  therefore  by  (18)  of  Art.  53 

«•»-«-/»"  =  a'"-* (23) 

69.  It  may  happen  in  deducing  results  from  the  for- 
mulas already  obtained  that  such  a  symbol  as  a~~^  is  met 
with.  It  will,  as  before,  be  convenient  to  assume  that  the 
meaning  given  to  this  expression  shall  be  such  as  to  make 
the  law  (22)  valid  in  this  case. 

Assuming  (22) 

a^  X  a-^  =  a^~^  =  a^. 
But  a^^a^^^^a^xa^, 
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therefore  (a*  x  a^)  x  a"^  =  «*, 

or  a^  X  {a^  X  a~^)  =  a^ 

whence  a^  x  fl~^  =  a^-r-a^      by  (18)  and  axiom  (4) 

=  1,  by  (27) 

Hence  a~^  =  l-r-a^ 

=  ^ i>y(i') 

The  fraction  -  is  frequently  called  the  reciprocal  of  a. 

Hence  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a"^  must 
denote  the  reciprocal  of  a'. 

70.  Again,  take  the  symbol  of  a~**  and  assume  that  law 
(22)  holds  good. 

Therefore  a"*"*"*  x  «"*  =  a"***-* 


=  a*"; 

or 

fl^xa^xa"*  =  a^. 

Therefore 

fl*Xfl~*  =  a^-T-a 

=  1; 

whence 

^      1 
a* 

or  fl~*  must  denote  the  reciprocal  of  a*. 

The  s}nnbol  a^  must  have  the  value  unity,  if  law  (22)  is 
tcrhold:  for 

Therefore  a^^a  '"-^-a"  =  1 . 

71.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  only  possible  meaning 

p 

that  can  be  given  to  the  symbol  a  ^  so  as  not  to  disobey 
the  law  (22),  is  that  it  is  the  q^  root  of  a^.  It  remains 
to  be  shown  that  this  meaning  will  in  all  cases  be 
such  as  to  obey  (22).  As,  however,  there  will  not  be  much 
occasion  at  present  to  employ  fractional  or  negative  indices, 
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the  fuller  consideration  of  this  sabject  will  be  deferred  until 
later  on  in  the  book  (Chapter  VIII). 

72.  By  law  (22) 

a^xa*  =  a^^*       rra^m^  gince  2  =  1  +  1,  (Art.2) 
d^'*xa'*x«"*  =  a^^xa"*  =  a^*  since  3  =  2+1,  (Art.  2) 
or,  as  these  results  may  be  written, 

(^~)2=a2«; 

More  generally  it  follows  that  if  «  be  any  positive  integer 
(a*")*  =  a'*Xfl'*xa"x...  to  »  factors  ; 

=  a"** ;  by  definition  of  nm. 

Thus  if  ^  and  n  be  any  two  positive  integers 

(a")*  =  a***. 

It  of  course  follows  equally  that 

(«•)»»=  a*»=  (fl~)"....  (24) 

For  instance 

(cfif  =  fl^^xaSxa^xa^xa'  =  a^+^+a+a+s  -,  ^6.(3) 

=  a3 .  (6)  ^  (a)6  +  6+5  3^  ^5  X  a6  X  a«  =  (a5)3; 

The  laws  (22),  (23),  (24)  will  be  afterwards  shown  to  hold 
good  for  fractional  and  negative  indices  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  articles. 

73.  By  the  definition  of  an  index 

(aJ)^=  ab.ab 

=  aabb  by  (9)  and  (10) 

Similarly  (a  J)^=  ab,ab,ab 

=  aaabbb 
=  a^ja. 

And  {aby  =  {ab) . (ai) .{ab) ...  n  factors, 

=  aaaa...  n  fi^ctors.idd...  n  fisu^tors, 

or  (aJ)*=a"5r...  (25) 
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This  law  also  will  be  shown  later  on  to  hold  for  all  indices, 
negative  or  fractional,  defined  as  in  Articles  67  and  69. 

74.  It  has  been  suggested  that  other  interpretations  may 
be  given  to  a,  £,  &c  in  the  formulsB,  and  that  valid  results 
may  be  deduced  firom  these  formulse  by  means  of  such  in- 
terpretations. An  illustration  which  may  be  useful  here- 
after will  now  be  given. 

Let  the  symbol  a  denote  the  transference  or  step  of 
a  moving  point  through  a  given  space  as  OA^  in  a  given 
direction,  and  let  b  denote  a  transference  through  another 
given  space  in  some  direction  not 
necessarily  the  same,  as  AB,  Then 
a-\-h  will  denote  the  effect  of  making 
first  the  step  a,  and  then  the  step  b. 
By  the  two  steps  the  point  is  moved 
from  0  to  J?.  Through  0  and  J? 
draw  OC  and  CB  parallel  to  AB  and  OA  respectively.  A 
transference  firom  0  to  (7  is  exactly  the  same  in  magni- 
tude and  direction  as  one  from  ^  to  ^,  while  the  step 
from  C  to  J3  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  from  0  to  ^. 
Hence  a  step  first  from  0  to  C7  and  then  from  C  to  B  \a 
denoted  hj  b-^-a.  The  efiect  of  these  two  steps  is  a  trans- 
ference from  Oio  B,    Hence 

a  +  i  =  J+a, 
and  either  of  these  expres- 
sions denotes  a  transference 
over  OB. 

75.  li  AO  be  produced  to 
A'  making  OA'  ^qual  in 
length  to  OA,  and  CO  to  C\ 
making  OC  equal  in  length 
to  0(7,  and  through  A'  and  C  straight  lines  be  drawn 
parallel  to  CC  and  AA'  so  as  to  complete  a  parallelogram 
BBEF,  very  elementary  geometry  will  show  that  OE  and 
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OB  are  in  the  same  straight  line  and  eqnal  in  magnitude, 
and  similarly  OD  and  OF. 

The  step  OA  being  denoted  by  a,  the  step  0^'  is,  in 
accordance  with  Art.  64,  denoted  by  —a.  Hence  a 
transference  from  0  by  (7  to  ^  is  denoted  by  i— a,  while  a 
transference  from  0  to  ^through  A'  is  denoted  by  —  a  + J. 

Hence  J— a  =  — a+i. 

Similarly,  a  transference  from  0  io  E  may  be  denoted  by 
either  of  the  equivalent  symbols  — a—i  or  — i— a,  and  a 
transference  from  0  to  i^  by  either  of  the  equivalent  sym- 
bols fl— 5  or  — 4-f  «• 

76.  Again,  a  transference  from  0  to  ^  is  exactly  equal  in 

magnitude,  but  opposite  in  direction  to  the  transference 

from  0  to  J?.     Hence  with  the  recognised  interpretation 

of  the  sign  — , 

— (a  +  i)  =  —a— J. 

Similarly,  the  transference  from  0  to  D  is  equal  in  mag- 
nitude, but  opposite  in  sign  to  that  from  0  to  F.     Hence 

a— 4  =  — (4— fl). 

Similarly,  if  c  represent  a  third  step  or  transference  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  the  formulsB  (l)  to  (7)  will  all  hold. 

77.  In  the  numerical  interpretation  previously  given  to 
the  equations  of  Art.  53,  a.(l)^that  is,  the  result  of  per- 
forming the  operation  of  multiplication  indicated  by  a  on 
the  unit — has  been  written  briefly  as  a.  If  the  same  be 
done  with  the  new  interpretation  of  a  as  a  transference,  the 
symbol  a  will  denote  equally  the  transference  of  the  point 
or  the  product  of  (i.e.  the  thing  produced  by)  the  trans- 
ference— that  is,  the  straight  line  OA. 

The  symbol  5. a  will  therefore  reasonably  indicate  the 
result  of  performing  the  operation  h  on  the  line  a.  The 
product  of,  or  thing  produced  by,  the  transference  of  the 
line  a  over  the  distance  indicated  by  i  is  evidently  the  area 
of  the  parallelogram  OACB. 
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The  product  of  a. i  is  evidently  the  same  thing.     Hence 

b.a  =.  a,b 
and  either  of  these  products  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
area  of  the  parallelogram  of  which  a  and  b  are  adjacent  sides. 

This  result  agrees  with  and  includes  the  former  numerical 
result  in  the   case  when  a 
and  b  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

•  78.  In  a  similar  manner  if 
c  represent  a  transference  not 
in  the  same  plane  as  the 
former  two,  let  a  parallele- 
piped be  described  with  OA, 
OB,  OC  as  adjacent  edges. 
The  product  ab  representing 
the  area  of  the  parallelogram 

OAJEB,  the  product  c*ab  will  represent  the  thing  produced 
by  the  transference  of  this  parallelogram  over  the  step  OC, 
that  is,  the  volume   of  the  paral- 
lelepiped.   But  this  same  quantity 
can  be  also  represented  hj  a,bc  or 
c.ai.     Hence 

a,bc  =:  b,ca  :&  cab  =  (aic). 

79.  K  a  step  0£  be  represented 
by  b,  the  step  £C  by  c  and  the  step 
OA  by  a,  the  step  OC  ib  represented 
hyb-^-c.  Hence  if  the  parallelogram 
OCFA  be  completed,  it  is  repre- 
sented by  a.{b-\-c). 

But,  assuming  that  a,  b,  e  are  all  in  the  same  plane,  if 
£H  be  drawn  equal  and  parallel  to  OA  or  CF,  and  Fff,  AH 
be  joined,  it  is  easily  seen  geometrically  that 

D  OAFC  =  D  OAffB+  n  BHFC ; 

/.     affi-^-c)  =  ab  +  ac. 

E 
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If  CB  be  produced  to  C  and  BC  be  made  equal  to  BC, 
OC  is  evidently  represented  by  i— c,  and  if  the  parallelo- 
gram AOC'F'  be  completed  it  is  represented  by  a,{b—c). 

But  AOC'F' z=z  u  OAHB-^  D  BHrC\ 

,\    a.{ib—c)  =  ai — ac, 

80.  These  illustrations  have  been  given  now,  not  with 
the  intention  of  following  up  the  interpretation  thus 
suggested,  but  that  the  student  may  see  more  clearly  that 
the  equations  of  Art.  53  admit  of  still  greater  generality 
of  meaning  than  has  been  given  even  by  the  introduction 
of  the  negative  quantity,  and  that  Algebra  is  something 
veiy  much  wider  in  its  scope  than  a  mere  substitution  of 
letters  for  numbers  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  general  arith- 
metical problems. 

Examples. 

1.  If  a  =  4,  6  =  3,  c  =  2,  (i  =  1 ;  find  the  values  of 

(1)     a  +  b-{e  +  d); 
a  +  2c      a^c 

(3)     (a+6+c)(6  +  c  +  </)— («+6)«. 

2.  With  the  same  values  of  the  letters,  show,  by  finding  the 
arithmetical  value  of  each  of  the  quantities  involved,  that 

(1)     a(6  +  c  +  {2)  =  a6+a<54-ac2; 

.  .     a       b  ad 

^^'  I'^d-h^' 

.  .     a       h       ad'\'hc 

^^>    7  +  5  =  ~^5— 

3.  Find  the  values  of 

(a+6+c)*;    (a  +  2c)*;    (6  +  <j0*» 
a»  6,  c^  d  having  the  same  values  as  before. 
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4.  Illustrate  the  formulse 

(1)  (a5)"=a»ft"; 

(2)  a**  X  a*  =  a"**", 

in  the  cases  when  a  =  2,  6  =  3,  m  =  4,  n  =  5,  by  finding  the 
numerical  value  of  each  side  in  each  equation. 

5.  If  a  =  7,  5  =  5,  c  =  4,  find  the  values  of 

(1)  A/(a+6  +  c)-i^2a  +  c-26; 

(2)  4/a+V'i^-{26  +  2(a-c)}i; 

(2a-6)*-(2c-a)i* 

6.  If  a;  =  3,  y  =  2,  find  the  values  of 

(1)  {a^^x^z+y^Y; 

(2)  a^-2fB»y+3aj«y'-2ay+y*; 

(3)  (aj'+Ajy+y')'; 

(4)  aJ*  +  2a:'y  +  3a^y'  +  2acy'+y*. 


X  a 


CHAPTER  III. 

ELEMENTABT  OPERATIONS.      ADDITION  AND  SUBTRACTION. 

81^  Any  combinatit)n  of  symbolB,  such  as  a,  5,  c^  when 
connected  by  the  signs  of  operation  X ,  .  ,  -5-,  + 1  — »  &c., 
is  called  an  algebraical  expression.  Those  parts  of  an 
expression  which  are  connected  by  the  signs  +  and  —  are 
called  the  terms  of  the  expression  (Art.  11). 

82.  An  expression,  such  as 

which   does  not  assume  a  fractional  form,  is   called  an 
integral  expression. 

If  none  of  the  terms  involve  fisbctors  raised  to  fictional 
indices  the  expression  is  called  a  rational  expression. 

If  the  expression  assume  a  Jractionalform,  as r-,   it 

is  called  a  fractional  expression, 

83.  It  may  of  course  happen  that  an  integral  algebraical 
expression  may,  for  some  values  of  the  letters,  have  a 
fractional  value,  while  the  fractional  expression  may  have 
an  integral  value.  Thus  if  a  have  the  value  7,  and  b  the 
value  i,  the  integral  expression  a^2b  has  the  value 
f— 2xi;   that  is,  |— 1  or  J.     On  the  other  hand,  the 

fractional  expression  ^  has  for  the  value  of  a  and  b  the 
value  Y  9  which  is  3.    The  words  'fractional'  and  'integral/ 
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as  applied  to  algebraical  expressions,  thus  apply  to  tlie/(7n4 
of  the  expression  and  not  to  its  value  for  particulAr  values 
of  the  letters  involved. 

84.  A  single  term  may  consist  of  one  &ctor,  as  a^  or 
may  be  the  product  of  two  or  more  fiictors,  as  ^^  abc^  a^  c. 
If  one  of  the  factors  is  a  definite  number,  as  the  &ctor  3 
in  the  term  3  abc^  that  factor  is  usually  written  first,  and  is 
called  the  coefficient  or  sometimes  the  numerical  coefficient 
of  the  term. 

85.  Terms  which  involve  the  same  combination  of 
literal  fectors,  as  Sabc,  Jabc,  are  called  like  or  similar 
terms. 

Terms  which  involve  difierent  combinations  of  literal 
&ctors  are  called  unlike  or  dissimilar  terms  ;  as  5  a^,  7  a^b. 

86.  A  term  involving  a  single  literal  factor,  as  5  a,  7  6,  c, 
is  called  a  term  of  one  degree,  or  of  one  dimension,  or  a 
linear  term.  The  last  two  designations  arise  from  the  &ct 
that  single  letters,  as  a,  i,  c,  are  often  employed  to  denote 
the  lengths  of  lines. 

A  term  involving  the  product  of  two  literal  factors, 
as  a\  alf,  be,  is  called  a  term  of  two  dimensions,  or  of  the 
second  degree.  In  Articles  23  and  77  it  is  seen  that  a 
product,  such  as  ab,  may  represent  an  area,  having  two 
dimensions,  length  and  breadth. 

A  term  involving  the  product  of  three  literal  factors 
is  similarly  called  a  term  of  three  dimensions  or  of  the 
third  degree,  as  a',  a^d,  abc.  In  Articles  24  and  78  it  is 
shown  that  a  volume  having  three  dimensions — length, 
breadth  and  thickness — may  be  represented  by  the  product 
of  three  £Eu;tors  each  of  which  represents  a  line. 

Most  people  are  unable  to  conceive  of  actual  physical 
quantities  possessing  more  than  three  dimensions,  but  the 
phrase  is  a  convenient  one  and  in  analogy  with  the 
language  used  up  to  this  point;  a  term  containing  four 
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literal  £aiCtors  is  called  a  term  of  four  dimensions  or  of  the 
fomi^h  degree,  and  so  on. 

Thus  the  terms  Ic^h^  and  Wc^lfic^  are  of  five  and  nine 
dimensions  respectively,  for  a*  h^  is  merely  an  abbreviation 
for  aaabbf  and  c^Jfic^  is  an  abbreviation  for  aabbbccec,  and 
these  terms  contain  five  and  nine  literal  factors  respectively. 

87.  An  expression  consisting  of  one  term  is  called  a 
monomial:  one  consisting  of  two  terms,  as  a +  d,  or  2a— 3d, 
a  binomial;  and  the  words  trinomial,  quadrinomial, polynomial 
are  applied  to  expressions  containing  three,  fonr^  or  many 
terms  respectively. 

88.  An  expression  of  which  all  the  terms  are  of  the 
same  dimensions  is  called  a  homogeneous  expression.  Thus 
a  +  &  +  (?  is  a  homogeneous  expression  of  one  dimension  or 
the  first  degree  or  a  linear  expression;  3a^+  2ad— 5&^  is  a 
homogeneous  expression  of  two  dimensions  or  of  the  second 
degree. 

A  homogeneous  expression  will  be  spoken  of  as  an 
expression  of  four,  five,  &c.,  as  the  ease  may  be,  dimensions. 

89.  Before  proceeding  to  explain  and  illustrate  the 
processes  of  addition  and  subtraction  as  applied  to  Alge- 
braical expressions,  it  will  be  well  to  reproduce  those 
formulsB  of  Art.  53  which  will  be  chiefly  employed.  They 
are,  retaining  the  numbering  of  that  Article^ 

(4)  a  +  (6  +  (?)  =  fl  +  d  +  e?, 

(5)  a  +  (i— er)  ==  a  +  b—c, 

(6)  a— (6  +  f?)  =  a^b-^c, 

(7)  fl— (d  — c)  =  a— 5  +  <?, 
(9)  ab  =  ba, 

(11)  a{b+€)  =  ab  +  ac, 

(12)  a{b'-c)  =  ab—ac. 

90.  The  addition  of  two  algebraical  expressions,  if  none 
of  the  terms  are  like,  can  only  be  represented  by  connecting 
the  second  expression    with  the  first  by  means  of  the 
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sign  +.     Thus  if  it  be  required  to  add  a-^b—c  toj5  + j'  +  r 
the  process  and  the  result  can  only  be  represented  in  the 

form  j,^q^r+{a  +  b^c), 

or,  by  (4)  and  (5),    p  +  q  +  r  +  a-^-b^e, 

91.  If  however  some  of  the  terms  in  the  one  expression 
are  like  to  some  in  the  other,  a  considerable  simplification 
may  be  effected.     Thus  let  it  be  required  to  add 

3a^2  4.4a.+  5    to   2a?2-.3a?— 2, 
the  result  is  expressed  as 

2aj»— 3a?— 2  +  (3«*  +  4a?+5) 

=  (24-3)a^  +  (4-3)«  +  (5-2)    by  (11)  and  (12) 
=  6a?*+j?+3. 

Two  like  terms  can  be  replaced  by  a  single  term  like  to 
them,  its  coefficient  being  the  sum  or  difference  of  the 
coefficients  of  the  original  terms,  according  as  those  terms 
have  the  same  or  opposite  signs. 

92.  The  above  process  is  more  conveniently  represented 
by  writing  down  the  expressions  to  be  added  in  two 
horizontal  lines,  like  terms  being  placed  in  the  same 
vertical  line,  thus  2^-3a?-.2 

3a?*  +  4iP  +  5 
5a?*^-»-    a? +  3 

The  sum  is  then  obtained  by  adding  or  subtracting  the 
coefficients  of  like  terms. 

93.  It  is  convenient  for  many  purposes  to  alter  somewhat 
the  phraseology  hitherto  employed  in  regard  to  subtraction. 

The  expression  a^b  has  been  said  to  denote  the  process 
of  subtracting  b  firom  a :  it  will  in  future  be  more  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  result  of  adding  —  d  to  a,  and  will  be 
called  the  algebraical  sum  of  a  and  —b. 
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Thus  a  +  J—tf— rf  is  the  algebraical  sum  of  a,  by^c 
and  — (/. 

94.  With  this  modified  phraseology  the  mle  for  the 
addition  of  two  or  more  expressions  becomes: — ^The  co- 
eflScient  of  any  term  in  the  sum  of  the  expressions  is  the 
algebraical  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  the  like  terms  in  the 
separate  expressions. 

The  practical  method  of  adding  any  number  of  expressions 
is,  as  in  the  case  of  two,  to  write  them  down  in  separate 
horizontal  lines  so  that  as  far  as  possible  all  like  terms  shall 
come  in  the  same  vertical  line.  The  addition  is  then 
easily  performed  by  taking  the  algebraical  sum  of  the 
coefficients  of  each  set  of  like  terms  and  writing  that  as 
the  coefficient  of  the  same  kind  of  term  in  the  smn.  As  an 
example,  the  sum  of  the  four  expressions  a^—3x^-\'Sx-~l, 
2a?3_-3,  3a?2— .4a?-|-5  and  «^  — 2a;^— 5  will  be  best  found 
in  the  following  manner. 

All  the  expressions  should  be  written  in  the  same  order 
either  of  descending  powers  of  a  (that  is,  with  the  highest 
power  first,  and  so  on)  or  in  the  opposite  order.  By  (2) 
and  (3)  of  Art.  53  the  order  of  the  terms  may  be  changed 
at  pleasure. 

2x^  -3 

+  3ip2— 4/C4.6 

-2a?3+    x^         -5 
a?^H-    a?2_   a?— 4 
The  algebraical  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  «*  is  1  +  2  —  2 
or  1,  that  of  those  of  a^^  jg  _3  +  3^.  1  q^  x,  of  those  of  x 
is  3—4  which,  by  Art.  64,  is  ~(4  — 3)  or  —1,  while  the 
algebraical  sum  of  the  terms  independent  of  a;  is 

—  1  —  3  +  5  —  6  or  —4. 
96.  The  subtraction  of  one  expression  from  another  can 
be  similarly  effected. 
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Let  it  be  required  to  subtract 

a?*— 3a^+3a?-.l  from  2a;3— 5a?*  +  4a?— 3. 
The  result  of  the  process  can  be  expressed  as 

2fl?3-6a?2  +  4a?-r.3-(a^— 3a?2+3a?—l), 
which 

=  2fl?»-6aj2  +  4ar-3— a?3  +  3a?a  — 3a?+l  by  (6)  and  (7) 

in  which  form  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coefficient  of  each 
term  is  obtained  by  changing  the  sign  of  every  term  in  the 
subtrahend,  or  expression  to  be  subtracted,  and  then 
proceeding  to  take  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  coefficients. 

96.  This  process  is  more  easily  performed  by  writing 

the  subtrahend  below  the  expression  from  which  it  is  to  be 

subtracted,  mentally  going  through  the  process  of  changing 

the  sig^  of  each  coefficient  in  the  subtrahend  and  taking 

the  algebraical  sum  of  the  coefficient  so  changed  and  that 

of  the  like  term  in  the  other  expression  as  the  corresponding 

coefficient  in  the  resulting  difference. 

Thus  the  above  example  will  be  writiien 

2a?3_6;pa4.4a.«3 

aj3_3a?2  4.3a?— 1 

a^— 2ar^+    a?— 2 
The  coefficient  of  x^  will  be  2  —  1  or  1 ;  that  of  a?*  will 
be  —5  +  3,  which  =  —(5  —  3)  or  —2  (Art.  54);  that  of  ar 
is  4—3  or  1,  and  the  numerical  term  is  —3+ 1  or  —2. 

97.  Again,  let  it  be  required  to  subtract 

!jfi~-2a?^Zx-\  from  a?*-2a^  +  2. 
Here  the  terms  in  each  expression  are  not  all  like  to  a 
term  in  the  other,  but  those  which  are  like  can  be  written 
as  before  in  a  vertical  line, 

a?*  — 2a?^  H-2 

a.8_2ar*+3a?— 1 

a?4— 3a;3^2a^-3a?+3 
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There  is  no  term  x^  in  the  subtrahend.  Hence  the 
coefficient  of  d?*  in  the  difference  is  1 ;  that  of  a?^  is  —2  —  1 
or  —  3 ;  that  of  a;^  is  +2,  that  of  a?,  —  3,  and  the  numerical 
term  2  +  1  or  3. 

98.  The  validity  of  these  rules  for  addition  and  sub- 
traction depends  on  the  formula  repeated  in  Art.  89  with 
the  implied  extension  of  (4),  (5),  (6)  and  (7)  mentioned 
in  Articles  15  and  20,  that  whatever  be  the  number  of 
terms  within  a  bracket,  the  bracket  may  be  removed  and 
the  signs  left  unaltered,  if  the  bracket  be  preceded  by  a 
sign  +  ;  while,  if  it  be  preceded  by  a  sign  — ,  the  signs 
of  all  the  terms  within  it  must  be  changed  when  the 
bracket  is  removed. 

99.  The  enclosure  of  expressions  within  a  bracket 
(Art.  11)  implies  that  the  whole  included  expression  is  to 
be  treated  as  one  quantity  and  subjected  to  the  operation 
indicated  by  the  symbol  preceding  it.  The  same  notation 
sometimes  occurs  in  a  more  complicated  form.  Thus  as 
the  result  of  an  algebraical  calculation  an  expression  of  the 
foUowing  form  may  be  met  with : 

This  means  that  the  whole  expression  within  the  square 
brackets  []  is  to  be  subtracted  &om  a.  That  expression 
is  the  result  of  subtracting  e  from  the  expression  within 
the  brackets  {  },  while  the  latter  again  is  the  result  of 
subtracting  {c^d)  from  h. 

By  means  of  the  formulsB  (4),  (5),  (6)  and  (7)  these 
brackets  may  be  removed  in  succession,  beginning  with 
the  interior  one.     Thus 

=  a  — [^  — c  +  c?— tf] 
=  a— 4  +  c— rf  +  tf. 
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100.  As  another  instance  take  the  expression 

2a-[a-.{fi-(a-*)}]. 
Removing  the  brackets  one  at  a  time,  beginning  &om 
within,  this  expression  becomes  in  succession  equal  to 

2fl— [fl— {fi— fl-fj}] 

=  2a— [a— i-f  fl— i] 
=  2a— a  +  i— a  +  i 
=  2d, 
since  the  coefficient  of  a  becomes  2—1  —  1  or  zero. 

101.  The  brackets  may  also  be  removed  in  the  opposite 
order,  thus 

2a-[a-{J-(a-«)}] 

=  2a— a+  {4— (a- J)}  by  (7) 

=  2a-a  +  i— (a  — 4)  by  (5) 

=  2a— a  +  J— a  +  *  ^y  (7) 

=  2d      as  before. 

An  additional  notation  for  brackets,  which  is  sometimes 

useful  and  frequently  used,  is  the  placing  a  line  above  the 

terms  which  are  to  be  treated  as  in  a  bracket.  Thus  the 

notation  t 

a  —  h—c 

is  often  used  to  denote  the  same  thing  as  a— (d  — tr). 

Examples. 

1.  Add  together    a-\'h-\'Cy   a'\'h''C^   a— ft  +  c,   <J  +  ft— a. 

2.  Add  together    ar*  — 3a5'+3a;— 1    and   sc'  +  Sic'  +  Saj+l. 
Find  the  value  of  each  of  these  expreesions  when  x  has 

the  value  3,  and  verify  that  the  sum  of  these  values  is  the  value 
of  their  sum. 

3.  Add  together     2ar^-3aj*y  +  4ay'-y',   a»4-2a?'y-3y», 

5«y"— 3aj'  +  4y',  and  ac'  +  ac^y— 9a:y*. 

4.  Subtract  as*— 3a5^  +  3a-l  from  a'  +  3JB"  +  3aj+l,  and 
taking  3  as  the  value  of  x  verify  that  the  difference  of  the 
values  of  the  two  expressions  is  the  value  of  their  difference. 
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6.  Add  together    aj*  +  4a:'  +  4   and  a?*  +  3a»— 2a5"— 3, 
and  from  their  sum  subtract  a;*— a^— 4aj'— 4aj. 

6.  Simplify 

(a  +  6  +  c  +  rf)— (a— 6  +  c— (f)  +  (a— 6— c— <f)— (o  +  6— c  +  (/). 

7.  Remove  the  brackets  from 


a-{h-{c-{d-e-f))\ 
8.  Remove  the  brackets  fr*om 


7a-[2a+  {6-(4a  +  a-6)}] 
and  reduce  the  resulting  expression  to  its  simplest  form. 

9.  Add  together 

—  lOa  +  66— 6c,     76  +  9a— 3c,     8c— o— 96, 
and  verify  the  result  when  a  =  4,  6=3,  c  =  2. 

10.  Simplify         5a-[26-{a  +  (26-4a)}]. 

11.  Add  together 

a'— 2a6  +  6*,    6'— 26c  +  c«,   c'-2ca  +  a',   and 
2a6  +  26c  +  2ca-a'-6«-c". 

12.  If  a  =  3,  6  =  2,  c  =  1,  find  the  values  of 

(1)  (a«-2a6c+6")  +  (6'-2a6c+c»)  +  (c»-2a6c  +  a'); 

(2)  (a  +  6  +  c)  {(a»-2a6  +  6*)  +  (6»-26c  +  c'»)  +  (c*-2ca  +  a«)}. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BLEMBNTABT  OPEBATIONS.      MULTIPLICATION. 

102.  The  laws  which  govern  the  process  of  muHaplication 
of  algebraical  symbols  are,  still  retaining  the  former 
numbering, 


(9) 

ab  =  ba^ 

(10) 

a  .  {be)  =  {ab) .  c  =  abc. 

(H) 

aib  +  c)  =  ab-^-aCy 

(12) 

a{b^e)  =  ab—ac, 

(22) 

fl'^Xfl"  =  «*•'•■", 

(Art.  64) 

(23) 

a**-Hfl"  =  a**"", 

(Art.  68) 

(24) 

(a~)»  =  a~», 

(Art.  72) 

(25) 

{aby  =  fl«J", 

(Art.  73) 

in  the  last  foor  of  which  the  letters  m  and  n  are  at  present 
supposed  to  be  restricted  to  mean  whole  numbers. 

108.  Two  single  terms  involving  the  same  letters  can 
be  multiplied  together  by  taking  the  product  of  the 
numerical  coefficients  as  coefficient  of  the  product,  and  by 
writing  each  of  the  letters  with  an  index  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  indices  of  that  letter  in  the  two  given  terms. 
Thus  SabcxSa^S^c 

=  3x5  .abca^b^c 

=  15aamfic€ 

=  16fl3JV  by  (22) 

the  various  steps  depending  on  the  facts  concisely  indicated 
in  (9)  and  (l  O)  that  the  value  of  the  product  of  any  number 
of  fiictors  is  a  definite  quantity  quite  independent  of  the 
order  of  the  factors.    (Art.  62.) 
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Similarly  2aHx7  aJflt^  =  1 4  a^  j  V ; 

The  distributive  laws  (11)  and  (12)  show  that  a  single 
term  can  be  multiplied  into  an  expression  containing  many 
terms  by  multiplying  it  into  each  term  in  succession,  and 
writing  down  the  products  with  their  proper  signs. 
Thus  {2aH^aV^-\'4:a<^)xZabc  =  ^a^Iflc^ZaH'^c+  I2a^bc^. 

104.  Let  it  be  required  to  multiply  (a  +  J)  by  {c+d). 

The  process  is  indicated  by  the  symbol 

But  by  (11) 

(c  +  rf).(fl+i)=  (d?  +  ^«  +  (c-f  rf)i 

=  a{c-\'d)-\-h{c^d)  by  (9) 

=  ac  +  flrf  +  i<?  +  W  ty(ll) 

Similarly 

(c-frf)(fl-i)  =(c+^fl— (c  +  <i)i  ty  (12) 

=za[c-¥d)^b{c  +  d)  by  (9) 

=  a€'\-ad^(bc  +  bd)  by  (ll) 

=  aC'\-ad^bc^bd  by  (6)  of  Art.  (53) 
Again 

(e?— rf).(a-i)  =  ((?-rf)a-(ff— rf)J  ty(^2) 

=  a(ff-rf)—i(c-rf)  by  (9) 

.  =:  ac'-ad^{bc^bd)  1^7(12) 

=zac^ad^bc  +  bd  by(7)of  Art.  (53) 

Comparing  these  results  we  see  that  the  product  of  one 
binomial  expression  into  another  is  obtained  by  taking 
the  product  of  every  term  in  the  one  by  each  term  in 
the  other,  and  placing  a  +  sig^  before  a  product  of  two 
positive  terms  or  two  negative  terms,  and  a  —  sign  before 
the  product  of  a  negative  into  a  positive  term. 

106.  We  have  thus  from  a  different  point  of  view 
arrived  at  the  same  rule  of  signs  for  multiplication  as  was 
obtained  in  Articles  56,  67,  58. 
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Sy  this  second  method  we  apparently  avoid  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  multiplication  of  a 
negative  quantity  by  a  positive  one  or  of  two  negative 
quantities  together.  The  evasion  is  only  apparent  if  it  be 
wished  to  have  perfectly  general  formulae;  for  the  quantities 
a^h^  C'-din  the  last  article  may  either  or  both  be  negative 
unless  the  results  are  to  be  accepted  as  true  only  when  a  is 
greater  than  i,  and  c  than  d. 

The  last  of  the  three  formulse  of  the  Article  104  will 
evidently  give  the  same  value  for  {c—d)  (a  — i)  as  for 
{d—c)  {i^(i\  which  again  leads  to  the  theorem  that  the 
product  of  ( — a) .  (  —  i)  =  ai. 

106.  Similarly 

=  (a  +  i-tf)(;?  +  j)-(a  +  i-<?)r  by  (12) 

=  {a-\-b^c)p'\-{a-\-b'-c)q-{a-\-b—c)r  by  (11) 
=jD(fl  +  i— <?)  +  5'(flt+J-c)— r(a  +  4-(?)  by  (9) 
=  jt?a+jt?i— jE?<?  +  j'a+ji— j'C— (rfl  +  fJ— re) 

by  (11)  and  (12) 
=  /w+jpi— j9c  +  5'«H- jj— j'd?— r«— ri  +  rc 

by  (6)  and  (7)  of  Art.  (53) 

From  this  result  we  see  that  the  rules  of  multiplication  of 
Art.  104  apply  to  the  product  of  two  trinomial  algebra- 
ical expressions,  and  by  a  similar  process  those  rules  can  be 
shown  to  hold  for  the  product  of  any  two  algebraical 
expressions,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  terms  in  each. 
The  two  algebraical  expressions  are  called  ih^  factors  of  the 
result  formed  by  multiplying  them,  and  the  resulting 
expression  is  called  the  product.     (Art.  22.) 

107.  If  the  terms  in  the  expressions  be  unlike,  no  farther 
reduction  can  be  made  in  the  product,  but  ordinarily  some 
of  the  terms  in  this  latter  are  alike  and  can  therefore  be 
replaced  by  a  single  term  as  in  addition. 
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108.  It  most  frequently  happens  that  the  multiplier  and 
multiplicand  contain  the  same  letter  or  letters,  and  can 
each  be  arranged  in  descending  or  ascending  powers  of  one 
of  the  common  letters.  Let  it  for  instance  be  required  to 
multiply  iF®+2a?2  +  2«?+l  by  a;*+3a?  +  2.  The  process  is 
best  conducted  in  the  following  manner.  Write  the 
multiplier  beneath  the  multiplicand,  putting  the  highest 
powers  of  the  common  letter  a  in  the  two  expresdons  in 
a  vertical  line 

fl;3  +  2«*  +  2a?+  1 
aT2+Sa?+2 


+  2ar*  +  4aj*  +  4a?+2 

a^  +  5aj*  +  lOa?*  + 1 1  a?*  +  7a?  +  2 

Drawing  a  horizontal  line  below  the  multiplier,  write 
immediately  under  it  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  first 
term  of  the  multiplier  into  all  the  terms  of  the  multipli- 
cand, these  products  being  obtained  according  to  the  rule 
of  Art.  103.  In  the  line  below  this  Write  the  products  of 
the  second  term  of  the  multiplier  into  the  different  terms 
of  the  multiplicand,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  t^rms  of  the 
multiplier  have  been  used.  Then  adding  together  the 
coefficients  of  like  terms  the  final  product  is  obtained  and 
written  below  in  its  simplest  form. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  successive  lines  in  the  product 
are  written  continually  more  and  more  to  the  right  hand. 
This  is  merely  a  matter  of  convenience,  in  order  to  make 
like  terms  come  in  the  same  vertical  Une. 
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109.  Another  instance  will  be  given  in  which  some  of 
the  terms  are  negative. 

a8  +  2a?«  — 2a?— 1 

+  2»«— 4»«  +  6aj*  — 4ar'  +  2aj« 

—  2a:*  +  4a?*— 6ar*+4«2— 2aj 

—  fl?*  +  2ip'— 3a?2+2a?— 1 

Here  the  saccessive  rows  of  multiplication  are  the  results 
of  mnltiplying  the  multiplicand  in  succession  by  the  terms 
of  the  multiplier,  regard  being  had  to  the  rule  of  signs  of 
Art.  104. 

110.  The  product  of  two  algebraical  expressions  can 
thus  in  aU  cases  be  found  by  a  direct  process.  When  the 
two  expressions  to  be  multiplied  contain  any  common 
letter,  the  term  of  the  product  which  involves  the  highest 
power  of  that  letter  is  the  product  of  the  terms  in  the 
multiplier  and  multiplicand  which  respectively  contain  the 
highest  powers  of  the  same.  This  remark  will  be  found  to 
be  of  importance  when  the  subject  of  the  inverse  operation 
of  Division  comes  to  be  considered. 

111.  When  a  single  term  is  multiplied  by  a  single  term, 
the  dimensions  of  the  product  (Art.  86)  are  the  sum  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  factors.  This  follows  since  the  number 
which  expresses  the  dimensions  of  any  term  is  merely  the 
number  of  literal  factors  involved.  Thus,  in  the  example 
of  Art.  103,  the  term  3abc  is  of  three  dimensions,  since 
it  contains  three  literal  factors  a,bjC;  the  term  5a^i^c^ 
which  means  5aabbbc,  since  it  contains  six  literal  &ctorSy 
is  of  six  dimensions.  The  product  15a^^c*  containing 
(3^4  +  2)  literal  &ctoTB  is  of  nine  dimensions. 

7 
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112.  If  a  homogeneoos  expression  (Ait.  88)  be  multiplied 
by  another  homogeneous  expression,  the  product  wiU  be  a 
homogeneous  expression  whose  dimensions  are  the  sum  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  two  original  expressions. 

This  follows  since,  by  Art.  106,  the  product  of  the  ex- 
pressions is  the  sum  of  all  the  products  of  any  term  in  the 
first  by  any  term  in  the  second,  and,  by  Art.  Ill,  each 
single  product  is  a  term  of  dimensions  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  two  factors. 

If  therefore  in  multiplying  two  such  expressions  together, 
the  student  discovers  that  he  has  obtained  terms  of  different 
dimensions,  he  may  be  sure  that  there  is  an  error  in  his 
work,  and  the  error  will  be  in  those  terms  whose  dimensions 
are  not  the  sum  of  the  dimensions  of  the  two  original 
factors. 

lid.  The  expressions  used  in  the  examples  of  multiplica- 
tion in  Art.  108  and  109  were  not  homogeneous.  Any 
one  of  them  could  easily  have  been  altered  into  a  homo- 
geneous expression  by  introducing  a  letter  a,  the  value  of 
which  is  taken  as  unity.  For  instance,  the  second  multi- 
plier «^H-2«^— 2fl?— 1  eould  be  written  as 

«*+ 2  flwc*  — 2fl*<»— a^ 

with  which  it  is  identical  if  a  have  the  value  unity.    The 
•multiplicand  could  similarly  have  been  written  as 

The  product  of  these  expressions  is  found  to  be 

a  homogeneous  expression   of  seven   dimensions,   which 
reduces  to  the  result  of  Art.  109  by  replacing  a  by  unity. 

114.  One  or  two  examples  of  multiplication  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  specially  examined. 

(a  +  b)\    This  means,  by  Art.  62,  (a + i)  (a  +  b\ 
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Hence    {a  +  bf  =  (a  +  4)  (a + J) 

=  fl(«  +  4)  +  i(tf4-J)  by  (9) 

=  oa  +  fli  +  ia  +  Ji  l>y(ll) 

or  («  +  J)2  =  a'*-|-2flJ  +  i2        by  (9)  and  Art.  62. 

116.  Again 

(fl-i)*  =  (a-.i)(a-i)  by  Art.  62 

=  (a-«)fl-(a-i)i  by  (12) 

=  a  (fl— i)-J  {a-l)  by  (9) 

=  aa-^ab'-(ba'^bb)  by  (12) 

=  a*— aj— fli  +  i* 

by  Art.  62  and  (7)  of  Art.  53 
or  (a-J)«  =  a«— 2a5  +  i^ 

This  result  can  be  deduced  from  that  of  Art.  114,  if 
we  assume  that  the  latter  holds  universally,  by  strbstitiiting 
— i  for  b.    Thus  we  get 

{«  +  (-«)}"=  «*  +  2«(-*)  +  (-5)^ 

=  fl2— 2flJ  +  i2  by  Art.  56  and  58. 

116.  Another  result  of  very  great  importance  is   the 

following : 

(fl  +  i)(a-i)=(fl  +  «)a— (fl  +  J)i  by  (12) 

=  fl(a  +  i)-J(«  +  *)  by  (9) 

=  aa  +  rti— (Sfl  +  M)  by  (11) 

=  a'-^  +  flJ— flJ  — i* 

by  Art.  (62)  and  (6)  of  Art.  53 

or  (a  +  i)(a-«)  =  a2-i^ 

117.  The  reasoning  of  the  last  three  Articles  does  not 
depend  on  the  values  of  the  quantities  a  and  d,  and  the  re- 
sults will  consequently  hold  whatever  a  and  b  may  represent. 
Thus^  if  a  represent  2^  +  3y,  and  b  represent  42r,  a  +  b  is 

(2a?+3jf)  +  4-2?,   and  a— i  is  {2x  +  Sy)'-4z. 

Hence  the  formula  of  the  last  article  gives 
{{2x+3y)-^iz}  {(2a?+3y)-4^}  =(2a?+3y)«-(4r)2. 

r  2, 
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Bat  again,  by  the  formala  of  Art.  114, 

(2  a?  +  Zyf  =  (2  a?)2  +  2  (2  ;r)  (3y)  +  {Zyf 

=:4flj2+i2ay  +  9/  by  Art.  103 

and         {izf  =  16^:8  by  Art.  103. 

Hence 

(2a?+3y  +  4j2?)(2a?+3jf— 4xf)  =  4  ai^  + 12  xy-k-^j^^l^z^ 
In   this  manner  the  results   of  Art.  114,  115,  116  can 
frequently  be  used  to  abridge  the  regular  process  of  multi- 
plication. 

118.  An  example  of  some  importance  is  afforded  in  the 
product  of  the  four  expressions 

tf  +  i+tf,   i  +  c— a,   c  +  fl— 8,   a  +  i— c. 
The  value  of  the  product  is  not  affected  by  the  order  in 
which  they  are  multiplied  together,  by  (10)  and  Art.  62. 
Taking  the  product  of  the  first  two  we  have 

(fl  +  i  +  c)(i  +  c— fl)=  {(J  +  d?)  +  fl}  {(4+tf)— fl} 

=  (S  +  c)2-fl2  Art.  116 

Again,  the  product  of  the  last  two  is 

((?  +  fl-i)(a  +  J— c)  =  {a— (J— (?)}  {tf  +  (j— <•)} 

by  (7)  of  Art.  63 
—  a2-(i-^)«  Art.  116 

-:  a2-(J2_2fc  +  c2)        Art.  115 

by  (6)  and  (7)  of  Art.  63. 

Hence  the  product  of  all  the  four  factors,  or 

(«+A  +  c)(i  +  <?—«)(c  +  «— *)(«  +  *— c) 
=  (ja  +  2J(r  +  (?2-a2)(a2-42+2fo-c«) 

by  (6)  and  (7)  of  Art.  53 
=  (2Jc)2-(fl«-J«-c«)2  Art.  116 

=z  4*V-{(fl2-i2)-ca}2  ^rt.  103 

=  4i2c2-{(a2-J2)a_2c2(a2-42)^(^}         ^^^  115 
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(6)  and  (7)  of  Art.  63,  and  (24)  of  Art.  102 
=  4J»(?2_(^4.2a2J2+i4)^2c2a«-2c«42_c4 

Art.  115  and  (24)  of  Art.  102 

=  4iV-2JV-.fl*+2fl«J2-i*  +  2(j2fl2_c* 

by  (6)  and  (7)  of  Art,  53 

by  (2)  and  (3)  of  Art.  53. 

118.  In  Art.  114,  115  formulsB  have  been  found  giving 
the  values  of  (a +  2)^  and  {a^if.  Later  on  a  formula 
will  be  proved  by  which  any  power  (Art.  62)  of  a 
binomial  expression  (Art.  87)  can  be  written  down.  The 
form  of  the  square  (Art.  62)  of  any  polynomial  can  be 
determined  now. 

Let  the  polynomial  be  a  +  i  +  ^  +  ^ +...,  where  the  symbol 
+  ...  means  that  it  is  convenient  not  to  specify  the  exact 
number  of  terms.  The  square  of  this  expression  is  obtained 
by  multiplying  it  by  itself. 

Let  the  two  factors  be  written  down  in  lines  one  below 
the  other,  thus 

a  +  A+  <?+  rf+... 

S(a2)  +  2S(a«.) 

Then  the  product  is  obtained  (Art.  106)  by  multiplying 
each  term  in  the  upper  row  by  every  term  in  the  lower  row 
and  adding  all  the  results. 

The  two  terms  multiplied  together  must  either  be  like  or 
unlike  (Art.  85).  The  product  of  two  like  terms  gives 
<w,  bb,  ccy ...  or  a\  5*,  (r^,...  The  sum  of  all  these  may  be 
denoted  by  the  convenient  symbol  2  (a^),  where  2  may  be 
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taken  as  an  abbreviation  for  the  words  *  the  sum  of  all  such 
quantities  as/ 

The  product  of  two  unlike  terms  gives  a  term  of  which 
ah  is  tiie  type.  This  particular  term  will  occur  twice, 
namely  as  the  product  of  the  a  in  the  lower  row  into  the  b 
of  the  upper  row,  and  the  b  in  the  lower  row  into  the  a  of 
the  upper  row. 

Hence  the  sum  of  the  products  of  unlike  terms  may  be 
written  as  2  S  {ab\  where  2  has  the  same  meaning  as  before. 
Hence  on  the  whole 

(fl  +  J4.c4-^+...)*=2(a2)  +  22(fl«). 

120.  As  an  example,  suppose  it  be  required  to  find  the 
value  of  (1  4■a?+a?2+a?»+^*)^ 

2  (fl2)  =  12  +  [xf  +  {a?f  +  {x^f  +  (ic^)« 

=  1  +flj2  +  a?*  +  a?«  +  a?®         by  (24)  of  Art  72. 

The  value  of  22(fli)  is  most  easily  obtained  with  accuracy 

by  taking  first  the  product  of  the  first  term  into  all  that 

succeed  it,  then  the  product  of  the  second  term  into  all  that 

follow  it,  and  so  on.    Thus 

22(a6)  =       2a;+  2x'+  2ar»4-  2a^ 

+  2aj'  +  2a5*  +  2cB* 

+  2a;'*  +  2aj'' 

+  2x^ 
and  since     2  {of)  =1         +a'         +a^         -^  (xfi  +5c» 

it  follows  that 
(1  ■fa?-fa;^  +  ar>  +  a^)'=l+2a?4-3a?^  +  4a;^+5a?*4-4g^+3a^4-2a?^  +  a:*. 

121.  A  similar  formula  holds  for  the  cube  (Art.  62)  of  any 
polynomial.  Let  the  three  factors  to  be  multiplied  together 
be  written  in  separate  horizontal  lines  one  below  the  other : 

a-\-b-\-c-\-d-\-,,. 
a-\-b'\'C-{-d-\- ,,. 


121 
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Then,  by  an  extension  of  the  rules  of  Articles  104,  106, 
the  final  product  must  be  obtained  by  multiplying  each 
term  in  the  third  row  by  every  product  of  one  term  in  the 
second  and  one  term  in  the  first  row.  Three  cases  may 
arise : 

(i)  The  three  terms  multiplied  together  may  be  all 
alike.  This  will  give  aaay  hbb^  ccc,.. ,  or  a^,  i^,  c^, . . . ;  and  the 
sum  of  all  these  terms  may  be  denoted,  as  in  Art.  119,  by 
2(«»). 

(2)  Two  of  the  terms  taken  may  be  alike  and  the 
third  different.  This  will  give  a  term  of  the  type  a^. 
This  particular  term  may  arise  in  three  ways,  namely  by 
taking  the  unlike  fi^^tor  6  out  of  the  first  row  and  the  two 
like  ones  out  of  the  second  and  third,  or  the  &ctor  6  out  of 
the  second  row  and  the  two  &ctors  a  out  of  the  first  and 
third ;  or  finally  the  two  like  factors  out  of  the  first  and 
second,  and  the  £Eu;tor  b  out  of  the  third  row.  Thus  the 
sum  of  all  this  class  of  terms  will  be  denoted  by  3  2  {cflb). 

(3)  All  three  terms  taken  may  be  unlike.  The  type 
of  such  a  term  is  abc.  This  particular  term  abc  occurs  in 
six  ways.  For  if  a  be  taken  out  of  the  first  row,  b  may 
be  taken  out  of  the  second  and  c  out  of  the  third,  or  b  out 
of  the  third  and  c  out  of  the  second.  If  a  be  taken  out  of 
the  second  row,  there  are  similarly  two  ways  of  taking  b 
and  Cy  and  two  more  if  a  be  taken  out  of  the  third.  Hence 
the  sum  of  all  this  class  of  terms  is  6  2  {abc). 

Thus  on  the  whole 

122.  As  particular  examples 

(i)         {a-^bf^{a^  +  S')  +  {3a^  +  3l^a) 

arranging  the  terms  in  descending  powers  of  a. 
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In  this  example  no  terms  exist  of  the  type  alc^  since 
the  expression  only  contains  two  different  terms. 

(a)  (fl  +  i+(?)»  =  a»  +  i»+c» 

+  6  ahc^ 

(3)  (l+a?+a?»)»=l+  a?»  +  W 

+  3».  -f  3«2 
+  3ar*+3(aj2>B* 
+  3(a?2)2  +  z{aflfx 

=  1  +7fl^  ^-sfi 

+  3i»  +3«8 

+  3»«  +  3a?* 

-f  3a?*+8aj« 
=  1  +  3ar  + GiB^^  7^^  6^4^  3^^^6^ 

123.  In  applying  the  formulse  of  Art.  119  and  121, 
the  rale  of  signs  in  multiplication  has  to  be  carefully 
remembered.  Thus  in  finding  the  square  of  (a +*—<?)  by 
Art.  119,  the  square  of  —  c  being  the  product  of  two 
negative  fisictors  will  be  positive  (Art.  58)  while  the  product 
of  +a  and  —c  will  be  negative  (Art.  56,  57).     Thus 

(fl  +  J— c)2  =s  fl2^j«  +  c2  +  2ai-2a(?— 25c. 

124.  The  cube  of  (a  +  i— <?)  can  be  deduced  from  the  for- 
mula of  Art.  121  with  the  same  precautions.    Thus 

(a  +  i-c)3={a  +  i  +  (-(?)}3 

+  ZaH  +  3fl2(  -  c)  +  ai^a  +  3  J2(  -  c)  +  3(  -  cfa  +  3(  ^cfh 

+  6ai(— (?) 
Now    (~(?)2=  (-c)x(-c)     =  +  (?2  (Art,  68) 

a^  (— c)  ==  — a^tf  (Art.  56,  57) 

(-.)3=(-cX"^)(-^)=(-^)(^^) 

by(lO)of  Art.  102 

=  -<7»  Art,  56,  57. 
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Hence  {a-^-b^cf^a^^h^—tfi^Za^h'^ZaH 

126.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  prodnct  of  two  negative 
£eu^i8  is  positive.  The  product  of  three  negative  factors, 
since  it  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  third  &ctor 
into  the  product  of  the  first  two,  is  therefore  negative. 
The  product  of  four  negative  factors,  since  it  is  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  fourth  factor^  a  negative  quantity,  into 
the  product  of  the  first  three,  also  a  negative  quantity,  is 
positive.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the 
product  of  an  even  number  of  negative  Actors  is  positive, 
while  the  product  of  an  odd  number  of  negative  factors  is 
negative. 

126.  Any  even  number  is  a  multiple  of  2,  and  can  con- 
sequently be  escpressed  in  the  form  2n  where  ^  is  a  positive 
integer.  Any  odd  number  is  obtained  by  adding  unity  to 
some  even  number,  and  can  consequently  be  represented  by 
the  general  form  2»+ 1.  Hence  as  particular  cases  of  the 
last  article  we  have 

(-1)2«     =+1 

since  the  numerical  value  of  the  product  of  the  2n  or  2»  + 1 
factors,  each  of  which  is  negative  unity,  is  unity. 

127.  The  symbol  —a  can  be  written  (— 1)« 
Hence  (-o)*^{(-l)a}» 

=  (  _  i)«a«,  by  (25)  of  Art.  73  or  1 02. 

K  »  be  even,  the  value  of  this  is  -f  a"}  and  if  »  be  odd  it 
becomes  —  «*. 

128.  The  multiplier  (  —  1)*  is  a  convenient  symbol  to 
attach  to  a  term  which  depends  on  »  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  term  is  positive  when  n  is  ev^n  and  negative  when  n  is 
odd.  Examples  of  such  terms  will  frequently  occur  in  the 
expansions  given  by  the  Binomial  Theorem. 
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129.  It  frequently  happens  in  algebraical  investigations 
that  there  is  one  letter  of  more  importance  than  the  rest, 
which  may  be  called  the  dominant  letter  of  the  expressions 
inyolved.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  usually  best  to  collect 
all  the  terms  which  involve  the  same  power  of  that  letter 
in  each  expression,  and  by  means  of  (1 1)  and  (12),  Art.  102, 
to  arrange  them  as  one  term.  Thus  let  it  be  required  to 
multiply  x-\'a  by  a; +  2,  x  being  the  dominant  letter* 
Arranging  the  process  after  the  manner  of  Art.  108,  109, 
it  is  seen  that  in  the  two  lines  of  multiplication  there  are 
two  terms  involving  x  to  the  first  power,  namely  ax  and  bx. 

x-^a 
X'\-b 


a!^-\-ax 
-{-bx  +  ab 

x^-{-{a-\-b)X'\-ab, 

Instead  of  writing  these  terms  down  separately  in  the 
result  as  ax-{-bXy  they  are  more  conveniently  written  in 
what,  by  ( 11 ),  is  the  equivalent  form,  (a  +  b)x ;  and  the  whole 
product  is  written  as      a?^  +  (a  -f  J)  a? + ab. 

In  this  form,  by  an  extension  of  the  definition  of  Article 
84,  the  quantity  (a  +  d)  is  termed  the  coefBcient  of  ^  in  the 
product. 

180.  The  result  of  the  last  article  can  be  written 

{x  +  a)[x  +  b)=zx^'{-{a-\-b)x  +  ab.  (a) 

This  being  true  whatever  values  may  be  given  to  a  and 
b  is  valid  if  —5  be  written  throughout  for  b ;  we  thus  get, 
since  a?  +  (— i)=a7— 5, 

{x  +  a){x'-b)  =  a?^  4-  (a— J)a?— aJ,  {fi) 

since  «(— i)=— ai. 

Again  in  (a)  replace  a  by  —a  as  well  as  i  by  — i ;  the 
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fonnula  then  becomes 

(;p— a)(a?— J) =a?*— (a  +  J)a?+ ai,  (y) 

since  (—«  — j)  =  — (a  +  i)  by(6)of  Art.  53 

and  (— fl)(— i)  =  a(5.  Art.  58 

The  student  who  feels  doubtful  of  the  logical  force  of  the 
deduction  of  (iS)  and  (y)  &om  (a)  should  work  out  the  multi- 
plications involved  for  himself,  and  compare  the  process  with 
that  given  in  the  last  article.  He  will  see  that  each  step 
in  his  work  could  be  deduced  from  the  corresponding  one  in 
the  investigation  of  (a)  by  making  the  change  of  b  into  ^h 
for  (^),  and  a  and  b  into  —  o  and  — b  respectively  for  (y). 

131.  Taking  the  product  of  the  two  factors  (x  +  a)  (a?  +  b) 
and  multiplying  it  by  a  third  &ctor  a;  +  ^»  it  is  seen  that  in 
the  two  lines  of  multiplication  there  are  two  terms  in- 
volving a^i  namely  (a  +  4)a?^  and  cx^, 

a^-\-     (a  +  i)  x  +  ab 
ar  +         c 

x^-\-     (a  +  b)  a^  +  abx 

+  cofl  +  {ca  +  cb)x  4-  abc 


sfi-\-{a  +  b-\-  c)x^  +  {ab  +  ca  4-  cb)x  +  abc. 

The  sum  of  these,  or  {a  +  byc^-^-cafi  by  (11)  can  be  written 
(a  +  b  +  c)x^.  Similarly  there  are  two  terms  involvings, 
namely  abx  and  c(fl4-i)a?,  which  by  (ll)  has  been  written 
{ca  +  cb)x.  The  sum  of  these,  or  abx  +  {ca  +  cb)Xj  again  by 
(11)  is  equal  to  {ab  +  ca -{' cb)x.  Hence  the  whole  product 
is  afi  +  {a  +  b-{-c)a^  +  {ab  +  ae  +  bc)x  +  abc.  The  quantities 
{a  +  b  +  c)  and  {ab  +  ac  +  be)  are,  as  in  the  last  article,  called 
the  coefficients  of  x^  and  x  respectively  in  the  product. 

182.  The  result  of  the  last  article, 
{x  +  a){x  +  b){x  +  c)=zafl  +  {a  +  b-{-c)x  +  {ab  +  ac  +  bc)x  +  abCt 

is  one  of  considerable  importance,  to  which  reference  will 
be  made  in  a  later  part  of  the  book. 
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133.  One  or  two  more  examples  of  multiplication  may 
be  given 

(o)    {ofi^xy  +/)  X  (a?+y)=  ^  Srf 
(/3)    («*  +  ay  +y2)  X  {x  -y)  =  a? — jf». 

The  working  of  these  is  given  below 

(a)     a^^xy-itf 
X  -^r  y 


ofi  +y8.  (a) 


a?  — 


«3  +  a?^^  +  a?y* 
— a^y-^xy^—r^ 


These  results  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter  to  be  par- 
ticular cases  of  general  formulae.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
the  second,  ()3),  can  be  deduced  from  the  first,  (a),  by  sub- 
stituting — y  fory. 

134.  Another  important  example  of  multiplication  is 
afforded  by  the  product  of  sfi-^y^-^-z^^yz—zx — xy  and 
x+y  +  z. 

It  is  very  easy  to  work  this  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
Art.  108,  109.  The  student  can  do  this  for  himself. 
Here  it  will  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  method  of 
Art.  129,  taking  x  as  the  dominant  letter.  The  two 
expressions  arranged  in  descending  powers  of  x  are  repre- 
sented as  below,  where  in  each  expression  the  terms 
involving  any  power  of  x  are  placed  in  a  bracket  and  are  to 
be  treated  as  one  term. 
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The  student  will  have  no  difficulty  in  following  the  first 
line  of  multiplication,  which  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  multiplicand  by  x.  The  second  line  is  the  product  of 
(y+^s)>^^^^  ^  ^^®  quantity,  into  the  multiplicand. 
The  first  term  in  the  latter  gives  evidently  {y^-z)x^.  The 
second  term  gives  — (y  +  i?)(y+^)«  or  — (y  +  ^)^^j  which 
by  Art.  114  is  —  (y*  +  2y;2r  +  J8*)a?.  The  third  term  gives 
(y+^){/-y^+'^^)or,  by(a)of  Art.  133,/  +  ;g«. 

In  adding,  the  term  involving  a?  evidently  goes  out ; 
the  coefficient  of  m  is  the  algebraical  sum  (Art.  93)  of 
^^yz-\'Z^  and  — (y^  +  2yz  +  s^)  which  is  equal  to 
y^^y^+^—i^  +  ^yz+z^)  or  y^'-yz-\'Z^-—y^^2yz—z^ 
or  fiinally  to  —  3yz.     Hence  the  whole  product  becomes 
what  is  placed  below  the  line. 

135.  The  formula  obtained  in  the  last  article  may  be 
written  symmetrically  thus 

(jj*  +y^ + z^-^yz—zx—asy)  (x  +y  +  z)=afl  +^ +z^—3  xyz, 
a  result  which  is  frequently  useful. 

136.  It  is  often  required  when  multiplying  together  two 
expressions  involving  the  same  dominant  letter,  not  to  dis- 
cover the  whole  of  the  product,  but  to  ascertain  the  coeffi- 
cient of  some  particular  power  of  the  dominant  letter. 

For  instance,  in  the  product  indicated  by  the  symbols 
{l  +  2x+3x^-^4x^  +  5x*){l'-2x-^3x^-4x^  +  5x^), 
let  it  be  required  to  find  the  coefficient  of  x^. 

To  ascertain  this,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  terms 
in  the  first  expression  multiplied  by  what  terms  in  the 
second  give  a  product  involving  x^.    These  are  clearly  the 
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second  term  in  the  first,  multiplied  into  the  last  in  the  second ; 
the  third  in  the  first  multiplied  into  the  last  but  one  in  the 
second,  and  so  on.  The  algebraical  sum  of  all  these  pro-' 
ducts  is 

or    10a;*— 12a?*  +  12a;*—  10a?*,  which  is  equal  to  zero. 
Hence  there  is  no  term  involving  a?  in  the  product. 
187.  It  is  evident  that  the  highest  power  of  a?  in  the 
product  is  the  product  of  the  highest  powers  in  the  two 
factors,  or  is  a?*  x  a?*,  or  a?®. 

Hence  if  by  a  method  similar  to  that  of  the  last 
Article  the  coefiicients  of  successive  powers  of  x  beginning 
with  a?®  or  1  and  going  up  to  «*  be  found,  the  whole  product 
wiU  be  ascertained 

Thus  the  term  independent  of  a?  is  1  x  1,  or  1. 
The  term  involving  x    is  1  x  (  —  2a?)  +  2a?  (1),  or  (O). 
The  term  involving  tfi,  is 

lx3a?*  +  2a?(-2a?)4-3a?«x(l),  or2a?2. 
The  term  involving  a?*,  is 

lx(-4a?8)  +  2a?x(3a?2)  +  3a?'x(-2a?)  +  4a?3x(l),or0. 
The  term  involving  a?*,  is 

1  X  (5a?*)  + 2a?x(-4a?3)  + 3aj*  X  (3a?«) 

+  4a?'x(  — 2a?)  +  6a;*x(l),  or  3a?*. 
The  term  involving  a?*,  is 

2a?(6a?*)  +  3a?2(-4a?s)  +  4a?3(3a?2)4-6a?*(-2a?),  or  0. 
The  term  involving  ofi^  is 

3a^.(6a?*)  +  4a?8.(-4aj3)4-5a?*.(3a?^,  or  14a?«. 
The  term  involving  a?'',  is  4  a?^ .  (6  a?*)  +  6 a?* .  ( —  4 a?^),  or  0. 
The  term  involving  a?®,  is  5a?*  .  {px^\  or  25  a?®. 
Hence  we  finally  obtain 
(l  +  2a?+3a?*  +  4a?3+5a?*)(l— 2a?4-3a?2~4a?3  +  5aj*) 

=  1  +  2a?2  +  3a?*  +  14a?«  +  26a?«, 
a  result  which  the  student  can  verify  by  going  through 
the  process  of  multiplication  in  the  ordinary  way.  I 
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Examples. 

1.  Multiply  2a!»  by  6x";    4o6*  by  3a«6;    6aW  by  6a«6'c. 

2.  Multiply  4a»-3a'6  +  2a6«-6»  by  6a«6». 

3.  Multiply  3a?^— 6ay+23/"  by  — 7a?y. 

4.  Multiply  2a;+3y  by  3aj+2y. 

5.  Multiply  7«— 4y  by  4»— 7y» 

6.  Multiply  40?'— 6a5y  +  9y"  by  2aj  +  3y. 

7.  Multiply  9a'  +  6a5  +  46«  by  3a— 26. 

8.  Multiply  a^— 3a:+,2  by  »— 3. 

9.  Multiply  aj"— 6aj*+llaj— 6  by  a?— 4. 

10.  Multiply    a^— 3a?+2  by  a^4-3a?+2. 

11.  Multiply    aj^— 2a?+2  by  »^+3af— 2. 

12.  Multiply    af+y+«  by  »— y— «. 

13.  Multiply    OB^— y*— 2y»— ;&*  by  aj+y— «,  and  the  product 
by  as— y+«. 

14.  Multiply   4a5'-3a?"y+2a:y"-y»byaj»-2aj^y+3a^-4y». 
16.  Multiply    »»-6»*-3a;-18  by  aj*+3a-4. 

16.  Simplify    («— a)(aj— 6)(a?— c) 

—  {6c(aj— a)— [(a+6+c)a;— a(6  +  c)]{r}. 

17.  Simplify    a«+6*+«*-(a-6  +  c)  (a+6-c) 

— (6— c+a)(6  +  c— a)  — (c— a+6)(e+a— 6). 

18.  Multiply    a:»-7»*+6a+l  by  2a?'-4a?+l. 

19.  Simplify    (aj-2)(»-3)-(»-7)(»-l)  +  (»-l)(a?-2). 

20.  Prove  that    (a'+a6  +  67-(a»+a5-6y  =  4a6«(a  +  6). 

21.  Prove  that    (a>a6-67-(a'-a6-6«)«  =  4a5(a2-6^. 

22.  Show  that  {l+a»)*(l+y«)»-{(l-a»)(l-y«)  +  2a^«}» 

=  4  («+ y  -  a:y)  (a^y** + a:y«' +  «), 

23.  Prove  that    (a+6+c)*+a*+6'+c* 

=  (a+6)"  +  (6  +  c)*+(c  +  a)'. 

24.  Show  that    (x+a)*  =  a?*  +  4ar»a+6afV+4a»'  +  a*. 
26.  Multiply     (a?— y)«  +  (y +«)«  +  (« -a;)^  by  a;+y  +  *. 
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26.  Prove  that    {aj*-y«)'-(y»--ar)  {^-^) 

=  a;(aj+y+«)(aj'+y"+«?— y«— «aj— jry). 

27.  Prove  that    {a— 6)  (6— c)  (c— a) 

=  a«(c-6)  +  6^(a— c)  +  c«(6— a). 

28.  Prove  that    {a  +  6)(6+c)(c4-a) 

=  ftc(6  +  c)  +  ca(<j  4- a) + a5(a  +  6)  +  2  a6c. 

29.  Simplify    (a?+y)*+4(«+3/)'({c-y) 


CHAPTER  V. 

INTEQBAL  FORBfS.     ELEMENTARY  OPERATIONS*    DIVISION. 

188.  In  the  last  chapter  a  method  has  been  given  for 
ascertaining  the  prodact  of  any  two  algebraical  expressions, 
whether  consisting  of  one  or  many  terms. 

The  problem  of  finding  the  product  when  the  fitctors  are 
given  has  been  completely  solved.  The  inverse  problem 
is — '  Given  the  prodact  and  one  fiEU^tor,  to  find  the  remain- 
ing fiu^r/  and  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  efiected 
by  the  methods  of  Division.  Those  methods  solve  a 
rather  more  general  problem ;  namely,  *  Given  two 
algebraical  expressions  involving  the  same  dominant  letter, 
which  occurs  in  one  of  them  to  a  higher  degree  (Art.  86) 
than  in  the  other,  to  ascertain  whether  the  second  is  a 
fiictor  of  the  first,  and  if  not,  what  is  the  expression  of 
lowest  degree  by  which  the  first  can  be  increased  or 
diminished  so  that  the  second  may  be  a  factor  of  it.' 

189.  It  may  be  useful  to  define  the  degree  of  an  expres- 
sion as  the  index  of  highest  power  of  the  dominant  letter 
which  occurs  in  it.  Thus  the  expressions  or^  +  2^^  —  3  and 
ar*—  I  are  of  the  third  and  fourth  degree  in  x  respectively. 
The  expression  a'  -f  a*  i  +  al^  is  of  the  third  degree,  if  a  be 
regarded  as  the  dominant  letter,  but  only  of  the  second 
when  b  is  taken  in  that  capacity. 

Thus  the  degree  of  an  expression  may  depend  on  the 
letter  which  is  chosen  as  dominant,  and  may  therefore 
differ  in  the  case  of  a  homogeneous  expression  from  the 

G 
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number  of  dimensions  (Art.  88).  Thus  <}?'\-a^h-\'ab^  is  a 
homogeneous  expression  of  three  dimensions,  while,  if  d  be 
the  dominant  letter,  it  is  only  of  the  second  degree. 

In  the  investigations  in  this  and  the  next  chapter  the 
degree  of  the  expressions  will  be  chiefly  considered  with 
regard  to  some  particular  letter  taken  as  dominant. 

140.  It  has  been  seen  (Arts.  28,  46,  47)  that,  in  the 
case  of  numbers  whether  integei's  or  fractions,  the  result  of 
division  is  always  such  a  quantity  as,  when  multiplied  by 
the  divisor,  gives  back  the  dividend.  • 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  definition  of  the  process  of 
division  in  algebra.  Thus  the  result  of  division  in  any 
case  can  only  be  ascertained  by  remembering  or  proving  a 
corresponding  result  of  multiplication. 

141.  In  Art.  68  it  has  been  shown  that  if  a  higher 
power  of  any  letter  be  divided  by  a  lower  power  the  result 
is  obtained  by  subtracting  the  index 'of  the  lower  power 
from  that  of  the  higher.     Thus 

Obviously  this  is  a  consequence  of  the  corresponding 
fact  in  multiplication  that 

142.  A  single  term  as  a^l^c  involving  powers  of  more 
than  one  letter  can  be  exactly  divided  by  a  single  term 
involving  the  same  letters,  t>r  some  of  them,  provided 
that  the  power  of  each  letter  in  the  divisor  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  same  letter  in  the  dividend.  The  result  of 
division  is  obtained  by  subtracting  the  index  of  each  letter 
in  the  divisor  from  its  index  in  the  dividend.     Thus 

The  proof  of  this  result  lies  in  the  fact  that  by  Art. 
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148.  If  the  single  terms  one  or  both  contain  numerical 
fiictors,  or  coefficients  (Art.  84),  the  coefficient  of  the 
dividend  most  be  divided  by  that  of  the  divisor  and  the 
quotient  taken  as  coefficient  of  the  result.     Thus 

this  equation  again  depending  on  the  corresponding  fact 
in  multiplication  that  (Art.  103) 

144.  If  the  single  term  of  the  divisor  contain  any  letter 
to  a  higher  degree  than  it  occurs  in  the  dividend,  the 
result  of  division  can  be  written  in  one  of  two  ways.  First, 
in  a  fractional  form :  thus 

c?l?e^ajl?<*  =  ^3-^  by  (1 7)  of  Art.  63 

^Wfjc         ty  (9)  and  (10)  of  Art.  53 


be 


{a)         by  (l3)of  Art*  63. 


Secondly  by  the  use  of  negative  indices  and  by  taking  the 
formula  (23)  of  Art.  (68)  as  perfectly  general. 

Then  aH^c^ab^<?  =  aH^-^c^''^ 

=  aH-^c-^.  (^) 

With  the  interpretations  given  to  a  negative  index  (Arts. 
69,  70),  the  two  results  (a)  and  ()3)  are  evidently  identical. 

146.  If  the  dividend  be  a  polynomial  and  the  divisor  a 
single  term  the  division  can  be  effected  by  dividing  each 
term  of  the  polynomial  by  the  divisor,  and  placing  the 
several  quotients  together  with  their  proper  signs.  Thus 
the  result  of  the  division  of 

^^l^C'-Za^1flc^l2a^bc^  by  Zabc  is  2aH'-ab^J^Aac^. 

The  proof  again  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  last  expression 
multiplied  by  Zabc  gives  back  the  dividend. 

6  2 
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This  process  is  conveniently  conducted  by  writing  the 
divisor  to  the  left  of  the  dividend  with  a  line  to  separate 
them,  and  a  line  being  drawn  below  the  dividend,  writing 
the  successive  terms  of  the  result  below  the  terms  of  the 
dividend  from  which  they  arise  :  as  illustrated  below  in  the 
example  already  worked. 

146.  In  the  more  difficult  problem  of  the  division  of  one 
polynomial  by  another,  the  same  principles  must  be  used. 
The  result  of  division  must  be  an  expression  such  that 
when  multiplied  by  the  divisor  it  will  give  the  dividend. 

If  the  two  expressions  do  not  involve  the  same  dominant 
letter,  the  division  can  nofc  be  effected  as  an  algebraical 
operation.  It  may  of  course  be  effected  as  an  arithmetical 
process,  provided  special  values  be  given  to  the  letters,  but 
the  result  can  only  be  exhibited  in  algebraical  symbols  by 
a  fractional  form  of  which  the  dividend  is  the  numerator 
and  the  divisor  the  denominator.     See  (17)  of  Art.  53. 

It  is  farther  obvious  that  the  division  cannot  be 
algebraically  effected  unless  the  dominant  letter  occur  in 
the  dividend  to  at  least  as  high  a  degree  as  in  the  divisor, 
and  that  if  it  occur  to  the  same  d^^ee  in  both,  the  result 
of  division  must  be  a  number,  or  an  expression  not  con- 
taining  the  dominant  letter. 

147.  A  farther  difficulty  requiring  removal  is  found  in 
the  fact  that,  as  has  been  seen  in  Art.  136,  the  term  in- 
volving any  particular  power  of  the  dominant  letter  in  the 
product  of  two  &ctors  is  obtained  by  adding  together  the 
products  of  several  pairs  of  terms  in  the  factors. 

The  one  exception  is  the  case  of  the  term  involving  the 
highest  power  of  the  dominant  letter,  which,  we  have  seen, 
is  formed  by  the  product  of  the  highest  terms  in  the 
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two  factors  (Art.  110).     A  similar  statement  applies  to  the 
prodact  of  the  two  lowest  terms. 

By  the  phrases  lowest'  and  'highest'  terms  will  in 
Aitoie  be  meant  the  terms  involving  the  Mowest'  and 
*  highest  *  powers  respectively  of  the  dominant  letter. 

148.  It  becomes  thus  of  fundamental  importance  to  the 
process  of  division  to  arrange  the  dividend  and  divisor  both 
in  descending,  or  both  in  ascending,  powers  of  their  common 
dominant  letter.  This  arrangement  was  found  to  be 
convenient  in  multiplication.  It  is  practically  indispen- 
sable in  division. 

149.  Let  the  dividend  be  2a^  +  7a?+3  and  the  divisor 
2d?+l.  The  highest  term  in  the  other  factor  required 
must  (Art.  147)  be  such  as,  when  multiplied  by  2  a?,  the 
highest  term  in  the  divisor,  will  give  2^?^^  the  highest 
term  in  the  dividend ;  that  is,  it  must  be  a?.  To  ascertain 
whether  thiB  is  the  whole  of  the  required  &ctor,  the  divisor 
is  multiplied  by  x\  the  product  is  %(^'\-x  which  is  not 
equal  to  the  whole  of  the  dividend.  Hence  something  has 
to  be  added  to  the  term  x  in  order  to  give  the  ftdl  result 
of  division.  This  'something'  must  be  such  as,  when 
multiplied  by  the  divisor,  will  give  the  rest  of  the  dividend. 
Hence  the  next  step  is  to  subtract  2  ^  +  ^  from  the  dividend. 
This  leaves  a  remainder  6  a?  +  3. 

The  next  term  in  the  required  result  must  therefore  be 
such  as  when  multiplied  \sy  2x  shall  give  60?,  that  is,  it 
must  be  3.  Multiplying  the  whole  of  the  divisor  by  3,  we 
get  6d?+3,  which  i%  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  dividend. 
Hence  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a?+  3  when  multiplied 
by  2a?+ 1  gives  2x^  +  7a?+  3,  whence  we  may  write 

(2a?2  +  7a.  +  3)_5.(2a?+l)  =  a;  +  3. 

160.  The  actual  working  of  the  above  process  is  usually 
written  more  concisely  as  follows. 
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23?+ 1)  2a?2+7»  +  3  (iF  +  3 
2a?+    X 


6d?+3 
6^+3 

The  dividend  and  divisor  are  arranged  in  descending 
powers  of  their  common  dominant  letter  and  the  divisor 
written  to  the  left  of  the  dividend  with  a  line  separating 
them.    A  similar  line  is  drawn  to  the  right. 

The  first  term  in  the  required  result  must,  as  before 
explained,  be  cb.  This  is  written  to  the  right  of  the  right- 
hand  curved  line.  The  divisor  is  multiplied  by  this  term 
and  the  product  written  down  under  the  dividend,  the  same 
powers  of  the  dominant  letter  being  for  convenience  written 
in  a  vertical  line.  This  product  is  subtracted  from  the 
dividend.  The  remainder  now  becomes  the  dividend,  for 
the  problem  now  to  be  solved  is  to  find  what  has  to  be  used 
to  multiply  the  divisor  in  order  to  produce  this  remainder. 

161.  In  the  last  article  the  student  will  see  that  the 
product  of  X  into  2jp+  1  has  been  first  subtracted  from 
the  dividend  and  afterwards  that  of  3  into  2a;+1.  On 
the  whole  the  product  of  d;+3  into  2jo+1  has  been 
subtracted  and  there  is  no  remainder.  The  process  has 
therefore  not  only  ascertained  what  the  factor  must  be 
which,  when  multiplied  by  2d?  + 1,  shall  give  the  dividend, 
supposing  there  to  be  such  a  fiictor,  but  has  also  shown 
that  «+  3  satisfies  completely  the  required  condition. 
In  this  case  dr+  3  is  called  by  analogy  with  numerical 
results  (Art.  28)  the  quotient  of  2^+7^+  3  divided  by 
2aT+l. 

162.  Suppose  that  it  had  been  required  to  divide 
2a;^  +  7«+  5  by  2j?+  1.  The  process  up  to  the  last  stage  is 
identical  with  the  previous  one. 
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2a?+l  )  2a?2+7aj  +  6  (a+3 
2a?*  +  m 

62?+5 
6a?  +  3 


2 

It  is  still  obvions  that  if  any  factor  can  be  found  which, 
when  mnltiplied  by  2dr+l,  shall  give  the  dividend,  the 
terms  of  that  &ctor  mnst  be  in  succession  x  and  3.  On 
subtracting  the  products  of  these  terms  into  the  divisor  in 
succession  from  the  dividend  it  is  found  that  there  is  a 
number  2  stiU  left  over.     It  is  obvious  that  no  expression 

of  integral  form  when  multiplied  by  2a;+l    can  give 

2 

the  number  2.     A  fractional  form would  do.  so 

2a?+l 

(Art.  53  (IB))^  and  the  result  of  division  might  therefore  be 

2 

written  a8a?+3+ -• 

2^7+1 

It  is  usual,  however,  to  speak  of  2  as  the  remainder  after 
the  division  has  been  effected,  while  the  part  of  the  result 
a;  +  3,  which  assumes  an  integral  form,  is  called  the  quotient, 

168.  As  another  instance  let  it  be  required  to  divide 

3a?*— «'+2«2+a?+l  by  a?*— a?+l. 

Arranging  the  divisor  and  dividend  as  in  Art.  150,  the 
process  is  represented  below 

a?«— a?+l)  3a?*—  ar'»  +  2a?»  +  iP+l  (3a?2  +  2a?+l 
3a?*-3a?s+3a?2 


2a?s. 
2a?3- 

-  a?"+  a?+l 
-2a?2  +  2a? 

a?2  -a?+l 
a^  —  a?+l 

The  highest  term  in  the  quotient^  as  it  may  now  be  called, 
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mast  be  such  ae  when  mnltiplied  by  ^  shall  give  3x*,  that 
is,  it  must  be  Zsfi.  The  product  of  the  whole  divieor  by 
this  term  is  written  below  the  dividend  and  snbtracted 
from  it  in  accoidance  with  the  rules  of  Arte.  95,  96.  The 
remainder  is  written  below,  aoA  it  now  becomes  obvions 
that  the  highest  term  in  the  rest  of  the  quotient  most 
be  snch  as  when  multiplied  by  a^  shall  give  2ic^,  that  is, 
it  must  be  2m.  The  whole  tX  the  divisor  is  mnltiplied 
by  this  term,  written  below  the  first  remainder  and 
subtracted  from  the  latter.  There  is  still  left  »*—»  +  !  of 
the  dividend,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  only  remaining 
term  required  is  1.  The  divisor  being  multiplied  by  1  and 
the  product  written  down  below  and  subtracted  from  the 
second  remainder  there  is  notJiing  left. 

154.  As  in  the  previous  example  it  may  be  noticed  that 
the  products  of  3ai*,  2x,  and  1  into  the  divisor  have  been  in 
snccession  subtracted  from  the  dividend:  that  is,  on  the 
whole  the  product  of  (3«'  +  2z+l)  into  the  divisor  has 
been  subtracted.  There  being  no  remainder  the  process 
has  proved  that 

(3**  +  2«+l}.{a;*-fl!+l)=  aB*-a!>  +  2a!»  +  ai+], 
orthat{3aj*-«*  +  2a!*+aJ+l)-i-{ir*— «+l)  =  Z3?+2x-\-\. 

IBB.  As  another  example  let  it  be  required  to  divide 
3a;«-ar»  +  2a;*+5ar-2   by  3fl!*  +  2a'+l. 

^  +  2a?+l  )32t*—    **  +  2il!'+5a— 2(2^— X+l 
3a!*  +  2ar»+    ar* 


—  3a:3+  ips  +  sa, 
-3ar»— 2ar«-  x 


3jr*  +  6x-2 
3«*  +  2af+l 


xst  tenn   in   the   quotient   is  evidently  a^.    The 
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Temainder  after  the  product  of  a?  into  the  whole  divisor 
has  been  subtracted  is  —3^  +  0:^+5^—2.  The  last  term 
of  these  has  not  been  written  down  in  the  lower  line  as 
experience  has  now  taught  us  that  it  will  not  be  a£Pected 
bj  the  next  stage  of  the  working. 

The  next  term  in  the  quotient  must  be  such  a  term  as 
when  multiplied  by  3  a?*  shall  give  —  3^?^.  It  must  there- 
fore be  —X  (Arts.  56,  57),  and  in  multiplying  the  divisor 
by  this  term  the  rule  of  ngns  must  be  attended  to. 

The  third  term  in  the  quotient  must  evidently  be  1 .  When 
the  product  of  the  divisor  by  this  term  is  finally  subtracted 
there  remains  over  40;— 3.  Evidently  no  integral  form 
when  multiplied  by  the  dividend  can  produce  4aT— 3,  and 
either  the  result  of  division  must,  as  before,  be  written  in 

the  form  a?*— a?+  1  +  -—5 — >  or  it  may  be  said  that 

the  quotient  is  a^ — a;+l  and  that  there  is  a  remainder 
4a?— 3. 

160.  The  process  of  the  last  Article  has  shown  that  if 
a?*— a?+l  be  multiplied  into  3a?*  +  2ar+l  and  the  product 
subtracted  from  the  dividend,  there  will  be  a  remainder 
4aj— 3. 

It  follows  that  if  4a?— 3  be  added  to  the  product  of 
a^—x-^- 1  into  3a?*  +  2a?+  1  the  result  will  be  the  dividend. 

167.  Let  any  expression  be  divided  by  another  so  as  to 
give  a  quotient  and  a  remainder.  Then  if  the  quotient  be 
multiplied  into  the  divisor  and  the  remainder  be  added  to 
the  product  the  result  will  be  the  dividend. 

In  symbols,  if  A  denote  the  dividend,  B  the  divisor, 
Q  the  quotient,  and  R  the  remainder 

Bq^R  =  A, 

where,  as  in  Art.  67,  the  symbol  =  is  an  abbreviation 
for  the  words,  'is  identical  with'  or  ' is  the  same  thing  as.' 
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168.  The  ^remainder'  in  any  diyisioii  will  always  be  of 
lower  degree  in  tho  dominant  letter  than  the  divisor.  For 
the  process  of  finding  snoeessive  terms  in  the  quotient  can 
always  be  carried  on  nntil  the  highest  term  in  the  re- 
mainder is  of  lower  degree  than  the  highest  term  in  the 
divisor.  If  the  coefficient  of  the  highest  term  in  the 
divisor  be  not  unity  it  may  happen  that  the  coefficients  of 
some  of  the  terms  in  the  quotient  will  be  fractional. 

169.  If  the  divisor  and  dividend  involve  more  than  one 
letter  it  may  be  a  matter  of  indifference  which  of  them  is 
taken  as  the  dominant  letter.  Whichever  is  selected  at 
the  beginning  must  be  retained  throughout  the  operation. 

160.  As  an  example,  let  it  be  required  to  divide 

ofi+y^-hs^^Safyz  by  a!+y-\-z. 

Here,  the  expressions  being  perfectly  symmetrical  with 
respect  to  x^  y,  and  z,  it  can  make  no  difference  algebraic- 
ally which  of  the  three  is  taken  as  the  dominant  letter. 
From  alphabetical  habit  it  is  usual  to  take  x.  Hence  the 
dividend  must  be  written  in  the  order  below ; 

x+y-^z)  x^^3yzx+y^  +  z^  (^a^-^xy—xz+y^^yzi-s? 
sfl-\-a?y'\-a?z 

— Qi^y—a^z^Zxyz 
— aj2y— ay*—   (cyz 


^ai^z-\-x^—2xyz 
^a^z  —  xyZ'—xz^ 


+  ay2_ 
•k-xf 

xyz^xz^-^  y®+  z^ 
+  f-¥y^z 

— 

xyz         ^fz—y^ 

^xz^'\-yz^'{-  z^ 

^TZ^^y;^^    Z^ 
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The  process  is  sufficiently  indicated.  After  the  first 
subtraction  has  been  effected  there  are  two  terms  involving 
Q?  in  the  remainder.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  which 
of  these  is  taken  as  the  leading  term,  inasmuch  as  by 
Art.  110  there  obviously  must  be  a  term  in  the  remaining 
part  of  the  quotient  which,  when  multiplied  by  m^  shall 
give  each  of  these  two.  Similarly,  after  the  third  step  of 
subtraction,  there  are  three  terms  which  involve  m  to  the 
first  power,  and  these  terms  may  be  taken  in  succession  in 
any  order. 

101.  The  only  point  of  importance  to  notice  is  that  every 
term  in  the  successive  remainders  which  contains  a  higher 
power  of  the  dominant  letter  must  be  taken  into  account 
before  proceeding  to  any  terms  of  a  lower  degree. 

102.  The  example  of  Art.  160  is,  however,  more  ele- 
gantly worked  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  given  for 
multiplication  in  Arts.  1 29, 1 34.  The  dividend  and  divisor 
will  be  written,  and  the  process  of  division  conducted  as 
below. 

— (y  +  £?)  a?*— 3y;2f .  a 


Here,  in  multiplying  the  divisor  by  the  successive  terms 
in  the  quotient,  (y+;?)  is  treated  as  one  term.  Thus  after 
each  BubtnKjtdon  aU  the  terms  involving  the  Bame  power 
of  A?,  which  in  Art.  161  appeared  as  distinct  terms,  are 
now  merged  into  one.  In  the  second  subtraction  the 
coefficient  of  the  term  in  the  remainder  involving  x  is 
obtained  by  changing  the  sign  of  the  term  to  be  subtracted 
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(Arts.  95,  96)  and  adding  it  algebraically  to  the  term  in 
the  upper  line.     The  resulting  coefficient  of  ^  is  thus  seen 

to  be  y^'\'2yZ'\-z^'^Zyz  or  y^^yz-^^. 

The  results  of  multiplying  {y-\-z)  the  second  term  in 
the  divisor  hj  [y'\-z)  and  again  by  (y^—y^-^^)  the  suc- 
cessive coefficients  of  terms  in  the  quotient  are  obtained 
from  Arts.  114  and  133. 

163.  The  discovery  of  the  factors  (Arts.  22,  106)  of 
algebraical  expressions  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
The  following  theorem  is  often  useful  in  helping  to  the 
discovery  of  such  factors.  If  any  rational  integral  algebraical 
expression  of  which  the  dominant  letter  is  x  assume  the 
value  zero  (Art.  61)  when  any  particular  value  a  is  given 
to  CO,  then  x—a  is  a  factor  of  the  given  expression. 

The  proof  follows  in  the  next  three  Articles. 

164.  Let  the  given  expression  be  denoted  by 

where  the  suffixes  to  the  coefficients  of  the  different  powers 
of  X  do  not  denote  any  relation  between  the  fnagnitudes 
of  jt?Q,  /?i,  ;?2»'-'  ^^  ^®  indices  of  Art.  62,  but  merely  the 
position  which  each  occupies  in  the  series.  Thus  jo^  means 
the  seventh  coefficient  not  reckoning  the  first,  and  is  the 
coefficient  of  a?*~'^.  The  number  which  denotes  the  co- 
efficient increases  by  unity  from  term  to  term,  that  which 
denotes  the  power  of  x,  or  in  other  words  the  index  of  x 
(Art.  62)  decreases  by  unity  from  term  to  term.  The  sum 
of  these  two  numbers  is  therefore  always  the  same  and 
equal  to  n  the  degree  of  the  expression  (Art.  139).  It  is 
thus  clear  that  the  coefficient  of  x^  will  be  Pn-^^  and  so  on. 
The  dots  which  separate  the  two  +  signs  denote  the  terms 
omitted  between  those  which  are  written  down,  the  number 
of  which  omitted  terms,  as  it  depends  on  n,  must  be  left 
undetermined  if  the  proposition  is  to  be  perfectly  general. 
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105.  The  expression  (a)  is  the  most  general  form  of  a 
rational  integral  expression  of  the  n^  degree  in  x.  It  will 
be  sometimes  conveniently  denoted  by  the  symbol /(at), 
where  /  is  an  abbreviation  for  the  words  *  a  function  of/ 
the  term  '  function '  being  used  in  mathematics  to  express 
any  quantity  which  depends  on  another  in  a  definite 
manner. 

166.  Let,  then,  the  expression  (a)  be  divided  by  a?— a  with 
remainder  R  and  quotient  Q.  By  Art.  158,  J2  is  of  lower 
degree  than  a-~amx\  that  is,  R  cannot  contain  x  at  all, 
and  is  in  &ct  a  i.e&mi^  function  of  a  and  the  coefficients  of 
the  expression  (a).  This  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  have 
followed  the  examples  in  division  previously  given.  Then, 
by  Art.  157, 

Q(«— fl)  +  i2  =j»o^+/i^""^--+/^*-i^+/if 
This  identity  exists  quite  independently  of  the  particular 
value  of  Xy  and  will  be  true  for  all  values.  Let  the  value 
a  be  given  to  a?.  R  which  is  independent  of  x  remains 
nnchimged  by  this  substitution,  Q  will  assume  some  special 
value,  and  x^a  will  assume  the  value  zero.  Consequently 
(Art.  61)  whatever  may  be  the  particular  value  of  Q,  the 
product  Q(at— a)  certainly  is  zero.     Hence  it  follows  that 

5  =  ;?o^* +Pi  «*"*  +  ••• +i'»-i« +/'» 5 
that  is,  the  remainder  after  dividing  f{x)  by  d^— a  is  the 

value  which  f{x)  assumes  when  for  x  the  value  a  is 

substituted. 

167.  Hence  ilf{^)  be  zero  when  a  is  put  for  a?,  the 
remainder  after  dividing/(d;)  by  x-^a  is  zero,  or  in  other 
words  f(x)  is  divisible  by  «— a  without  remainder,  that  is 
x-a  is  a  factor  of/(«)  (Arts.  138,  151,  154). 

Converrifely  if  ar— a  be  a  factor  oi  f{x),f{x)  must  vanish 
when  the  value  a  is  put  for  x ;  for  in  this  case  f{x)  is 
divisible  hj  x^a  without  remainder,  and  consequently  iZ, 
or/(a),  as  we  may  write  it,  is  zero. 
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This  second  result  follows  also  &om  Art.  51  since  the 
factor  x—a  has  the  value  zero  when  a  is  put  for  m^  and 
therefore  the  product  must  ako  be  zero. 

108.  The  expressions  at"— a*  and  a?**  +  a"  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Suppose  m  to  be  a  positive  integer,  whatever 
the  value  of  n  may  be,  d;*^— a*^  vanishes  when  a  is  put  for  x. 
Hence  for  all  integral  values  of  »,  ;p**~a*  has  a  &ctor  x—a. 

If  fi  be  even  and  —a  be  substituted  for  a?,  a?*— a* 
becomes  (—«)*—«•,  or  by  Art.  127,  since  n  is  even,  a*— a* ; 
that  is,  zero. 

Hence,  when  n  is  even  x'^-^a'^  has  also  a  &ctor  ;p— (— a) 
or  X'\'ii, 

In  the  expression  x'^-^-a^  let  ^  a  be  put  for  x.  The 
value  becomes (— a)* +  fl*,  which  is  2a*  if  «  be  even  and  0 
if  n  be  odd  (Art.  127).  Hence,  if  »  be  odd  «"+a"  has 
a  factor  AT+a. 

The  results  of  Articles  116  and  133  are  particular  cases 
of  the  theorems  of  this  Article. 

169.  As  another  instance,  take  the  fi^uently  occurring 

expression         aH^al?^  +  ac^-a^c  +  V^c^ht^,  (a) 

which  may  be  written  in  either  of  the  equivalent  forms 

fl2(«-c)  +  i«(c-fl)  +  c2(a-5),  (p) 

or  fe(i— <:)  +  <?«(<?— a)  +  aJ(fl—i),  (y) 

as  the  student  can  easily  verify  by  multiplying  out. 

Regarding  a  as  the  dominant  letter  and  putting  for  a 
wherever  it  occurs  in  (a)   the   value  £,  the  expression 

becomes        V^^lfij^hi^^J^c^-V'c^hi?        or  zero. 

Hence    a  ^b  is  a  fiictor  of  (a). 

Similarly  by  putting  for  a  the  value  e,  the  expression 
becomes        ic^-J^c  +  c^-cS  +  i^c— fc»        or  zero. 

Hence    a— c  is  a  &ctor  of  the  expression  (o). 
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Regarding  now  h  as  the  dominant  letter  and  patting  for 
b  the  value  c  the  expression  (a)  becomes 

a^c— flc*  +  flk?^— a^c  +  c^— c*  or  zero. 

Hence  h — c  is  a  factor  of  (a). 

Now  since  each  of  the  three  factors  («— i),  (<^— ^)>  (^— ^)  is 
(Art.  88)  a  homogeneous  expression  of  one  dimension,  their 
product  (Art.  112)  is  a  homogeneous  expression  of  three 
dimensions,  that  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  (a). 

Hence  a  can  have  no  other  factors  involving  the  letters 
ay  b,  c  than  the  three  we  have  found. 

It  may  possibly  contain  some  numerical  factor  independent 
of  a,  by  c.    If  this  be  denoted  by  k,  it  follows  that 

aH-aS^  +  ac^^a^c  +  b^c-^bc^  =  k{a^b)(a^c)(b-^c)    (b) 

This  identity  must  be  true  whatever  values  be  put  for 

a,  by  e.     If  to  a  we  give  the  value  2,  to  i  the  value  1  and 

to  e  the  value  0,  the  left  hand  side  becomes  4  — 2  or  2, 

while  the  right  hand  side  becomes  ^  x  1  X  2  x  1  or  2k, 

Hence  2  =  2^  or  £=1  so  that  the  identity  (b)  becomes 

a^b^ab^+ac^-^a^c  +  b^c-b(^  =  (a-j)  (a-.<j)(i-<?)    («) 

The  student  can  satisfy  himself  by  substituting  any 
other  values,  as  1,  2,  3  in  (5)  for  a,  d,  e,  that  he  will  always 
obtain  the  same  value  of  k, 

170.  The  form  of  the  quotient  Q  in  Art.  166  deserves 
consideration.  It  is  clear  firom  the  examples  of  division 
given  in  Arts.  152-155  that  Q  must  be  a  rational  integral 
function  of  a  degree  lower  by  unity  than  the  dividend. 
Hence  its  general  form  must  be 

where  9^o>  9i'  ?8***?«-i  ^^^  coefficients  at  present  unknown. 

If,  tiieny  (o)  be  multiplied  by  x--a  and  R  be  added  to  the 
product,  the  resulting  expression  must  be  the  dividend. 
The  multiplication  can    be  written  in  the    usual  form 
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(Art.  108),  and  the  two  lines  of  the  prodact  added  as  in 
Arte.  129,  131,  134. 

X  —a 

The  resulting  expression  with  i2,  which  does  not  contain 
Xy  added  to  it  must  be  the  original  dividend  or 

Po^'^  +J»i«*"^  +  ft«*"^  +  •  •  •  +J»«-2«*  +i'— 1«  +  A- 
Hence  arise  the  series  of  identities 

^1      -  «f  0      =  Pi  or  adding  oq^  to  both  tides,  q^      =0^0      +/>!  |  Art-^SS) 
q^     -^qi     =Pj       w  ^^'i  >•  5«      =»9'i      +P21 


g«-i  —  tt^^H-a  =  P»-i  »  ^S'*-*      »»  S'n-i  =  ^S'l^-a  +P«-i> 

R      —aq^-i^Pn     >y  ^n-i       »»  ^      =  «gii-i+Pn- 

Hence  the  coefficients  ^j,  ^2'  ?s-**  ^^^^^  ^  formed  in 
succession  by  multiplying  the  previous  one  by  a  and  adding 
(algebraically)  the  corresponding  coefficient  in  the  dividend, 
the  first  coefficient  q^  being  the  same  as  jDq. 

171.  As  an  example  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  quotient 
and  remainder  when  the  dividend  is 

a7_2a?«  +  5a?*+3aT*— 6a;3^7^_Xla?+2, 
and  the  divisor  is  x^2.    Writing  the  divisor  to  the  left  of 
the  dividend,  as  in  Art.  150,  the  quotient  can  be  written 
below,  the  coefficients  being  calculated  in  succession  by  the 
roles  of  the  last  Article, 
a?— 2)ir'^— 2a?«  +  5««  +  3a?*  ^6a?»     +7a52-llfl?+2 

»«  +  0«*  +  5«*  +  13a;3  +  20a?2  +  47a?+83 

Eemainder  =  168. 
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Here  the  first  coefficient  is  1, 

„         second         „         2x1—2=0, 


„  third 

„  fourth 

„  fifth 

„  sixth 

„  seventh 


2x  0+  6=  6, 
2x  5+  3  =  13, 
2x13-  6  =  20, 
2  X  20  +  7  =  47, 
2x47-11  =83, 
and  the  remainder  is  2  x  83  +  2,  or  168. 

The  stadent  can  easily  verify  that  168  is  the  value 
which  the  original  expression  assumes  when  x  has  the 
value  2. 

172.  As  a  second  example  let  it  be  required  to  divide 
a?*+y*  by  »+y.  Here  for  a  must  be  substituted  — y,  and 
it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  dividend  is  not  a 
complete  expression  of  the  fifth  degree^  because  the  terms 
involving  m^^  x^^  x^  and  x  are  wanting.  It  can  be  put  into 
the  form  of  a  complete  expression  of  the  fifbh  degree  by 
writing  the  missing  terms  with  zero  coefficients.  The 
process  of  division  will  then  be  indicated  thus : 

»+y  )  «*+0a?*j^+0aj^^*+0aj*y*  +  0ay*+y 

a?*—   «*y+  s^y^—   xy^  +y* 

and  the  remainder  is  zero. 
Here  the  coefficient  of  the  highest  power  of  a^  is  1, 
that  of  the  next  highest  is     — y  x  1  +  0         or  — y, 

is     -y-(-"y)  +  0    or     /, 
is     — y  .y^  +  0         or  — y^, 

is     — M— /)  +  ^      or      y^y 
and  the  remainder  is     — y  .y*+y^        or  zero. 

178.  The  process  is  one  which  with  a  very  small  amount 
of  practice  can  be  very  rapidly  performed :  incidentally  it 
often  affords  the  most  expeditious  means  of  calculating  the 
value  which  a  function  of  the  supposed  kind  assumes,  for 
any  given  value  of  its  dominant  letter. 
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Elementary  Operations,    Division. 


1.  Divide 

2.  Divide 

3.  Divide 

4.  Divide 

5.  Divide 

6.  Divide 

7.  Divide 

8.  Divide 

9.  Divide 

10.  Divide 

11.  Divide 

12.  Divide 

13.  Divide 

14.  Divide 

15.  Divide 

16.  Divide 

17.  Divide 

18.  Divide 

19.  Divide 

20.  Divide 

21.  Divide 

22.  Divide 

23.  Divide 

24.  Divide 


Examples. 

16a»6'c  by  2a»6;    25aWy«  by  6aV. 

24a»6^-18a'6»  by  6aV. 

8a»-6o*6+10afc'  by  -2a. 

18aV-24aV+30aV  +  42ciaj*  by  6aaj*. 

ac*— 3aaj+2a*  by  as—a;  a?— 3aa5+2a*  by  «— 2a. 

a::*- 6aa5'+lla'a5— 6a'  by  x^a, 

X*— 6aa^+lla'a;— 6a'  by  »*- 6aa?+6a^ 

a^— y*  by  as— y. 

a«-3/«  by  a^'-y'. 

x^'^3t?^'\-^  by  ai^  +  xy+y^. 

«*+«"y'+y*  by  a^—xy+1^, 

27a'-86»  by  3a-26. 

a^— 6a;'+4  by  ac"- 3aj+2. 

a?*— 9aj"+12aj— 4  by  aj*  +  3a;— 2. 

a^-2a*-22x»-7aj'-42aj+72  by  a?' -2 a; -24. 

a'— y*— 2y«— «■  by  aj+y+«. 

4aJ«- 1 1  aj*y  +  20aJ*y*- 303^^*  +  20ar^y* 

—  lla?y*  +  4y*  by  4ar*— 3»'y+2a!y'— y*. 

as*  +  aj'y — aj^« — a?y' — 2  a?y« — aa;* — y" — y'a: + ya* + 2* 

by  a;+y— «. 

aj*+y*4.«4-2a?y-2a;V-23^«" 

by  »*— y"- 2y«— «*. 

a«(6-c)  +  6»(c-a)  +  c'(a-6) 

by  a*— a(6+c)+ftc. 

a«{6+c)  +  y(c+a)+c'(a  +  6)  +  2a6c 

by  a^'^a{b+e)-^  he, 

(a»-6»)a»-(a*+a»6-aft»-6*)a:+  (a*ft-a6*) 

by  (a— 6)  (as— a). 

(a+y+«)(ajy+y«+«*)— «y«  by  fl?+y. 
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25.  Divide     l+y'+«'— 3y«  by  l+y  +  «. 

26.  Find  the  quotient  and  remainder  when 

a?'— 6aj*'  + 4jc*  + 3a^+ 2ac»+«'  + 2aj~  1 
is  divided  by  a—  L 

27.  Find  the  quotient  and  remainder  when 

a?— 5a^+4jr^— 3«'  +  2 
is  divided  (1)  by  a-l,  (2)  by  j»«-l.    ' 

28.  Find  the  qaotient  and  remainder  when 

flc''  +  5«*  +  3i«*+7a:»+9a?+4 

is  divided  by  as  — 1.     Deduce  the  remainder  when   15030794 
is  divided  by  9. 

29.  By  the  method  of  Art.  170  find  the  quotient  when 

a5»--5a^— aj*+26a5"— 2aj+31  is  divided  by  05*— 7 a? +10. 

30.  Divide    aj'  +  3flaj'+3a'jr+a»— 6»  by  aj+a— 6. 

31.  Resolve  (»*+3/*-2?-tt^*-(2ajy-2«»)*  into  four  fectors. 

32.  Besolve  4{a?tt+ya)'— (aj*— y*— «"+i**)*  into  four  factors. 

33.  If  2«  =  a+6+c, 

prove  that    *(*— 6)(«— c)+«(«— c)(«— a) 

+  *(«— a)(*— 6)— (*— a)(*— 6){*— c)  =  abc, 

34.  Prove  that 

(a+6  +  c)*-(6+c)*-(c+ay-(a+6)*+a*  +  6*+c* 

=  36a6c(a  +  6+c). 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ELEMENTABT  OPEBATIONS.      IKTEGBAL  FOBMS.      HIGHEST 
COMMON  FACTOB  AND  LOWEST  COMMON  MULTIPLE. 

174.  If  it  were  always  possible  to  discover  all  the  factors 
of  any  expression,  it  would  be  merely  a  matter  of  com- 
parison to  see  what  £a.ctor8  were  common  to  any  two 
expressions. 

Thus  we-  know  that  a?«— a^-.  ^x^a)  (x  +  a)  (Art.  116), 
and  we  also  know  that  a;^— a^  =  (a?— a)  («*  +  a«  +  a^) 
(Art.  133).  It  is  obvious  that  the  only  factor  common 
to  the  two  expressions  a?*— a*  and  afi—a^  is  a^— a. 

176.  If  there  be  more  than  one  fsictor  common  to  two 
given  expressions,  it  follows  from  the  associative  law  in 
multiplication  that  the  product  of  all  the  common  factors 
will  also  be  a  common  &ctoT.  This  product  will  be  of 
higher  dimensions  (Arts.  86,  111)  or  of  higher  degree 
(Art.  139)  than  any  of  the  conmion  feu^rs  Which  produce 
it.  Hence  it  has  the  highest  degree  of  all  the  expressions 
which  are  common  factors  of  the  two  given  ones.  It  is 
therefore  called  the  highest  common  factor. 

176.  Strictly  speaking,  if  the  two  given  expressions  have 
a  conmion  numerical  &ctor,  the  introduction  or  omission  of 
this  £Bu;tor  will  not  affect  the  decree  or  dimennotis  of  the 
product  of  the  common  £a,ctors.  It  is  usual  however  to 
include  such  numerical  factors  as  part  of  the  highest 
common  factor,  and  the  usage  has  its  advantages  for  some 
practical  purposes,  although  not  without  some  counter- 
balancing disadvantage  in  producing  a  concision  in  the 
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stadent's  mind  between  the  highest  common  factor  of  two 
algebraical  expressions,  a  term  which  refers  to  algebiaical 
form,  and  the  greatest  common  measure  of  two  nmnbers,  a 
term  which  refers  to  numerical  magnitude. 

177.  If  the  two  expressions  be  monomials  (Art.  87)  the 
factors  of  each  are  obvious,  and  the  highest  common  &ctor 
of  the  two  is  the  product  of  the  highest  powers  of  all 
common  letters  which  are  contained  in  each. 

Thus  the  highest  common  factor  of  the  two  monomials 
cH^c  and  aJV  is  dH^c.  For  a  is  the  highest  power  of  a 
which  is  a  &ctor  of  both,  d^  the  highest  power  of  d,  and  c 
that  of  c. 

If  the  two  monomials  have  numerical  coefficients  with  a 
common  numerical  &ctor  or  factors,  it  is  usual  to  multiply 
the  highest  common  factor  of  the  literal  part  by  the  largest 
numerical  common  factor  of  the  coefficients,  and  to  call  the 
result  the  highest  common  factor  or,  more  incorrectly,  the 
greatest  common  measure  of  the  two  monomials.  Thus 
the  highest  common  &ctor  of  the  two  monomials 

ISa^j^eand  12aiV 
will  be  said  to  be  Zal^c, 

As  £ar  as  regards  its  dimensions  (Art.  86)  this  factor  is 
no  higher  than  ai^c.    It  is  of  course  numerically  larger. 

178.  The  numerical  magnitude  of  an  expression  may  or 
may  not  increase  as  the  dimensions  are  increased.  Thus  if 
a  have  the  value  2,  the  expressions  a^,  a',  a^. . .  of  successively 
higher  dimensions  have  the  successively  larger  numerical 
magnitudes  4,  8,  16  ...  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  have 
the  value  ^,  these  same  expressions  have  the  successively 
smaller  values  ^,  i,  xV*-*-  "^^  student  must  therefore 
remember  that  in  investigating  the  form  of  the  highest 
common  &ctor  we  are  not  necessarily  discovering  the 
magnitude  of  the  largest  numerical  factor  for  any 
particular  values  of  the  letters  involved. 
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179.  The  process  for  finding  the  highest  eommon  &ctor 
of  two  pol}aiomial  algebraical  expressions  is  identical  in 
form  with  that  for  finding  the  greatest  common  measure  of 
two  numbers  in  Arithmetic.  The  proof  of  the  validity  of 
the  algebraical  process  also  obviously  includes  that  of  the 
arithmetical  one,  for  if  all  the  algebraical  fiictors  represent 
positive  integers  the  two  problems  are  identical  in  substance 
as  well  as  in  form.  The  scope  of  the  algebraical  theorem 
is  however  much  wider  than  that  of  the  arithmetical  one. 

180.  The  process  may  be  briefly  described  thus.  Let  a 
and  h  represent  the  two  polynomials,  and  let  a  be  that  one 
of  the  two  which  is  not  of  higher  degree  in  the  common 
dominant  letter  than  the  other.  If  there  be  no  common 
letter,  obviously  there  can  be  no  common  algebraical  &ctor. 

Take  a  as  divisor  and  b  as  dividend  and  carry  on  the 
process  of  division  until  the  remainder  is  of  lower  degree 
than  a  (Art.  158).  Let  the  quotient  be  denoted  by  p  and 
the  remainder  by  c, 

/  «  )  *  (i? 

pa 

SI 

d)  c(r 
rd 

•    ■    • 

Reference  to  the  examples  of  division  in  Arts.  152-166 
will  show  that,  whether  the  quotient  p  consist  of  one  term 
or  many,  the  divisor  a  has  been  multiplied  in  succession  by 
the  different  terms  of  p^  and  on  the  whole  pa  has  been 
subtracted.     Hence  (Art.  157) 

4=joa  +  c;  (1) 

or  subtractii%  pa  horn,  these  equals, 

J— .joa  =  c.  (2) 
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The  remainder  c  is  now  to  be  taken  as  divisor  and  a  as 
dividend.  Let  q  be  the  quotient  and  d  the  remainder, 
which  must  be  (Art.  158)  of  lower  degree  than  c.  As 
before,  we  get  the  two  relations 

flrrJ'C  +  rf,  (3) 

a—qcx=d.  (4) 

This  process  can  be  carried  on  until  one  of  the  remainders 
divides  exactly  the  preceding  one.  Whatever  the  degree 
of  a  or  i  may  be,  since  the  degree  of  each  remainder  is  less, 
by  unity  at  least,  than  that  of  the  previous  one,  the  process 
must  come  to  an  end  either  by  one  of  the  remainders 
dividing  exactly  into  the  previous  one,  or  by  the  last 
remainder  being  a  number,  independent  of  the  dominant 
letter.  In  the  latter  case  this  remainder  wiU  algebraically 
divide  exactly  into  the  previous  one  if  fractional  numerical 
coefficients  be  admitted,  and  therefore  in  any  case  the 
process  will  terminate  by  one  remainder  dividing  exactly, 
from  an  algebraical  point  of  view,  into  the  previous  one. 

Suppose  that  d  is  the  last  remainder  and  th^t  it  divides 
exactly  into  c  with  quotient  r. 

It  obviously  follows  that 

c  =  rd.  (5) 

181.  It  can  now  be  proved  that  d  is  the  highest  common 
factor  of  a  and  b. 

For  the  proof  two  consequences  of  the  general  laws  of 
multiplication  are  necessary. 

(1 )  Every  factor  of  any  expression  is  also  a  &ctor  of  any 
multiple  of  that  expression. 

For  if  a  be  a  &ctor  of  i,  b  must  equal  qa,  and  therefore 
by  Axiom  (3)  of  Art.  53,  pb^  any  multiple  of  d,  must  equal 
j)qa.     Hence  a  is  a  fi^^tor  o{  pb. 

(2)  Every  common  &ctor  of  two  expressions  is  also  a 
factor  of  their  sum  or  difference. 

For  if  a  be  a  fisu^tor  of  b  and  also  of  c,  b  must  equal  pa 
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and  c  mnst  equal  qa.  Hence,  by  Axioms  (1)  and  (2)  of 
Art.  63,  i  +  (J  mnst  eqnal  j(Ki+;a  which  by  (11)  of  Art.  53 
is  (p  +  ?)«)  and  h—c  must  equal  pa—qa  which  by  (12)  of 
the  same  Art.  is  {p—q)ct»  Hence  b  +  c  and  b—e  are  both 
multiples  of  a. 

182.  By  (5)  of  Art.  1 80,  ^  is  a  &ctor  of  c.  Hence,  by 
(1)  of  Art.  181,  rf  is  a  fector  of  qc,  and  therefore  by  (2)  of 
Art  181,  d  is  a  fSstctor  of  qc  +  d  or  a  by  (3)  of  Art.  180. 
Hence  d  ib  a  &ctor  o{  pa  and  therefore  of  jm  +  c  or  o!  by 
by  (1)  of  Art.  180. 

Hence  d  is  &  common  &ctor  of  a  and  b.  Again,  every 
common  factor  of  a  and  d  is  a  &ctor  of  b^pa  or  c,  by  (2) 
of  Art.  181;  and  therefore  of  qc,  and  therefore  oia  —  qc  or  d. 

But  clearly  no  expression  of  higher  degree  than  d  can  be 
a  fisbctor  of  d.  Hence  d  is  itself  the  highest  common  fi^^tor 
required. 

188.  It  has  been  noticed  in  Art.  158  that  in  carrying 
on  the  division  to  the  point  required  in  the  different  stages 
in  the  foregoing  proof,  it  may  happen  that  the  coefficients 
in  the  quotient  and  remainders  are  fractional.  This  will 
make  no  difference  to  the  degree  of  the  resulting  expression, 
but  will  produce  it  in  a  form  not  perhaps  the  most 
convenient.  In  order  to  avoid  such  fractional  coefficients, 
certain  precautions  are  adopted.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
desirable  before  beginning  the  operation  to  discover  and 
remove  any  numerical  factors  of  either  of  the  given 
compressions.  If  there  be  any  common  numerical  &ctor, 
this  can  be  restored  at  the  end  to  the  Highest  Common 
Factor,  as  in  Art.  176. 

Secondly,  if  at  the  end  of  any  stage  the  remainder  is 
found  to  have  a  numerical  factor  common  to  all  its  terms, 
this  factor  may  be  removed.  For  clearly,  if  the  first 
precaution  has  been  taken,  this  will  not  be  in  any  sense 
part  of  the  Highest  Common  Factor. 
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Thirdly,  if  at  any  stage  the  division  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  introducing  fractional  coefficients  and  the  second 
plan  is  not  available,  the  dividend  may  be  multiplied  by 
such  an  integer  as  to  make  the  coefficient  of  its  first  term 
exactly  divisible  by  that  of  the  first  term  of  its  divisor. 

184.  The  student  who  has  followed  and  understood  the 
proof  in  Arts.  180-182  will  see  that  neither  of  the  plans 
suggested  in  the  last  Article  wiU  affect  the  algebraical 
form  of  the  resulting  Highest  Common  Factor.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  ^,  in  Art.  1 80,  contains  a  numerical  fsM^tor 
^,  so  that  c  =  QSff, 

Let  (f  be  taken  as  divisor,  and  suppose  that  in  order  to 
avoid  fractional  coefficients  in  the  next  division  it  is  neces- 
sary to  mtdtiply  a  by  some  number  y,  y  not  being  a  factor 
of  c. 

The  process  will  be  as  indicated  in  the  accompanying 
form — 

pa 

c  r=  xe 
c')ya{g 

d)(f{r 
rd 

... 

and  the  relations  of  Art.  180  will  be  replaced  by 

b^pa  =  <?  =  X(f,  OT    i  =  pa'\-xc' 
ya  —  qc'  =  dy  oryaszqtf  +  d 

(^  =  rd. 
From  these,  as  in  Art.  180,  it  will  follow  that  J  is  a 
measure  first  of  c^  and  then  of  qe'  +  d  or  ya.     Now  as  it 
has  been  agreed  to  take  away  all  numerical  &ctors  at  each 
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stage  of  the  process,  in  accordance  with  the  second 
precaution  of  Art.  183,  e?  cannot  have  any  factor  common 
to  y,  hence  d  must  be  a  factor  of  a.  Therefore  d  being 
a  &ctor  of  a  and  e\  is  a  fiEU^tor  of  J7a  and  xe\  and  therefore 
oipa-^-xcf  or  b. 

Again,  all  common  fiEU^tors  of  a  and  b  are  factors  of  pa 
and  i,  and  therefore  of  b—pa  or  xc\  But  a  and  b  have  no 
common  factor  which  is  a  factor  of  x  by  supposition. 
Hence  every  common  factor  of  a  and  b  must  be  a  £Eu;tor 
of  c\  and  therefore  of  qc\  and  therefore  kA  ya-^qe'  or  d. 
Whence,  as  before,  d  is  the  highest  common  factor. 

186.  The  proof  in  the  last  Article  also  shows  that  it  is 
allowable  at  any  stage  of  the  process  to  remove  any  literal 
factor,  provided  that  it  is  not  a  £EU)tor  common  to  the  two 
original  expressions.  The  only  condition  required  to  be 
satisfied  by  the  factor  x  removed  &om  c  in  the  last  Article 
was  that  it  was  not  a  common  factor  of  a  and  b, 

186.  As  an  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  H.  C.  F. 
or  Highest  Common  Factor  of  a?^— 3fl?  +  2  and  a?*— 1. 
Taking  the  former  as  first  divisor  and  arranging  the 
division  in  the  usual  way,  a  quotient  x  and  a  remainder 
Ztji?—2x—\  are  obtained.  The  latter  must  be  taken  as 
divisor,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  a  fractional  coefficient  in  the 
quotient,  sfi  —  3a?^  r^is  multiplied  by  3  before  it  is  taken  as 
dividend. 

a?3-.3a?  +  2)a?*  —1  (a? 

3ar2-2a?-l 


3a?2-2a?-l)  3a?3-9a?  +  6  (a? 

3aj3-2a?2-a? 


2  I  2a?^~8a?+6 
a?2  — 4a?+3 
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3ir2-12aJ+9 
101  10a?-10 


a?-l 


aj—l  )fl.2— 4fl.  +  3(a.-3 

a?^—    a? 


—  3iP+3 

—  3iP  +  3 


At  the  end  of  the  first  step  of  the  second  division,  the 
remainder  i^  2^—8^  +  6,  and  as  a  factor  2  goes  into  all 
the  terms  of  this  expression  it  is  better  to  remove  it  before 
proceeding.  Ordinarily  it  is  better  to  carry  on  each 
division  until  the  remainder  is  of  lower  degree  than  the 
divisor.  In  this  case  however  it  will  avoid  fractional 
coefficients  or  the  introduction  of  a  new  multiplier  to  take 
this  simplified  remainder  at  once  as  divisor.  We  then 
obtain  a  quotient  3  and  a  remainder  10a?»10.  The  &ctor 
10,  which  is  not  a  factor  of  either  of  the  original  expres- 
sions, may  be  removed, and  x^\  taken  as  the  next  divisor, 
when  it  is  found  to  go  exactly.  The  H.  C.  F.  required  is 
therefore  0? — 1. 

187.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  go  through  the  proof  in 
the  particular  example  last  worked,  that  a?— 1  1%  the 
H.  C.  F. 

The  division  shows  that  a?— 1  is  a  factor  of  a?*  — 4a?+  3. 
It  is  therefore  a  fiEU^tor  of  3(a?^— 4a?+3)  or  3aj^— 12fl?  +  9, 
and  being  a  £GM;tor  of  10a?— 10  it  is  a  &ctor  of  their  sum  or 

3aj*  — 2a?— 1. 

Hencea?—  1  is a&ctor  of  2a?*  —  8a?  +  6  and  of  3 a?^— 2a?*— a?, 
and  therefore  of  their  sum  or   3a?^— 9a?+6,  that  is  of 
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3(a^— 3a?+2).  But  «— 1  is  evidently  not  a  factor  of  3. 
Hence  it  must  be  a  &ctor  of  fl^-»3^+  2,  and  therefore  of 
a?(ar*— 3a?  +  2)  or  a?*— 3a?2  +  2a?;  and  therefore  of  the  sum 
of  this  kst  expression  and  3iP*— 2a?— 1  or  of  a?*— 1. 
Hence  a;— 1  is  a  common  &ctor  of  the  two  given 
expressions. 

Again,  every  common  &ctor  of  the  two  given  expressions 
divides  a?*— 1  and  a?(a;^— 3a?+2)  or  «*— 3a?^  +  2a?,  and 
therefore  divides  the  difference  of  these,  or  3ar^— 2a?— 1. 
Hence  it  is  easily  seen  from  the  second  division  that  every 
such  common  fiictoi:  divides  2a?*  — 8a?  +  6  or  2  (a?*  — 4a?+  3). 
But  no  common  £EU3tor  of  them  divides  2.  Hence  every 
common  &ctor  must  be  a  &ctor  of  a?*— 4a?+  3.  From  the 
third  division  it  similarly  follows  that  every  such  common 
factor  is  a  &ctor  of  10a?— 10  and  therefore  of  a?— 1,  since 
none  of  them  can  be  a  &ctor  of  10. 

Whence  a?—  1  is  the  Highest  Common  Factor. 

188.  If  there  be  more  than  one  letter  involved  in  the 
two  expressions  it  may  be  desirable  or  even  necessaiy  to 
arrange  them,  as  in  the  multiplications  of  Arts.  129-135 
or  the  division  of  Art.  162.. 

Let  it  for  instance  be  required  to  find  the  H.  C.  F.  of 

a^+y*  +  ^^+25r2r+2;2a?+ 2ay    and    a?*+y^  +  r*— 3ay;?. 

Taking  a?  as  the  dominant  letter,  the  expressions  will  be 
written  as  in  the  form  annexed : 

-2(y+a)a!'-(  y'+5y«+  «>+(  y»+  «•) 

-  2(y +«)»•- (4y' + 8ya + 4a')a!  -  (2y«  +  6y'«  +  6ya?  +  2«») 

3  I  (Sy*  +  3y«  +  S*")* + (3y + Qy'z  +  6y«?  +  3«0 
{^■iryzJr  «?)»+(  y»+2y»a+2ys?+   «') 
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At  the  end  of  the  first  stage  a  remainder  is  arrived  at  of 
the  first  degree  in  x^  every  term  of  which  contains  a 
nmnerical  fiictor  3.     This  may  be  removed. 

A  more  formidable  difiSculty  to  proceeding  is  however  to 
be  found  in  the  still  remaining  coefiScient  of  x^  namely 
y*+y^  +  ^.  This  is  evidently  not  part  of  the  H.  C.  F., 
since  it  could  not  divide  an  expression  arranged  in  powers 
of  X  unless  it  were  a  fisictor  of  the  coefiScient  of  each  power^ 
which  it  clearly  is  not  in  the  case  of  the  two  given 
expressions.  Fortunately  the  term  independent  of  ^  in 
the  remainder,  namely  1^  +  2y* z-\-2yz^Jr^^  is  tolerably 
easily  seen  to  be  the  product  of  y'{^z  into  y^-^-yz-^-z^. 
Hence  the  latter  factor  goes  into  both  terms  of  the  re- 
mainder, and  not  being  part  of  the  H.  C.  F.  required  may 
be  removed  (Art.  185).  There  is  left  i»  +  (y+2f),  which 
must  be  taken  as  next  divisor^  and  which  is  easily  found  to 
be  the  H.  C.  F.  required. 

189.  In  any  similar  case  the  student  must  examine 
whether  a  coefiJcient,  such  as  y^+yz  +  z^,  occurring  as  that 
of  the  first  term  in  any  expression  which  has  to  be  taken 
as  divisor  cannot  be  removed  in  virtue  of  its  being  a  &ctor 
of  all  the  other  coefficients.  If  it  cannot,  fiirther  pursuit 
of  the  H.  C.  F.  is  probably  hopeless  unless  the  &ctor  in 
question  goes  exactly  into  the  coefficient  of  the  highest 
term  in  the  corresponding  dividend. 

190.  The  discovery  of  the  highest  common  &ctor  of  two 
expressions,  when  any  such  exists,  leads  to  the  resolution,  in 
part  at  least,  of  each  of  them  into  its  component  &ctors. 

When  this  resolution  can  be  completely  efiected  it  gives 
the  complete  solution  of  a  problem  almost  of  equal  import- 
ance with  that  of  finding  the  Highest  Common  Factor, 
namely,  that  of  discovering  the  Lowest  Common  Multiple  of 
two  expressions.  Any  expression  which  contains  another 
as  a  &ctor  is  called  a  multiple  of  the  latter  (Art.  22). 
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18L  By  the  Lowest  Common  Multiple  of  two  expres- 
sions is  meant  the  expression  of  lowest  degree  or  dimen- 
sions of  which  they  are  both  fsM^rs.  An  infinite  number 
of  Common  Multiples  can  be  found,  but  the  Lowest  Common 
Multiple,  for  which  words  the  letters  L.  C.  M.  are  usually 
written  as  an  abbreviation,  is  a  perfectly  definite  quantity, 
of  which  all  the  other  Common  Multiples  are  multiples. 

192.  In  the  case  of  two  or  more  monomials  (Art.  87) 
the  L.  C.  M.  is  discoverable  by  inspection.  It  will  be  ob- 
tained by  taking  the  product  of  the  highest  powers  of  each 
of  the  letters  involved  that  occur  in  any  of  the  monomials. 
Thus  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  monomials 

is  evidently  a^b^c?.  For  no  lower  powers  than  a^,  lA  or  c^ 
wiU  contain  the  powers  of  a,  i,  c  in  aU  the  monomials  as 
factors. 

188.  If  there  be  numerical  coefficients  to  the  mono- 
mials, it  is  usual  to  find  the  Arithmetical  Least  Common 
Multiple  of  these  and  to  multiply  the  Lowest  Common 
Multiple  of  the  literal  fSsustors  by  this  number.  The  result 
is  then  called  the  L.  C.  M.,  which  letters  may  stand  in 
that  case  for  either  Least  or  Lowest  Common  Multiple  of 
the  given  expressions. 

Thus  the  L.  C.  M.  of 

Iba^l^c,    \2aH^<?,    ISJ^er^,  and  20a*i* 

is  said  to  be  180a^d^c^,  because  180  is  the  least  common 
multiple  of  the  numbers  15,  12,  18,  20  :  and  a^b^c^  is  the 
lowest  common  multiple  of  the  literal  fik^tors. 

The  remarks  of  Art.  178  apply  here  also  mutatis  mutandis. 

184.  If  the  £Etctors  of  any  number  of  algebraical 
expressions  can  be  completely  determined,  their  L.  C.  M. 
can  be  written  down  by  inspection,  as  in  the  case  of 
monomials. 
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Let  it  be  required,  for  instance,  to  find  tlie  L.  C.  M.  of 
a?*— 2aa?  +  fl*,  i»*  +  2aa?  +  a*,  and  a^—a\  By  Arts.  114, 
115,  116  these  expressions  can  be  written  as 

{x^af^  {x-\-a)\   (a?— a)(a?  +  a), 
and  evidently  the  L.  C.  M.  is  (a?— fl)^(a?  +  a)2,  which  can  be 
moltiplied  out  if  desirable. 

196.  If  the  fiictors  are  not  obvious,  the  plan  of  the  last 
Article  cannot  be  applied,  but  the  following  method  can 
be  used. 

Let  a  and  b  represent  the  two  expressions  and  let  x  be 
their  Highest  Common  Factor,  found  by  the  methods 
already  explained. 

It  is  then  evident  that  a  must  equal  px  and  b  must 
equal  qx^  where  p  and  q  have  no  common  factor.  For  if  j9  and 
q  had  any  common  factor  ^,  yx  would  be  a  common  &ctor 
of  a  and  d,  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  that  x  is 
their  Highest  Common  Factor.  Hence  no  expression  can 
contain  both  a  and  b  as  £Etctors  unless  it  contain  jd,  q  and  x. 
The  L.  C.  M.  of  a  and  b  is  therefore  pqx. 

But  j)qx  ^p,qx  :szj)  .b. 

But  since  px^a.p  is  the  quotient  when  a  is  divided  by 

X  and  =  -  • 

X 

Hence  the  L.  C.  M.  of  a  and  6  =  -  .  6. 

X 

Similarly  it  can  be  shown  to  be  -  .  a. 

ar  i 

The  verbal  expression  of  this  rule  is  that,  to  find  the 
L.  C.  M.  of  any  two  expressions,  their  H.  C.  F.  must  be 
found  and  one  of  them  divided  by  this.  The  product  of 
the  quotient  into  the  other  will  give  the  L.  C.  M.  required. 

196.  If  the  L.  C.  M.  of  more  than  two  expressions  be 
required,  that  of  the  first  two  must  first  be  found.  The 
resulting  L.  C.  M.  must  be  a  fiictor  of  all  common  multiples 
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of  the  first  two  (Art.  191).  Hence  if  the  L.  C.  M.  of  this 
L.  C.  M.  and  the  third  expression  be  found,  the  restdtin^ 
expression  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  first  three  expressions. 
This  process  may  be  extended  to  find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  any 
number  of  expressions. 

197.  As  an  example  let  it   be  required  to  find  the 

L.  C.  M.  of 

flj3-.6ar^+lla?— 6   and  a»-12ir2  +  47i»— 60. 

The  process  of  finding  the  H.  C.  F.  of  these  two  expressions 
is  shown  below : 

«8-  6a?«  +  lla?—  6 
—6    —  6a?2+36a?— 54 


«2—  6a?+   9 

aj«-6a?  +  9)  «*— 6i^+lla?— 6  (a? 

ar»— 6a?*+    9a? 


2  I  2a?— 6 

a?— 3 

3.-3)  aja-.6»  +  9  (a?— 3 
a?*— 3a? 

—  3x  +  9 
— 3a?  +  9 

The  H.  C.  F.  is  thus  a?— 3.  It  may  be  noticed  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  stage  of  division  the  fiu^tor  —6  has  been 
used  as  a  divisor.  The  sign  —  is  prefixed  in  oiderthat  the 
sign  of  the  first  term  of  the  next  divisor  may  be  positive. 
This  is  a  matter  of  convenience  but  not  of  necessity. 

Taking  a?— 3  as  divisor,  and  dividing  a?*— 6af*+lla?— 6 
by  the  method  of  Art.  170  the  quotient  is  found  to  be 
a?*— 3ar+2. 

«— 3  )  a?*— 6j?*+lla?— 6 

4:«— 3-r+2 
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Hence  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  two  orig^inal  expressions  is 

198.  The  process  of  finding  the  Highest  Common  Factor 
in  the  last  question  has  shown  that  x—Z  is  a  fstctor  of 
«*— 12a*  +  47a:— 60.  The  other  fiwtor  is  easily  foraid  by- 
division  to  be  a?— 9»  +  20. 

Hence  the  L.  C.  M.  in  the  last  Article  can  be  written 

(a?*-3flj  +  2)(a?-3)(a?»-9«  +  20). 
And  by  comparison  with  the  result  (y)  of  Art.  1 30,  namely 
(a?— fl)(a?— i)  =  a?*— (a+i)iP  +  flJ, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that 

aj«-3»  +  2=(a?-l)(a?-2), 
and  that  ««-9»+20  =  (a?-4)(iP-5). 
Hence  the  two  original  expressions  are  respectively 

(«-!)(«- 2)  (a?- 3)  and  (a?-.3)(»-4)(«-5), 
and  their  L.  C.  M.  is 

(a?-i)(a;-2)(«-3)(ar-4)(a?-6), 
which  form  is  for  many  purposes  more  convenient  than 
that  of  the  last  Article. 

Examples. 

1.  Find  the  Highest  Common  Factors  of 

(1)  15a»6»c,  25a»6oS       (2)  36aj»yi^,  24ajy»«». 

2.  Find  the  Highest  Common  Factor  of 

18a*6e  and   24a*&e-30a56'. 

3.  Find  the  Highest  Common  Factor  of 

aj*— 4»+3  and  a'— 6+aj6. 

4.  Find  the  Highest  Common  Factor  of 

»»— 3aj»+3a5— 1   and  a?*— 6aj'+lla;— 6. 

Find  the  Highest  Common  Factor  of  the  pair  of  expressionB 
in  each  of  the  twelve  following  examples. 

5.  »■— 7a+6,   as*— 4a'  +  aj+6. 

6.  »»-.a?*-8aj+12,  a»  +  4aj"-3a-18. 
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7.  9a^-13a^y»+42^,  15aj»-19a^y+4y». 

8.  llaj*-9a»»-aV-a*,  13a^-10aa»-2aV-a*. 

9.  a?*— 2aj''— 0?*— aj'  +  2aj+2,  a?*— x*— a?— I. 

10.  a^-4ar'+7a'-lla+7,  6aj»-18a;'+19a;-6. 

11.  a?*+4a;'+16  and  a^+iB»  +  8a+8. 

12.  o'  +  aixB'-O+S^),  /wr'— 3(l  +  3^)aj  +  3  +  8jp. 

13.  flc**— y**,  a?*— y*;  (1)  when  m  and  n  are  both  odd 
numbers;  (2)  when  m  is  odd  and  n  is  even;  (3)  when  m 
and  n  are  both  even. 

14.  aj*+ (a+6)a'+2a6fl5'+a6(6  +  c)aj+a6%   and 
aj*+  (6+c)a'+26«B*+6c(a+6)aj+a6'c. 

16.  6a*+15a*6-4aV-10a*6c«,   and 
9a»6-27a«fco-6a6c«+ 186c». 

16.  a*(6— c)+6'(<5— a)+c"(a— 6),  and 
ftc(6»-c»)  +ca(c»-a»)  +a6(a»-6»). 

Find  the  Lowest  Common  Multiple  of  the  expressions  in 
each  of  the  nine  following  examples : — 

17.   OJO— 05*,   o'— 05*. 

18.  a?"— y",  x-\-y,  aj'+ajy. 

19.  aj"— 3a:+2,  a?*— 4a;+3. 

20.  a^  +  67aj'  +  66,  a?*  +  2aj»  +  2aj'+2aj+l. 

21.  aj»— y»,  aj'+y',  ay'— y",  v^-^xy^, 

22.  aj'  +  3a?+2,  a:*+4aj+3,  o'+Saj+G. 

23.  »*— (a+6)a»+a6,  aj'-'(6+c)ai+ic,  a?*— (c+a)aj+ac. 

24.  9a?*-13aj»y»  +  4y*,  15ar»-19a:V  +  4y». 

25.  aj"— 9aj— 10,  »*— 7aj— 30,  a;'+4aj+3. 

26.  Find  the  Highest  Common  Factor  and  Lowest  Common 
Multiple  of  Gaj'-a?'— 2aj-15  and  2aj»— So'+as+S. 

27.  Also  of  the  expressions 

6aJ*— aj'y— Sajy+Sajy'— y*  and  9fl?*— Saj'y— 2aj'y*+3«y'— y*. 

28.  Also  of  the  three  expressions 
aj»-6aj«+llaj-6,  aj»-8a'+19aj-12,  a»-9a'  +  26a?-24. 
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« 

29.  Find  the  Highest  Common  Factor  of 

ac'+a^+aj'— aa^+aj*— raj*— 3aj— 16,     and 

a*-.aj^+aj^+3aj*— 3a^  +  aj»— 2aj'+6aj-12. 

30.  Find  the  Highest   Common  Factor  and  the  Lowest 
Common  Multiple  of  a?*  +  a'a' + a*  and  a?* — 2  oo*  +  a^x  —  2  a*. 

31.  Find  Hie  Lowest  Common  Multiple  of 

aj»— 3aaj+2a",    30*— 19aaj+28a*,   and  a?'— 5aa:+4a'. 

32.  Find  the  Lowest  Common  Multiple  of 
aj'+3aj'— €aj— 8,  aj*— 2aj'— a?+2,  and  a"+aj— 6. 


I  a 


CHAFTEB  Vn. 


VBACTIOXAL    VOBMS. 

IM.  Themeiiuiigof  ft  fiactioiiftl  fiDrm^M-^fin  anycase 

when  tf  ftnd  i  are  poflitire  intcgen,  hsB  been  exphined  in 
Art*  30.     It  has  been   shown  in  Aria  43-46  that  the 

mf^insH  definition  leads  to  another,  namelj  that  ^  is  the 

resolt  of  dividing  ahy  b,BO  that  ^  maj  be  taken  to  be  a 

quantity  which  when  moltiplied  by  b  gives  a.  In  Art  48 
this  second  meaning  has  been  taken  as  the  definition  of 

the  form  ^  t  when  a  and  b  are  not  int^;ial  nnmbeiB  bot 

fractions. 

The  algebraical  form  r  can  thus  be  defined  as  a  quantity 

which  when  multiplied  by  or  into  b  gives  a.  The  quantity 
a  is  still  called  the  numerator,  and  the  quantity  b  the 
denominator,  although  the  original  reason  (of  those  names 
no  longer  applies. 

200.  With  this  meaning,  the  following  are  the  principal 
laws  which  govern  operations  on  Fractional  forms.  The 
numbering  of  the  equations  of  Art.  63  is  retained. 
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(16) 


a   e 

b'd 

ac 

e  a 
^d'b' 

and 

asa 

particular* 

case, 

• 

e 

ac 
■"  d  ' 

c 

=d"' 

a 
b~ 

an-i. 

ab 

-3  ab~^b  =  a. 

(17) 
(18) 


(19) 


4"^3""4   c  ^  be 

201.  These  laws  have  been  proved  to  be  true  when  a^  b, 
c^  dy  p  uxe  integfral  or  fractional  nnmbers.  If  they  hold 
good  for  other  meanings  of  a,  b,  c,  d,  p,  all  their  conse- 
quences will  also  hold  good  for  those  other  meanings. 

202.  The  most  important  problems  to  be  considered  in 
dealing  with  fractional  forms  are,  first,  the  reduction  of  any 
single  one  to  its  simplest  equivalent  form ;  and  secondly,  the 
reduction  of  an  expression  involving  several  of  them  to  one 
single  equivalent  form. 

The  first  of  these  problems  is  usually  known  as  that  of 
reducing  a  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms ;  the  other  involves 
the  processes  commonly  called  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication, and  division  of  fractions. 

208.  In  virtue  of  (13)  it  follows  that  the  value  of  a 
fractional  form  is  not  altered  by  introducing  any  common 
&ctor  jE7  in  numerator  and  denominator.  It  equally  follows 
that  aay  common  fe«tor  already  easting  may  be  removed 
without  altering  the  value  of  the  fraction. 

Hence  if  the  Aiff/iesl  common  fiictor  of  the  numerator 
and  denominator  of  a  fraction  be  found  and  the  numerator 
and  denominator  be  each  divided  by  it,  there  will  result  an 
equivalent  fraction  the  degree  of  both  expressions  of  which 
is  lower  than  in  the  original  one.     The  resulting  fraction 
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is  then  said  to  be  in  lower  terms  than  the  original  one,  and 
as  the  remaining  numerator  and  denominator  have  now  no 
common  &ctor,  no  &rther  reduction  can  be  made,  and  the 
fraction  is  in  its  lowe%t  terms. 

204.  As  an  example  take  the  fraction 

«*— 12a?2  +  47a?— 60* 
In  Art.  197  the  highest  common  factor  of  the  numer- 
ator and  denominator  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a;—  3.    Re- 
moving this  &ctor  from  both,  the  fraction  is  reduced  to 

the  form  -o — —  (see  Art.  198),  and  is  incapable  of 

£u*ther  algebraical  reduction. 

206.  By  means  of  (13)  any  two  fractions  with  different 
denominators  can  be  changed  into  others  with  the  same 

denominator.      For  instance,  the  two  fractions and 

x^\  .  .  ^'^} 

can  be  reduced  to  fractions  having  the  denominator 

iP+ 1 

(^  + 1)  (a;—  1)  which  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  their  denominators. 
For,  in  virtue  of  (13), 

fl^+  1  _  (a?+  l)(a?+  1)  _  (a?4- 1)^  _  a?^  +  2a?+ 1 
a?-l  "(iP+l)(a?— 1)""  «»-l   ""      ar^-l 

(Arts.  114,  116), 


and 


X 


-1  _(a?-l)(a?-l)__(a?-l)^_a?g~2a?+l 


ar+i       (aj-i)(ip-|.i)       a?^\  rfi^\ 

(Arts.  115,  116). 
Hence 

aj+l      a?— 1  _  a2^2a:+l       aj^  — 2a?+l 
^^■^'oj+l"'      iB^-l       "*"      fl?*-l 

(aj2+2a?+l)  +  (ic2-2a?+l)    ,     .. 
2a?^  +  2 
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Sunilarly.     — i-^:pY ^^j o^-i 

(Art.  95). 


a;2— 1 

206.  In  a  manner  Bimilar  to  tliat  of  the  last  Article  the 
algebraical  gam  (Art.  93)  of  any  number  of  fractional  forms 
can  be  reduced  to  a  single  fraction  whose  denominator  is 
the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators  of  the  different  fractions. 
In  doing  this  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  include  the 
numerical  factors,  if  there  be  any,  of  the  denominators  in 
the  L.  C.  M.,  as  suggested  in  Art.  193.  This  will  have  the 
advantage  of  avoiding  fractional  numerical  coefficients  to 
the  different  terms  in  the  numerator  or  denominator. 

207.  Let  it  for  instance   be   required  to   reduce  the 

expression 

a^  a^  2  ax 

to  a  single  fraction. 

In  Art.  194  it  is  shown  that  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  deno^ 
minators  is  (a? — of  (os + a)^. 

Hence     7 rj  =  7 \a/    ,  T2 '  ^7  \^^h 

(ar— fl)2      (a?— a)*(a?  +  fl)^  "^  ^ 

fl2(a^+2fla?  +  a2)  ,.  ,    ^^   . 

{x—ay(x  +  ay  ^  ' 

-  {x^af{x^-af  ' 

o«      _      a^Xx^aJ      _  o2^--2o3^p  +  o* 
Similarly,    ^^^^^^  -  {x--af(x^-af  ^  (a?-o)^(aj  +  o)« 

2oa?    _  2fla?(a?  +  o)(a?— o)  _     2oa?^-^2o^a? 
"^^  x^^:^"    {x^aY{x  +  af    ^{x^ay{x+a)^ 

(Art.  116). 
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41?  a^  2ax 


Hence 


(a?-a)«(a?+fl)2        {x^af{x'\-af  ^  {x-af  (x-k-af 
_  fl*a!*  +  2a»flf+fl*— (aV— 2fl*j?  +  a*)+2fl«*— 2fl*« 

■"  {x^af(x^af  ' 

by  (14)  and  (15), 
_     2tf'^+2tf«* 

"  {x-^af^x-^af 

^8.  The  mnltiplicatioii  or  division  of  one  fiactional 
fonn  bj  anotiier  is  conducted  bj  the  laws  (16)  and  (19). 

It  is  usually  nndesurable  to  perform  the  multiplications 
indicated,  m  the  nmnerator  or  denominator,  nntQ  it  is 
ascertained  that  none  of  the  fiu^tors  involved  are  conmion 
to  both.  If  there  be  any  common  fiawtors  these  dionld  be 
removed,  as  explained  i«  Arts.  203,  204,  so  that  the  result 
may  be  given  in  the  lowest  possible  terms. 

209.  Let  it  be  required  to  multiply by 


ax       ^  a^-fo^ 
The  product  is,  by  (16),  ^i^^J^ 

But,  by  Art  116,  «?*—«*  =  (a?— fl)(a?+a);  and,  by  Art  133 
(a),  it3+fl5  =  (x  +  a)(a;^— oar+o^ 

Hence  there  is  a  fiictor  «+a  common  to  the  numerator 

and  denominator :   there  is  also  obviously  a  common  fiurtor 

X :  both  of  them  may  be  removed,  and  the  product  in  its 

st^  (x—a) 

lowest  terms  becomes  —7-5-^ ^—^ ,  in  which  the  multi* 

a(ar— flj?+a*) 

plication  indicated  may  now  be  performed,  if  it  be  desired. 

210.  As  another  example  let  it  be  required  to  reduce  to 

its  simplest  form  the  expression 

J     a^  tf*  2ax   ^       rX-ha      x^a. 
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In  Art.  207  it  has  been  shown  that  the  dividend  can  be 

The  divisor    ^±f  +  ?Z:f 

^      («4^  (e^^  by  (13). 

(a;— «)(«+«)      («+a)(fl>— a)  -^  ^     ' 

_  (g+a)«+(a>-g)»  .     . 

-     (a»-«)(a»+a)    '  ^^  ^^*^' 

d^  4- 202^  +  0^  +  0^ — 20X4-02     ,^  . 

2a?«-|-2tt«  2(«2  +  a«) 

-  J     a*  fl*  2aar   ^       riP  +  a      a?— a, 

"~  (a?— a)=^(a?  +  a)*  *  (a?— a)(a?  +  a) 

_    2ox{af'  +  o^)        {x-^o){x  +  o)  . 

"  (x^ofiw-^ay  ^     2{x'-^a^)  ^^  ^^^' 

_2ox{x'  +  o^){x^o)(x  +  o)  h^ha\ 

"  2  (a?-a)2  (a? + of  (x^  +  «")  ^7  I  ^  «>;• 

And  removing,  in  virtue  of  (13),  the  common  £Eu;tor8  2, 
a^  +  a^,  ar— a  and  x  +  o  from  the  numerator  and  denominator, 

ox  ox 

this  finally  reduces  to  ; r- ^v  or 


^x — a)(x  +  o)      a^^o^ 

One  veiy  commonly  occurring  case  is  that  of  the  multi- 
plication of  a  fractional  form  by  an  integral  form. 

This  is  included  in  the  general  case  of  (16),  since  an 
integral  form  may  always  be  treated  as  a  fractional  form 
whose  denominator  is  unity,  for 

o  =  fl-i-1  =  -  >  by  (17),  (or  see  Art.  34). 


( 


\ 


I  1 1  \ 
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Hence  «.-  =  —  . 

c       c 

Thus  -xfa?— 3)  =  ^^ ^^- ^. 

a?— 2      ^         -^  a?— 2 

If  the  multiplier  be  a  mnltiple  of  the  denominator  the 
result  is  an  integral  form. 

Thus  X  («*-a2\  -.  V'^^'^/V riz 

a?— a        ^  '  a?— a 

^(f+a^){x-a){x^a) ^     Art.  (116). 

=  {a^^a^)(X'\-d)  by  (18)  of  Art.  200. 

This  last  case  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  importance  in 
the  solution  of  equations  (Chapter  X). 

21L  The  reduction  of  a  compound  fractional  fomgi  to  a 
simple  one  is  effected  by  previous  methods. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  compound  form 

X         a?+l       a?2  +  (aj+l)* 

^"^^^  =  r^,I^>  (Arts.  205,  206), 

a?+l         a?         (aj+l)^— a:*  ^  ' 

X         a?+l  a?(a?+l) 

aj2  4.(a.+  iV2      (a?4.1)a_a?2    ^    ,     .    n*.^  «^ 

=  ^±i?±i)!^_f.(^  +  l)    ,  by  (19) 

«  ^  +  (^+^)^  /Art  208) 

-(a;+l)2_a;a»  (Art.  208), 

_  2a?2  +  2a?+l 
As  a  somewhat  more  complicated  instance  take  the  fraction 


I 

a? 


1 
a?  +  - 

X 


213 
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This      = 


1  " 

m 

1 

(Arts.  205,  206) 
by  (19), 

ar^+1 

a? 
212.  An  expression  in  a  fractional  form  can  be  reduced 
to  a  partly  integral  and  partly  fractional  form  in  any  case 
when  the  d^ree  of  the  numerator  is  as  high  as  that  of  the 

denominator. 

gfl 3  a?  -|-  2 

Thus  the  form  in  Art  204,  -„ — -— ,  can  be  written 

(«*— 9a?  +  20)  +  6iP— 18 
^  «2-9«  +  20  ' 

which    =  -s— ■- —  +  ^5 — ,    by  (14),  Art.  200, 

6a?-18 
=  1  + 


—  9aJ+20 

The  numerator  can  always  be  divided  by  the  denominator 

until  the  degree  of  the  remainder  is  lower  than  that  of  the 

denominator  (Art.  158).     If  the  fractional  form  be  denoted 

N 
by^,  and  Q  be  the  quotient  and  R  the  remainder  when  N 

is  divided  by  i>,  it  follows  from  Art.  157  that 

N=:  qB  +  B. 

„  N     QB^R      OB      R  ^    .. 

Hence    -=!^=^  +  -^,  by  (14), 

=«4 
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The  converse  process,  of  reducing  a  mixed  form  to  a 
purely  fractional  one,  can  be  conducted  by  exactly  reversing 
this  operation. 

Thus        a?-l+-i- 

a?— 2 

a?— 2  «— 2 

(a?-l)(a?~2)4-l 

a?— 2 

-3a?+3 


a;— 2 


Examples. 

1.    Beduce  to  its  lowest  t^rms     -^ — -. r- 

8/ — 4a;+3 

Reduce  to  their  lowest  terms  each  of  the  fractions  in 
the  twelve  following  examples : 

g      9a^~13a^y'+43/*  a?»-f  3jpa^~  (1  +  3;?) 

15ar'-19jB*y  +  4y""  *     jp»»-3  (l  +  3i))a?  +  3  +  8|>* 

a^-h4g'+16  a«(5^c)  +  y(c-q)  +  c^(g-^) 

a»+8       *  •     a»(6^c)  +  6«(c-a)  +  c»(a-6)' 

a;*  +  4g^+16  2a;*-2a^  +  6as^— 6a? 

*    aJ*  +  aj»+8aj  +  8*  3a^-6iB«  +  3* 

aj*+7a5'+7a*— 15aJ 
ar»-2a^-13aj+110' 

a5(a-6)(a»+5')  +  6c(5-c)(5«  +  c')+ca(c-a)(g»  +  a') 
a«6*(a— 6)  +  6V  (6-  c)  +  (?a^  {c-a) 

a'  +  (l+a)a5  +  6* 


11. 


12. 


13. 


-6» 
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Bedace  to  their  siinplest  forms  the  expressions  in  the 
following  examples: 

14.    =4 


15. 


,2* 


a— 6     a+6    a'— 6^ 
2»  1  4jv 


2a?-l     2aj+l     4a»-l 


16.     .-.i-.+-i.-f       ^ 


2(a?-l)^a?-2^2(aj-3) 
3  2  2 


a?— 1     »— 2  05—3 

18.     -1-+_L__5_. 

85—1     aj— 2  aj— 3 

«+y        2«  aj»-aj»y 

y       «+y  y*— »V 

-.           1  a*  a;+a 

20.     --+  ^ 


a;— 2a     »*— 8a'      a'+2aaj  +  4a* 
„,      ofi-a^V^+b*  ,  a  +  6        a-6  1 


a«-6«         a»-6»      a»+6»      a^-6' 
22     g'-y       «-&       l/«+5 1_\ 


23.     1+1+^+^ 


X     y     {x—yf 
24.    ShnpUfy    SE$x|^. 

26.  Smiplify —^ ^. 

^    ^     (a—by        o— 6 

27.  Simplify    ['E±ly^l^^J^M-^ 

(x—y    «*+y*)       (ar+y*    x—y) 
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X  ,  a     ^     X     a     ^ 
-  +  — .2     -  +  -+2 

CL       OB  €L        X 

28.  Reduce  to  its  sunplest  form   -^—  +  — ^^-^ . 

05— a  a?  +  a 

29.  Reduce  to  its  simplest  form 

(a?— 6)(g— c)     (g— c)(a?— g)     (ag— a)(a;— 6) 
(a-6)(a-c)'*"(6-«)(6-a)"*'(c-a)(«-6)* 

30.  Simplify   (_^+— ^)^(_^--^). 

a-      lif     g+j;  .  ^+j  ,  g  +  c^  _3(g-fg)(a;+6)(g+c) 
^    ^  a— a     aj— 6     jc— c        (a:— a)  (as— 6)  (as— c) 

oa    a5     he    ab     he      ca  ,  be     ca      ab 


33. 

^'■"i""^    (h+cr-a*  '  (a+c)'-6«  ' 

(o+i)5-c» 

a?+-           X — 

X                        X 

34. 

Simplify 

f.3           2           2    V      ,    6           6 
Vflj-l     a?-2     a?-3-'      Va?-!  '  «- 

^■" 

aj-3/ 

36. 

Reduce  to  its  simplest  form 

I    i-i 

a;              X 

1+1    1 

a;       a; 

1 

1    i-i' 

X                   X 

a;         a; 

^6 

^+- 

1 

Ov. 

eimpmy                        i 

(e^a)(c^b'\ 
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a' 
37.  Reduce 


(a-6)(a-c)"*"(6-.c)(6-a)"*"(c-a)(c«6)* 
ag+12      g-f  11 

38.  Simplify       y+ll^j^Tl2 

sc+11      a+12 
and  find  its  yalne  when  a?  =  1  and  y  =  2. 

39.  Reduce  to  its  simplest  form 

x—a  .  g— ft  ^""-^_3  (a;— fl)(a?— 6)(ag— c) 

ag+g     g+ft  ag+c        (ag  +  «)(ag  +  ft)(a?+c) 

^     .     »  a?  ag'  +  lftc-hcg  +  gftja?  * 

aj+a    aj+6  «+c        (a+a)(a;+6)(aj+c) 

40.  Reduce  to  its  simplest  form    "—     * 


•  X 
2 


2-^ 


2- 


2— » 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

FOBMS    INVOLVING    FRACTIONAL    OB   NEGATIVE    INDICES, 

OTHEBWISE  IBBATIONAL  FOBMS. 

218.    In  Art.  66  it  has  been  shown  that  the  only  mean- 

p 

ing  that  can  be  given  to  a  symbol  such  as  a^,  consistent 

with  the  general  index  law  (22),  is  that  it  most  be  such 

a  quantity  as  when  raised  to  the  ^^  power  shall  give 

a^  as  the  result. 

214.  It  remains  to  show  that  with  this  meaning  given 
to  the  symbol  the  laws  (22)  Art.  63,  (23)  Art.  68,  (24)  Art. 
72,  and  (25)  Art.  73  will  hold  good  for  all  fractional  and 
negative  values  of  m  and  n. 

These  laws  are 

fl*  X  a"  s=  fl"**",  (22) 

fl~-.5-fl"  =  a"-",  (23) 

(a**)"     =«•»*=(«")«  (24) 

(flj)"     =fl"i".  (26) 

They  have  been  shown  to  hold  when  m  and  n  are  any 

positive  integers,  the  only  limitation  to  their  values  being 

that  in  (23)  m  is  supposed  to  be  numerically  larger  than  n. 

215.  Before  proceeding  to  the  proof  it  is  important  to 
consider  what  meaning  can  be  attached  to  a  symbol  such 
as  o^  in  a  case  where  it  directs  the  performance  of  an  opera- 
tion on  a  which  cannot  be  exactly  numerically  performed. 

For  instance,  if  a  represent  2,  the  symbol  2^  denotes  a 
quantity  such  that  the  square  of  it — that  is,  the  product  of 
itself  into  itself — shall  be  2.     Now  no  such  number  exists 


O                                       D 

A                                      B 
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in  the  form  either  of  an  integer  or  of  a  fraction  whose 
numerator  and  denominator  are  integers. 

The  proof  of  this  &et  is  contained  in  the  next  three 
articles. 

216.  It  has  been  shown,  in  Art.  23,  that  if  the  sides  of 
a  r^tangle  AB  and  AC  contain  a  and  b  units  of  length 
respectively,  a  and  h  being  integers, 
the  area  of  the   rectangle  contains 
ab  unit  squares. 

The  same  proposition  holds  good 

i£AB  contain  -  unit  lengths  and  AC 

T  ...  P 

contain  -,  where  j»,  ;,  r,  «  are  positive  integers.     For  - 

is  the  same  thin^  as  —  and  ~  is  the  same  thine:  as  —  • 

Hence  if  a  length  of  which  {gs)  make  a  unit  be  taken  for 
a  new  unit,  AB  contains  p9  of  these  and  AC  contains  qr. 
Hence  the  area  ABBC  contains  pa .  qr  squares,  of  which 
the  side  is  the  new  small  unit  length. 

But  since  the  old  unit  length  contains  j^^  of  the  new  one, 
the  square  whose  side  is  the  old  unit  contains  {qs .  qs)  or 
{q^s^)  of  the  squares  whose  side  is  the  new. 

Hence  the  area  ABBC  contains  pqrs  squares  of  such  a 
size  that  the  unit  square  contains  q^^  of  them,  that  is 

ABBC  is  represented  by  the  fraction  "^-l-^  of  a  unit  square 

(Art.  30).    But  ^^  =  —  9  removing  the  common  &ctors 

qs  from  numerator  and  denominator,  or  the  area  ABBC 

contains  — ,  that  is   -  •  -  unit  squares. 
qs  q     8  ^ 

Hence  if  a  and  b  represent  the  two  sides  of  a  rectangle,  at 

represents  the  area,  whether  a  and  b  be  integers  or  fractions. 

K 
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A  similar  extenaioiL  of  Art.  24  can  be  made  by  the  . 
etadent. 

217.  Ijet  sow  ABCD  be  s  eqiiare  the  length  of  whose 
side  is  tep'eeented  by  a. 

Let  JC  be  joined.  Then,  by  Euclid  I. 
47,  the  square  on  AC  is  equal  to  the  enm 
of  the  aquaree  on  AB  and  BC;  that  is,  the 
^uare  on  AC  is  donble  the  square  on  AB. 
Hence  if  x  represent  the  lengih  AC,  in 
virtue  of  the  last  article  we  must  have 

Hence,  in  virtue  of  Axiom  (4)  of  Ari  63,  dividing  these 
equal  quantities  by  a*, 

^  =  2- 

or,  in  virtue  of  the  law  (16)  of  Art.  53, 

Whence  by  the  definition  of  a  fractional  index  -  =  2*. 

218.  By  the  last  article  it  follows  that  2^  can  only  be 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  fractional  number  provided  AB 

and  AC  can  be  both  exactly  expressed 

«<i    inf„»»i    ""Itiplee    of   the    same 

be  shown  that  this 

&om  AD  cut  off  a 
I  to  AB.  Draw  EF 
AB  to  meet  BB  in  F, 

e  angle  ABE  is  equal 
mgle  ABFis  equal  to 
lit  anglee.    Hence  the 
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remainder,  the  angle  JEB^  is  equal  to  the  angle  VBE. 
Therefore  BI  is  equal  to  EF. 

Again,  the  angle  BEF  is  a  right  angle,  and  FBF  is  half 
a  right  angle,  therefore  BFE^  the  remaining  angle  of  the 
triangle  BFE^  is  half  a  right  angle^  and  equal  to  FBF. 
Hence  BE  is  equal  to  FE  and  therefore  to  FB. 

Thus  if  there  be  any  line  such  that  it  exactly  measures 
both  AB  and  AB^  BE  their  difference  must  also  contain 
this  line  an  integral  number  of  times,  and  therefore  also 
BF,  which  is  the  difference  of  BB  or  AB  and  BF  or  BE. 

Thus  if  AB  and  AD  have  any  common  measure,  that  is 
any  length  in  terms  of  which  they  can  both  be  measured 
by  integers,  that  length  must  also  be  a  common  measure  of 
BE  and  BF. 

But  BE  and  BF  are  the  side  and  diagonal  of  another 
square  much  smaller  than  ABCBy  and  by  repeating  the 
same  reasoning,  any  common  measure  of  BE  and  BFrxvoBt 
also  be  a  common  measure  of  the  side  and  diagonal  of 
a  square  smaller  again.  It  is  evident  that  this  process  may 
be  repeated  until  both  the  side  and  diagonal  of  the  final 
square  are  less  than  any  finite  length  whatever. 

Consequently  no  finite  length  whatever  can  be  found 
such  that  both  AB  and  AB  can  be  expressed  exactly  as 
integral  multiples  of  it. 

Hence  such  a  symbol  as  2^  cannot  be  replaced  by  any 
equivalent  fraction  whose  numerator  and  denominator  are 
integers.  ^ 

The  same  statement  applies  to  any  such  form  as  a*, 
where  a  is  a  number,  integral  or  fractional,  which  is  not 
exactly  the  ^  power  of  some  other  integer  or  fraction. 

210.  Quantities  such  as  those  represented  by  2^  are 
called  incommensurable  or  irrational  with  regard  to  quan- 
tities represented  by  numbers  such  as  were  employed  in 
Chapter  L     The  word  incommemurable  denotes  that  the 

E  2 
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magnitudes  represented  by  the  two  kinds  of  numbers 
respectively  have  no  common  measure,  the  word  irrational 
that  their  ratio  to  one  another  cannot  be  expressed  by 
a  suigle  simple  numerical  relation.  To  the  latter  subject 
we  shall  return  presently  (Arts  644,  645). 

220.  It  has  been  shown,  by  taking  a  specific  instance 
in  Article  218,  that  incommensurable  lengths  do  exist,  and 
that,  if  such  lengths  are  to  be  represented  by  symbols  of  a 
numerical  kind,  the  symbols  representing  one  class  cannot 
be  expressed  exactly  in  terms  of  those  representing  the 

other.  Such  a  symbol  as  2*  or  \/2  (Art.  67)  does  how- 
ever represent  a  clear  idea,  when  it  has  been  connected 
with  the  geometrical  figure  of  Art.  218,  and  any  other 
symbols  involving  the  index  \  can  similarly  have  their 
representative  lengths  geometrically  constructed.  There 
is  no  simple  equivalent  construction  applicable  to  such  a 

symbol  as  2^,  but  nevertheless  the  student  will  probably  be 
able  to  convince  himself  that  the  symbol  does,  or  may  be 
taken  to,  represent  a  length  intermediate  between  two 
lengths  which  can  be  represented  by  numbers  commensur- 
able with  unity. 

221.  That  lengths  must  exist  which  can  only  be 
represented  by  incommensurable  numbers  seems  tolerably 
evident  from  reasoning  of  the  following  kind. 

Let  AB  represent  a  straight  line,  and  suppose  a  point  to 
travel  along  it  from  A  to  B.  The  distance  of  this  point'fiom 

A  changes  in  an  absolutely  continuous  manner.  Between 
any  two  points  P  and  Q  in  AB^  however  near  to  one  another 
they  may  be  taken,  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  interme- 
diate positions  of  the  moving  point.  Hence  if  PQ  be  ]^ 
of  AB^  and  AP  contain  r  parts  equal  to  JP@,  and  con- 
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sequently  AQ  contains  (^+1)   snch  parts,  between  the 

two  fractions  -  and of  AB  there  must  be  an  infinite 

n  n 

number  of  numbers  required  to  express  all  the  lengths 

intermediate  between  AP  and  AQ.    This  is  true  however 

lai^  n  may  be.     Hence  it  seems  reasonably  to  follow  that 

some  of  these  lengths  cannot  be  expressed  exactly  as  any 

fraction   of  AB^  where  numerator  and   denominator  are 

integers,  that  is,  there  must  be  lengths  expressible  only 

by  numbers  incommensurable  with  unity. 

222.  It  must  be  understood  that  for  j9ra(?^}ca/j!7»r;7(7«^«  all 
lengths  can  be  sufficiently  nearly  expressed  by  numbers 
commensurable  with  unity.  If  PQ  be  taken  so  small  that 
the  human  senses  are  incapable  of  taking  account  of  it,  all 
the  lengths  between  .^and  AQ  will  be,  as  far  as  human 
consciousness  is  concerned,  represented  with  sufficient 
accuracy  by  the  same  number.  That  fact  is  however  only 
a  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  human  faculties  and 
would  cease  to  hold  good  as  a  fact  in  the  case  of  beings  whose 
eyes  had  the  power  of  an  infinitely  magnifying  microscope. 

For  the  purposes  of  strict  mathematical  reasoning, 
as  distinguished  from  practical  calculation,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  account  of  quantities  represented  by  numbers 
incommensurable  with  unity. 

223.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  find  any  fraction 
whose  numerator  and  denominator  are  integers,  which  shall 
be  exactly  equal  to  any  such  number  incommensurable  with 

unity  as  can  be  denoted  by  a  symbol  as  where  p  and  q  are 
positive  integers,  it  is  possible  to  find  two  fractions  with 
any  arbitrary  denominator  and  numerators  difiering  by 
unity,  one  of  which  shall  be  greater  and  the  other  less 
than  any  such  number. 

For  let  n  be  any  integer  whatever,  and   let  a  series 
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Let  eack  of  these 

fractions  be  laieed  to  the  power  q^.  The  resalting  powers 
will  form  a  series  of  magnitudes  each  successively  greater 
than  the  previous  one,  and  hy  taking  the  numerator 
sufficiently  lai^  the  value  of  the  power  can  be  made 
to  exceed  any  number  desired.  Thus  there  must  be  powers 
of  two  consecntive  fractions,  one  of  which  is  less  than  a", 
while  the  other  is  greater  than  a*:   for  the  supposition 

that  n*  is  incommensurable  with  unity  shows  that  none  of 
these  powers  can  be  equal  to  a'.     Hence  there  must  be  an 

integer  r  snch  that  (-)   is  less  than  a*  and  tbat  ( )    is 

greater  than  a^.     Hence  the  number   whose  ^  power 

is  equal  to  a',  that  is,  the  number  denoted  by  o<,  muat  lie 

between  -  and  • 

n  R 

As  n  may  be  taken  of  any  magnitude  whatever,  it  is 
possible  to  find  an  ordinary  fraction  which  represents  the 
value  of  an  incommensurable  number  within  any  reqnired 
degree  of  accuracy, 

224.  It  will,  for  instance,  be  capable  of  proof  that,  taking 
n  to  have  in  succession  the  values  10,  100,  1000,  &c,,  the 
quantity  2^  is  greater  than  \%  and  less  than  \%,  or  that  it 
lies  between  \^  and  \^%,  or  between  \%}^  and  }j^4>  <^d 

imensurable  numbers  of  a  different 
ented  by  such  symbols  as  a'.  The 
ice  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  and 
rbolic  system  of  logarithms  are 
out  all  such  numbers  however  two 
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things  may  be  assumed :  first,  that  there  is  always  some 
length  which  they  may  be  taken  to  represent,  any  given 
length  being  nnity;  and  secondly,  that,  if  the  unit  length 
be  divided  into  any  number  n  of  equal  parts,  an  integral 
number  r  can  be  found  such  that  the  length  represented  by 
the  incommensurable  number  will  contain  more  than  r  land 
less  than  r+1  of  these  parts;  that  is,  that  the  incom- 

mensurable  number  will  be  greater  than  the  fraction  -  and 

r  + 1 
less  than  the  fraction of  unity. 

226.  The  phrase  '  incommensurable  number '  is  con- 
veniently used  as  an  abbreviation  for  the  more  strictly 
accurate  phrase  '  number  incommensurable  with  unity.' 

From  the  fact  that  incommensurable  as  well  as  commen- 
surable numbers  may  be  taken  to  represent  lengths  on  any 
given  scale,  all  numbers  of  both  kinds  are  sometimes  called 
'  scalar  quantities,'  or,  more  shortly, '  scalars.'  The  quantities 
i  and  »,  which  we  shall  meet  with  later  on  (Arts  271, 277) 
and  which  cannot  represent  lengths  on  a  scale,  are  called 
'  turn  scalar '  or  '  operational  quantitiee*  The  adjectives 
impossible^  imaginary^  and  unreal  are  often  used  to  denote  these 
latter  quantities. 

227.  Let  now  a  and  h  one  or  both  of  them  represent 
incommensurable  numbers.  It  is  necessary  to  interpret  the 
symbol  a .  i. 

One  method  of  interpretation  is  analogous  to  that  used 
in  the  discussion  of  the  multiplication  of  fractions 
(Arts.  33-36).  In  this  method  a,h  is  considered  to 
denote  the  result  of  an  operation  on  the  line  b  exactly 
similar  to  that  which,  when  performed  on  the  unit  line, 
produced  the  line  a. 

228.  As  an  instance,  let  AB  represent  the  unit  line  and 
let  AC  be  the  diagonal  of  the  square  described  on  AB ; 
then  AC  is  represented  by  the  number  2^. 
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If  then  on  AC  a  square  be  described  and  AD  be  its 
diagonal,  AD  will  be  represented  by  2* .  (2*), 

But  a  perfectly  easy  geome- 
trical proof  shows  that  AD  is 
equal  to  twice  AB^  or  AD  is 
represented  by  the  number  2. 
Hence  2* .  (2*)  =  2,  as  ought  of 
course  to  be  the  case  (Art.  64). 
229.  To  take  an  instance  in 
which  the  two  &ctors  are  not 
equaL 

Let  AB  represent  the  unit 

line  and  let  it  be  produced  to 

F,  making  J-P  equal  to  AB.    On  -^-F  describe  the  equilateral 

triangle  AFO^  and  draw  AE  perpendicular  on  FG.      Then 

AF  contains  2  unit  lengths,  or  AF 
is  represented  by  the  number  2,  FE 
by  the  number  1 ;  and  if  AE  be 
represented  by  the  symbol  x^  it 
follows  from  Euclid  I.  47  that 
2^  =  1^  +  a?*,  or  a?^  =  3 ;  consequently 
AE  must  be  represented  by  the 
symbol  3*  (Art.  64). 

If  5  e  be  joined  and  in  BG,  BR 
be  taken  equal  to  AB,  and  AH  be 
joined,  AH  is  represented  by  the  symbol  2*. 

Let  EG  be  produced  to  K  and  EK  made  equal  to  EA  and 
AK  joined.  Then  AK  is  derived  from  AE  exactly  as  AH 
is  derived  from  AB,  Hence  AK  will  be  denoted  by  the 
symbol  2* .  (3*). 

Again,  join  HF,  HK  and  BE,  By  the  construction  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  AH  is  equal  to  HF^  and  also  that  the  angle 
AHFiB  a  right  angle,  while  the  angle  ARE  or  AKFis  half  a 
right  angle.   Hence  H  must  be  the  centre  of  the  circle  which 
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passes  round  AKF,  Therefore  KH  is  equal  to  AH,  and 
the  angle  HAK  to  the  angle  SKA. 

But  the  angle  KAE  is  equal  to  the  angle  HAB,  each 
being  half  a  right  angle,  and  therefore  the  angle  KAH  is 
equal  to  the  angle  EAB.  Therefore  the  triangle  KAH  is 
equiangular  to  the  triangle  EAB.  Hence  AK  is  derived 
fiom  AH  by  an  exactly  dmilar  conetniction  as  that  by 
which  AE  is  derived  from  AB,  that  is,  AK  is  properly 
represented  by  the  symbol  3* .  (2*). 

Hence  2*.  (3^)  =3* •(2*). 

Hence  the  commutative  law  holds  with  regard  to  these 
two  numbers. 

230.  The  student  can  easily  see  that  in  any  case  if  the 
triangle  AEK  is  similar  to  the  triangle  ABH,  it  will  easily 
follow  that  the  triangle  .^1S£^  is  also  similar  to  the  triangle 
ABE.  Hence  if  a,  d  be  any  symbols  representing  the 
lengths  of  the  lines  AE,  and  AH  when  AB  is  the  unit, 
AK  will  equally  be  represented  by  a  .  5  or  5 .  a.  Thus  the 
commutative  law  holds  for  the  multiplication  of  any  two 
nimibers  incommensurable  with  unity,  assuming  that  all 
such  numbers  can  be  represented  by  lines  (Art.  225). 

It  should  be  noticed  here  that  the  symbols  a,  b  only 
refer  to  the  lengths  of  the  lines,  not,  as  in  Arts.  74-80,  to 
theit  directions. 

The  student  can  probably  convince  himself  in  a  similar 
way  that  the  distributive  and  associative  laws,  and  there- 
fore the  index  law  (Art.  63),  hold  for  incommensurable  as 
well  as  commensurable  quantities. 

231.  Another  method  of  arriving  at  the  same  conviction 
mav  be  indicated. 

The  jn-oduct  a.h  may  be  interpreted  in  all  cases  to 
denote  the  area  of  a  rectangle  whose  sides  are  represented 
by  the  symbols  a  and  b.  This  has  been  shown  to  be  true 
when  a  and  b  are  integers  (Art.  23)  and  when  a  and  b  are 
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fractions  (Art.  216).  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  it  when 
a  and  i  are  incommensurable  quantities.  The  results  of 
Arts.  223-225  could  be  used  to  show  that  any  other 
supposition  as  to  the  area  than  this  would  lead  to  an 
abflurditjr. 

With  this  assumption  the  commutative  and  destributive 
laws  obviously  hold,  and  if  the  farther  closely  connected 
assumption  be  made  that  the  volume  of  a  right  solid  is 
represented  in  all  cases  by  the  product  of  the  three  num- 
bers which  represent  its  edges,  the  associative  law  will  hold 
also  (Art.  24).  It  follows  that  the  index  law  holds  for 
incommensurable  numbers  when  the  indices  are  positive 
integers. 

232.  It  can  now  be  assumed  that  quantities  such  as  a<, 
even  if  really  incommensurable  with  unity,  may  be  treated 
by  the  same  laws  as  commensurable  numbers. 

It  has  been  shown  (Art.  66)  that  a^  must  be  a  quantity 
such  that  when  raised  to  the  q^^  power  it  shall  give  aK 
It  follows  at  once  that 

af=:(fl')S  (a) 

since  either  of  these  quantities  when  raised  to  the  q^  power 
gives  a^. 

It  may  be  noticed  once  for  all  that  in  dealing  with 
fractional  indices  there  has  been  given  as  yet  no  indication  as 

£ 

to  whether  such  a  sjrmbol  as  a^  may  or  may  not  have  more 
than  one  value  (Art.  64).  This  point  will  be  considered 
later  on.  At  present  such  an  equation  as  the  last  given 
can  at  the  most  be  taken  as  an  assertion  of  the  tact  that 

one  of  the  values  of  a  <  is  the  same  as  one  of  the  values 

of  («>»)«. 

1 

233.  Again,  let  x  =  a^» 
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Hence,  raising  both  sides  to  the  power  ;,  which  may  be 
done  in  virtue  of  axiom  (3)  of  Art.  53,  it  follows  that 

afi  =  a. 

Again,  raising  both  sides  of  this  last  equation  to  the 
power  p,  («.«)!» =  aP, 

or  (a?')«  =  «',  by  (24),  Art.  214. 

Whence  a^  is  a  quantity  which  when  raised  to  the  power  q 
gives  aPy  that  is,  ^ 

a?'  =  a«  ; 
or,  replacing  for  x  its  value, 

234.  Again,  let  y  =  av . 
Therefore,  by  definition, 

and  raising  both  these  to  the  power  r,  where  r  is  any 


integer,                       ^r  _  ^pr 

Therefore           y  —  a"^^. 

(Art.  66) 

p           pr 

or  a«  =  a  ^. 

286.  Hence  it  follows  that  p,  q,  f , 

i  being  all  integers 

a9.a*  =  a9'.a% 

(Art.  234) 

=  U'S)  .  (a^s)'', 

(Art  233) 

y     t^pt+rq 

(22)(Art.  63,  214) 

(Art.  233) 

=  «(«*•)    (y),  (1 3)  and  (l  4)  of  Art.  200. 
Hence  (22)  holds  when  m  and  «  are  positive  fractions. 
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236.  Again,  if  -  be  greater  than  -> 

t^ps-rq 


=  W 


Pf-<ir 


(«"0  (13)  and  (16),  Art.  200 


that  is,  (23)  holds  when  m  and  n  are  positive  fractions,  the 
restriction  of  m  being  greater  than  n  being  still  retained. 

237.  Again,  let  ar  =  a*,y  =  a* ,  ^  =  (a *  /  , p,  y,  r,  *  being 
still  supposed  to  be  positive  integers. 

Hence  y  =  a?**,  Art.  233 


z=y' 

Therefore 

• 

by  (24), 

Art.  214 

Art.  233 

Hence 

{z^Y  =  a^ 

Art.  66 

or 

;&•«  =  OT. 

(24), 

Art.  214 

Hence 

pr 

2  =  a^'; 

Art.  66 

E.  r  pr 


or,  finally,  (a')'=a«'.  ^*) 
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So  that   (24)  of  Art.  214   holds  for  positive  fractional 
values  of  m  and  «.  EL 

238.  Again,  let  ^  =  a^.  i^,  /?  and  q  being  positive  in- 
t^^ers. 

Then  fl?«=(a«-J«) 


I'    4       V    q 

by  (25),  Art.  214 

=  a'.  J', 

Art.  66 

=  {aby. 

(25),  Art.  214 

P 

a  =  {aiy, 

Art.  66 

p    p            p 

(0 

Therefore 

or 

that  is,  law  (25)  holds  when  »  is  a  positive  fraction. 

230.  The  laws  (22),  (24),  (25)  have.been  now  shown  to 
hold  for  any  positive  values  of  m  and  n  commensurable 
with  unity,  and  also  (23)  provided  m  is  greater  than  n. 

In  Art  69  it  has  been  shown  that  the  only  admissible 
interpretation  of  a  symbol  like  a~^  consistent  with  those 
laws  is  that 

.-.=1. 

a* 

It  will  be  now  shown  that,  with  this  interpretation,  the 
three  laws  will  hold  good  for  negative  indices,  and  also 
that  the  restriction  on  the  relative  magnitudes  of  m  and  n 
in  (23)  may  be  removed. 

240.  With  the  assumed  meaning  it  follows  that 

a* 
=  ?_..  by(16)of  Art.  200 
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Now  if  f»  be  greater  than  n  the  &ctor  a"  may  be 
removed  from  the  nmnerator  and  denominator  of  this 
fraction,  and  it  becomes  a"*"*  by  (23).  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  n  be  greater  than  m,  the  feu^tor  a*  can  be  removed 
from  both  nmnerator  and  denominator  and  the  fraction 

becomes  ^-1^.     But  mth  the  aaaumed  meaning  for  a 

negative  index, 

1     =  ar{^'^)  =  ««-».       (Arts.  64,  66) 


or 

Hence  a"  x  <r^  =  a**"^  =  a*"*"t~*>  in  all  cases ;  that  is,  the 
law  (22)  holds  when  one  of  the  indices  is  negative. 

241.  If  both  indices  be  negative, 

or  a* 

,     by  (16)  of  (Art.  200) 


a**  .a" 


a*+* 


=  «-(•+•) 


=  «-•-" 


whence  the  law  (22)  holds  if  both  indices  be  negative. 

242.  By  the  use  of  negative  indices  the  value  of  law  (23) 
is  very  much  diminished.  To  divide  by  a*  becomes  in  &ct 
the  same  operation  as  to  multiply  by  a~^,  and  obviously 
with  this  interpretation  (23)  becomes  a  mere  special  case 
of  (22).  At  the  same  time  it  is  made  more  general  by  the 
removal  of  the  restriction  as  to  the  relative  magnitude  of 
m  and  n, 

243.  It  easily  follows  that 

(•)  («")-=(^.=^ 


=  a-~*. 
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{y)    (a-)-=(^)-" 


a"'"'*. 


a' 
1 


a** 
Hence  law  (24)  holds  good  when  either  or  both  of  the 
quantities  i»  or  n  are  negative. 

244.  Again, 

Hence  law  (25)  holds  when  fi  is  a  negative  quantity. 

245.  It  may  be  noticed  as  an  extension  of  (25)  that 

=  a«  (*-»)•  by  (26) 

=  a*b—.  Art.  243  (j3) 

a" 

=  T''  ('^«) 

and  that  this  result  holds  for  all  commensnrable  values  of  n, 
positive  or  negative,  integral  or  fractionaL 

246.  The  value  of  a®,  namely  unity,  has  been  deduced 
in  Art.  70.  It  is  obvious  that  this  value  wiU  enable  the 
symbol  (fi  to  satisfy  the  laws  (22),  (25),  in  any  case  when 
it  enters  into  combination  with  other  symbols. 

247.  It  will  be  desirable  to  some  extent  to  enlarge  the 
idea  of  lower  and  higher  powers  which  has  been  involved 
in  some  of  the  processes  of  division  of  integral  expressions. 

Any  power  of  a  letter  is  higher  than  a  second  power  of 
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the  Bame  letter  when  the  index  of  the  second  power  sub- 
tracted from  the  index  of  the  first  leaves  a  positive 
remainder. 

Thns  a^  is  a  higher  power  than  ai*,  because  \  when 
subtracted  from  4  leaves  a  positive  remainder  |.  On  the 
other  hand,  a"^  is  a  lower  power  than  a"^  because  ~3 
when  subtracted  from  —6  leaves  a  remainder  —5— (—3), 
or  —5  +  3,  or  —2  (Arts.  64-55). 

248.  Thus  the  quantities 

8     2       ,11^ 
a    or  a* 

each  of  which  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  previous  one  by 
a,  are  a  series  in  descending  powers  of  a,  for  they  may  be 
written  with  the  notation  of  negative  indices, 

...  a*,  a^  fl^  a^  a-^  a"*,  a-^ ... 
and  the  successive  indices 

3,2,1,0,  -1,-2,  -3 
are  obviously  each  obtained  by  subtracting  unity  from  the 
preceding  one. 


EXAMFLBS. 

1.  Find  the  product  of  a*   a',  a*,  a*,  aA,  and  a'. 

2.  Multiply  together  a^,  a?~i,  jcA,  a-i,  aj~^,  a;A. 

3.  Beduce  to  its  simplest  form  ( — \  •  ( — V  •  (-r-)'* 

4.  Divide  a*6^ci  by  ai6ic'^. 

5.  Multiply  2a5*+4aj*— aj"~^  by  3aj""t— 6a5-*+aj. 

6.  Multiply  a5--»-a;"'  +  4a?-*— 8  by  »-»  +  «"• +  4 a?-* +  8. 

7.  Multiply  a*  +  a*6*+a*6*  +  &*  by  o*— 6*. 

8.  Multiply  a*- ai6i+6*  by  a^  +  ai6i+2»^,  and  the  product 
by  a— aH*  +  6. 
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9.  Divide  »— y  by  a;^— y*. 

10.  Divide  64a?-*  +  27y-«  by  4aj--*+3y-*. 

11.  Divide  a^+a?4+ 1  by  ajJ+a^+ 1,  and  divide  tbe  quotient 
by  SB^— as^J+l. 

12.  Divide  aj+2aj*y*+y— «  by  aj*+y*+«*. 

13.  Divide 

2y»+2«c+2a?y— as^— y*— «*  by  a5+2a5*y*  +  y— ar. 

14.  Find  the  Highest  Common  Divisor  of 

a^y*+ «y +a5+x*ya^  +  y^  2;^— 1 
and      aiSy^  +  asy  +  a:— ap*y«*— y^a*— 1. 

15.  Find  the  L.  C.  U.  of 

»— a,  jrf+arfal+aJ,  aj*+srfa^+a*  and  »»— at. 

16.  Simplify    — ^^ ^—^ ^T. 

^    -^     (ar-l)»(«--2)»(x-3)» 

* 

17.  Rednce  to  its  simplest  form 

18   SimDlify    («+^)*+(«-^)*  I  («  +  6)*-(«-6)* 
^    ^    (a+6)*-(«-6)*      (a+6)*+(a-6)** 

1 

19.  If  a*  =  m,  a'  =  »,  and  {eff=M*n',  prove  that  as^=l. 

20.  Reduce  to  its  simplest  form 


(a+6)*  +  (a-6)»      (a+6)*-(a-6)* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SURDS  AND  IMPOSSIBLE   QUAKTITIBS. 

249.  In  the  last  cliapter  it  Kas  been  shown  that  sach 

quantities  as  3^,  2t,  cannot  be  expressed  exactly  in  the  form 
of  any  fraction  whose  numerator  and  denominator  are 
integers  and  are  therefore  incommensurable  with  unity. 
Incommensurable  quantities  of  thiis  class  are  called  surd 
quantities,  or  more  simply  surds. 

250.  The  other  notation  (Art.  67)  for  3*  2*,  &c.,  namely 

Vs,  ^2,  is  more  frequently  tised,  and  will  be  adopted 
in  the  discussions  which  immediately  follow.     The  student 

should  remember  that  the  two  symbols  3^  and  \/3  are 
strictly  equivalent,  and  that  the  use  of  one  rather  than 
the  other  is  merely  a  matter  of  convenience.  When  dif-  ' 
ferent  roots  (Arts.  64,  67)  of  the  quantities  involved  are 
employed,  the  index  notation  is  the  more  useful ;  but  when 
there  is  only  one  kind  of  root,  as  the  square  root,  the 
symbol  V  is  sometimes  easier  to  work  with. 

261.  A  surd  quantity  involving  only  the  index  },  or  the 
square  root^  is  called  a  quadratic  surd, 

262.  In  the  case  of  quadratic  surds^  equations  (25)  and 
(26)  of  the  last  chapter  become 

(fli)*  =  aH^y 

or,  with  the  other  notation, 

Vab  =  v^.  -/i,  (a) 
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Thus  -v/6  =r  V^ ,  73, 


v1=^ 


Vs 

258.  I%e  eqaation  (a)  of  the  last  article  can  often  be 
employed  to  simplify  a  quadratic  sard  when  the  number 
under  the  square  root  is  not  a  prime  number,  that  is  when 
it  is  resolvable  into  two  or  more  fsustors. 
Thus  12  =  4x3. 

Hence  ^/T2  =  VTxS  =  Vl .  v^ 

Similarly      V^=  ^25  .  a/3  =  S-Zs. 

Hence       ^76+  ^/T2  -=  6^/3-^2^3  =  7  y/s. 

254.  A  quadratic  surd  when  reduced  so  that  no  factor 
of  the  number  under  the  root  sign  is  an  exact  square  is  said 
to  be  in  its  simplest  form. 

•     Surds  other  than  quadratic  can  be  similarly  reduced  and 
simplified.     Thus 

HJii  =  ^8x3= Vs  X  V3 

=  2^3. 
266.  A  fraction  whose  denominator  is  a  surd  can  be 
replaced  by  an  equal  one  with  a  rational  denominator,  that 
is  with  a  denominator  commensurable  with  unity. 

=  -3-  by  {a)r  Art  252  ; 


or 


«»™"^-  Vf=  ^= 


266.  In  a  later  chapter  (Arts.  397,  398)  will  be  given  a 

L  2 
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method  of  finding  a  commensurable  fraction  whose  square 
approaches  within  anj  required  difference,  to  any  given 
integer ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  find  an  approximate  value  of 
a  surd  quantity,  such  as  \/a. 

It  is  evident  that  the  methods  of  Art.  253,  255  will 
enable  approximations  to  be  found  to  such  quantities  as 
V'75  -h  \/l2  and  V'f  with  much  greater  facility  than  would 
be  the  case  were  these  quantities  left  in  their  original  forms. 

257.  An  expression  involving  two  terms  one  of  which  at 

least  is  a  surd  is  called  a  binomial  surd.  Thus  a/3~4/^, 
1  +  \/5  are  binomial  surds. 

258.  An  expression  can  always  be  found  such  that  when 
it  is  multiplied  into  a  binomial  surd,  the  product  shall  be 
rational ;  that  is,  commensurable  with  unity  (Arts.  219,255). 

The  most  general  form  of  a  binomial  surd  is  a^±d<, 

where  a  and  b  are  rational. 

1  • 

Let  n  be  the  L.  C.  M.  of  p  and  q :  then  {a  ')*  s  «',  and 
(««)•  =  i?.    (Art.  233.) 

Bat  -  and  -  are  both  intesrers,  since  » is  a  common  multiple 
Pi  *^ 

\  1 

of  p  and  J.   Hence  {a^Y  and (i  *)*  are  both  rational. 

If  a'  be  denoted  by  x  and  i*  by  y,  the  binomial  surd  is 
denoted  by  x  ±y. 

In  Art.  168  it  is  shown  that  a?*— y*  is  divisible  by  x—y 
always,  and  by  x+y  when  n  is  even;  also  that  a?*+y* 
is  divisible  by  x+y  when  n  is  odd.  By  the  method  of 
Art.  170  the  quotients  can  be  ascertained  in  these  cases, 
and  it  will  be  found  that 

(a?»— jr")  =  (a?— y)(«'*"*  +  a?*"  V  +  a?*"  V  + . . .  +  ay*"2  +y*~*). 
(a?*— jf»)  =  (a;+y)  (ic*"*— a?*""*y4-a?*"^y*— ... 

+  ay»-2_j^i»-ij  if  «  be  even, 

(^"  -f  j^*)  =  {x  +y)  (a?*-*  -  ar— V  +  x*-Y ay*-»  +/»-! ) 

if  fi  be  odd. 
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Now  with  the  assigned  meaninge  of  x  and  y  the  left-hand 
sides  of  these  identities  are  rational.  Hence  the  second 
factor  in  each  case  is  the  factor  required  to  rationalise 
a:-y  or  a?+y. 

269.  The  most  important  case  is  that  of  a  binomial 

quadratic  snrd,  as  Va+  Vb. 

Here  the  formula  of  Art  116  is  su£Scient,  and  since  by 
that  formula  it  follows  that 

(  ^/a  +  \/*)  (  >/«  —  \/4)  =  a— J,  (a) 

the  £Eu;tors  necessary  to  rationalise  \/a  +  ^b  and  Va—  '/^ 

are  -/a—  Vb  and  Va-\-  *>/b  respectively. 

260.  A  fraction  whose  denominator  is  a  binomial  surd 
can  have  its  denominator  rationalised  by  multiplying  the 
numerator  and  denominator  by  the  fiactor  indicated  by  the 
processes  of  Arts.  258,  259. 

V^+1 


Thus  the  fraction 


V3-1 


=  (^±iK:^)      by  (13)  Art.  200 
(-/3+l)(v^3-l)        '^     ' 

(-v/3)«-l  ^^ 

^(yi)>W3H-l,  ^^^^ 

^3  +  2^/i■fl^4  +  2^/3  ^ 

2  2  --r-^^ 

A  repetition  of  a  similar  process  will  often  enable  us  to 
rationalise  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  containing  more 
than  two  terms,  some  of  which  are  surds.    For  example, 

1 V^-i- V^3^^/5 

^2+73+  a/5  ""  ( V'2  +  V'S  +  V6)  (V'2+y3--/5) 
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""     5-J.2-/6-5 

_  -/2+  -/3— \/5 

""  2^/6 

_  (  a/2  +  V^S  —  \/5)(  76) 
""  12 

_2'/3  +  3y2— -/ab 
^  12 

261.  A  binomial  Burd  can  be  multiplied  by  another 
binomial  surd  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  multiplication. 

Thus  (  v^+  -/«)  ( y^  +  ^d) 

r=  <Ja  .  a/c+  v^a  .  A/rf+  -/i  .  \/c+  \/d .  \/5 
=  Va^+  Vad'\'  ^/bc-\-  Vbd, 

The  product  is  no  longer  a  binomial  surd.  In  two  very 
commonly  occurring  cases  the  product  will  however  be  a 
binomial  surd,  the  first  being  when  each  of  the  original 
binomials  involve  only  one  quadratic  surd,  which  is  the 
same  in  both. 

For  instance,  let  the  two  binomials  be  a'\-bVx  and 

c-\-dVx^  where  a,  4,  c,  and  d  are  rational ; 
then    (a  +  5\/S)(^  +  ^Vir)  =  ac-^-ad^-^-bcVx-^bdx 

=  {ac  +  bdw)+{ad  +  bc)Vx, 

262.  The  same  thing  is  also  true  of  the  product  of  two 
binomial  surds  involving  two  quadratic  surds,  the  same  in 
both. 

Thus  {a^/x'\'b*/y)(c^x-\-d*/y) 

=  acx  '\-  ad  Vxy  -^bc  Vxy  -^-bdy 

=  {acx  +  bdy)  +  {ad  +  bd)  V^. 
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In  this  case  the  single  stud  involved  in  the  product  is 
no  longer  the  same  as  either  of  those  in  the  two  &ctors. 

268.  As  a  particular  instance  it  follows  that  the  square 
of  a  binomial  quadratic  surd,  whether  it  have  only  one  or 
both  terms  surds,  is  itself  a  binomial  quadratic  surd. 

Thus  {a-\-b'/xf  =  a«  +  2fl4v^-hi2a? 

^{a^  +  V^x)+2ab^/x\  (a) 

(tfVS  +  iVy)*  =  a^at-\'2ab^asy-{-l^y 

It  may  therefore  happen  that  any  given  binomial  quad- 
ratic surd  of  which  one  term  is  rational  (Art  ^58)  is 
the  square  of  some  other  binomial  surd.  The  next  few 
articles  lead  to  a  criterion  as  to  whether  this  be  the  case, 
and,  if  it  be,  to  the  discovery  of  the  binomial  surd  of  which 
the  given  one  is  the  square. 

264.  As  a  preliminary  proposition  it  is  necessary  to 
prove  that  one  quadratic  surd  cannot  be  either  the  sum  of 
two  quadratic  surds  whose  simplest  forms  (Art.  254)  are 
different  from  each  other,  or  the  sum  of  a  rational  quantity 
and  a  surd. 

For  suppose  it  possible  that  ^  =  a  Vx  +  b  -/y,  where 

'/x  and  Vy  are  reduced  to  their  simplest  form  and  are 
different.    Then  by  axiom  (3)  of  Art.  53 

{V7f^{a>/x-\-bVy)\  ," 

or  <?  =  o^x  -h  J^y  '\'2ab  V^, 

or       c^c^x^Vy  =  2a4v^by  Axiom  2  (Art.  53). 

Now  c,  c?x^  l^y  are  commensurable  with  unity  by 
supposition;  consequently  c—a^x—b^y  is  so  also.     Hence 

2  ad  ^v^  is  commensurable  with  unity.  But  by  supposition 
X  and  y  are  different  numbers  and  neither  of  them  contains 
a  SuHior  which  is  an  exact  square.    Let  p  be  the  G.  C.  M. 
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of  X  and  y^  so  that  x  =  pt^  y  =  pv^  where  u  and  1;  have  no 
factors  in  common. 
Then  xy  s=  jAm;, 

and  therefore  ^/xy  r^p'/uv. 

But  all  the  fiactors  in  t»  are  different  from  any  in  v,  and 
no  factor  in  either  u  ox  v  ]&  an  exact  square.     Hence  uv 

cannot  be  an  exaet  square,  and  therefore  Vuv^  and  con- 
sequently V^,  is  incommensurable  with  unity. 

Hence  the  supposition  was  untrue ;  and  in  exactly  the 
same  way  it  can  be  shown  that  ^  cannot  be  equal  to 

265.  It  follows  that  if  such  an  equation  as  the  following 
hold  between  x^  y^  a  and  d, 

where  y  and  I  are  not  exact  squares^  then  x  must  equal  a 
and  y  must  equal  b. 

For  the  equation  can  be  written,  subtracting  a   from 
both  sides  (Axiom  (2)  Art.  53), 

which  makes  v^  equal  to  a  rational  quantity  together  with 
a  surd,  unless  the  rational  quantity  vanish.     Hence  x^a 
must  be  zero,  or  x  must  equal  a,  and  therefore  y  must  equal  h. 
It  further  follows  that  if 

a?+  ^y  =  fl+  a/*, 
then  re—  Vy  =  fl—  VL 

266.  Let  now  a  +  ^/b  be  the  given  binomial  surd,  and, 
if  there  be  a  binomial  surd  whose  square  is  equal  to  a  +  v^&, 

let  it  be  ^3?+  Vy. 

Then  (V^-h  Vy)»  =  fl+ V^, 

or  «+y  +  2yjy  =  a+ Vi.  Art.  263 

Hence  x+y:=a     )  /  \    a_x   *>«.. 
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From  these  equations  by  squaring  each  side  of  eadi|  a 
legitimate  process  in  virtae  of  Axiom  (3),  (Art  53), 

Hence  in  virtae  of  Axiom  (2),  (Art.  53),  subtracting  the 
lower  equals  respectively  from  the  upper  ones, 

or,  by  Art.  115^ 

Hence  if  a^  — i  be  not  an  exact  square,  there  can  be  no 

binomial  surd  whose  square  is  a  +  \/^,  and  further  investi* 
gation  is  needless.  If  however  a^^b  be  the  square  of 
some  number  i,  it  follows  that  {fi)  is  satisfied  if  we  take 

a?— y  =  k. 
And  since  x  +y  =  a, 

by  adding  these  equals  (Axiom  1,  Art.  53)  we  obtain 

2x  s=  a  +  ^, 
therefore  «  =  ^  (a  +  i) ; 

and  by  subtracting  the  upper  equals  from  the  lower  ones, 

or  y=i(^~*)- 

Hence  the  values  of  x  and  y  are  determined. 

267.  Let  the  given  binomial  surd  be  83  -f- 12  v'Si.    The 

process  of  the  last  article  gives  us 

('V^+V^y)»=  83  +  12^/36; 
whence  x-^-y  =  83, 

2y^=  12^35, 
or,  squaring  both  of  these, 

«*  +  2ay-|-/  =  6889, 
Axy         =  5040, 
and  subtracting, 

«2-2ay+y^=  1849, 
or  (a?^y)'=(43)2; 
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which  is  satisfied  if 

x^ff  =  43 ; 
but  x-^-y  =  83. 

Therefore,  adding,       2a?=126     or  a  =  63, 
and  subtracting  the  upper  equals  from  the  lower, 

2y  =  40,  t)r  y  =  20.  

Hence  the  square  root  required  is  V'63  +  V'20,  which 
can  be  simplified  by  the  method  of  Art.  253  into  the  form 

3y7  +  2'/5. 

268.  The  student  can  easily  verify,  by  comparison  of 

Arts.  114,  115  and  263,  that  if  the  square  of  Vx^-  ^/y 

is  a  +  "/by  that  of  ^x^  Vy  will  be  «  —  */b, 

269.  The  cube  of  a  binomial  surd  of  which  one  term  is 
rational  is  also  a  binomial  surd.  This  follows  from  a  com- 
parison of  Art.  261  and  equation  (a)  of  Art.  263,  but  it  can 

also  be  seen  by  means  of  example  (1)  of  Art.  122.  Thus 
(^  +  \/i^)^  =  a?^  +  3aj  Vy  +  3a7  ( v^)2  +  ( Vy)» 
=  x^  +  Zx^*/y-\-Zxy-\-y'Jy 
=  a?3+3a?y+(3a?2+y)v^y. 
Occasionally  it  is  possible,  by  means  of  this  formula,  to 

find  values  of  x  and  y  which  shall  make  [x^  VyY  equal  to 
a  given  binomial  surd. 

270.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  formal  laws  of  algebra 
however  interpreted  require  the  assumption  that  (  — ^) 
(  — 5)  =  -f-ai  (Arts.  68,  106).  Consequently  (— a)^  =  -f-a* ; 
that  is,  the  square  of  a  negative  quantity  as  well  as  of 
a  positive  quantity  is  positive. 

Hence  such  a  symbol  as  (—a^)*  involves  quite  a  different 
sort  of  difiSculty  from  that  which  was  met  with  in  the 

symbol  3*.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  a  number,  repre- 
senting a  perfectly  definite  length,  whose  square  is  equal 
to  3,  and  an  approximation  to  the  value  of  this  number  in 
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fractions  of  unity  can  be  obtained,  by  a  process  explained 
hereafter  (Arts.  397,  398),  to  any  required  degree  of 
accuracy.     But  no  number  whatever  can  have  a  negative 

square.  Hence  such  a  symbol  as  (— a')^  cannot  denote  a  mere 
number,  and  it  is  therefore  frequently  called  an  impossible 
or  imaginarif  or  unreal  quantity.  A  few  articles  must  be 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  its  possible  interpretation. 

271.  Since  the  formula  (a4)*  =  a*  J*  has  now  been 
established  for  all  indices  (Arts.  238,  244),  such  a  symbol  as 

(— fl^)*  may  be  written  as  (  —  1)* .  (fl^)*,  or  (—  1)*  .  tf. 

Similarly  (— «)*  may  be  written  (— l)*a*;  and  as  the 

symbols  a  and  a^  have  received  an  interpretation,  it  only 

remains  to  give  to  (—  1)^  an  interpretation  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  operation  proved  to  hold  in  the  case  of  numerical 
quantities. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  denote  this  symbol  by  the  letter  /, 
where  i  is  determined  by  the  condition 

*2=-l.  (a) 

272.  It  is  clear  that  i  cannot  represent  a  number,  nor 
indeed  in  any  case  the  same  kind  of  quantity  as  the 
symbols  a^bjC,,.,  hitherto  employed.  As  it  only  occurs  as 
a  multiplier  of  one  of  these  other  symbols  it  must  denote 
some  operation  performed  on  the  quantity  denoted  by  these 
symbols ;  i  may  therefore  be  called  an  ^operational  quantity^ 
(Art.  226). 

Thus  ia  must  denote  the  result  of  some  operation  per- 
formed on  a,  and  i^a  must  similarly  denote  the  result  of 
performing  this  operation  twice. 

But  i*a  =  —a. 

Hence  the  operation  denoted  by  %  must  be  one  which 
when  once  repeated  reverses  the  sign  of  a.  It  has  been 
peen  that  if  a  denote  a  line  measured  in  one  direction,  ^a 


\' 
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denotes  a  line  of  equal  length  measured  in  tlie  opposite 
direction,  a  line  which  could  be  obtained  by  rotating  the 
first  line  in  any  plane  through  two  right  angles.  Hence 
the  operation  i  might,  so  far  consistently,  be  taken  to 
denote  the  operation  of  turning  the  line  a  through  one 
right  angle  in  any  plane  which  contains  its  original 
position. 

878.  Let  then  OX  denote  the  direction  in  which  a  is 
measured,  and  let  the  plane  of  the  paper  be  that  in  which 

the  rotation  is  supposed  to  take 

place.      Measure   a    length   a 

along  OX,  and  measure  a  length 

i  perpendicular  to  OX    Then  if 

OA  be  denoted  by  the  symbol  fl, 

OB  will   be   denoted  by  the 

symbol  ib. 

Let  the  rectangle  OA  CB  be  completed,  then,  as  in  Art.  74, 

a  being  taken  to  denote  a  transference  firom  0  to  A^ib  will 

denote  a  transference  &om  A  to  C7,  and  therefore  a  +  ib 

denotes  a  transference  from  0  to  C. 

Let  the  numerical  length  of  0(7  be  r :  then,  by  Euclid 

L  47,  r2  =  a2  +  J*. 

It  is  also  clear  by  Euclid  VL  4  that  the  values  of  the 

fractions  -  and  -  depend  solely  on  the  angle  COA,  and  not 

on  the  lengths  either  of  a  or  d.  If  these  ratios  be  denoted 
by  the  letters  c  and  s,  the  following  relation  holds  good : 

a+ib  =  cr-^isr 

=  (<?  +  !*).  r. 

Here  c-^-is  is  an  operator  depending  solely  on  the  angle 
between  OX  and  OC;  and  since  the  absolute  length  of  OC 
is  r,  the  multiplier  c + 1>,  or,  as  it  may  be  conveniently  abbre- 
viated, cis,  must  denote  the  operation  of  turning  a  length  r 


J 
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from  the  direction  OX  throngh  an  angle  corresponding  to 
the  values  of  c  and  9. 

274.  As  a  particular  illustration,  let  the  angle  CO  A  be 
the  angle  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  Then,  if  the  triangle 
OCB  be  completed,  OA  is  half  the 
base  and  therefore  is  half  of  OC. 

Hence  in  this  case,  c  =  -^  =  \ . 

Also*       OC«=0^«+i<C«. 
And  since  0C=  20A,  0C^  =  40A^; 
whence  40A^  =  OA^  +  AC*, 
or         30A*  =  AC*, 


or       ^.OC^^AC*i 

4 


whence 


AC* 


r 


«r 


00^ 

AC_V3 
OC^    2   ' 

since  the  squares  of  these  two  quantities  are  eqiial. 

2 


Hence 


*  = 


Therefore 


C  +  t9  = 


1+fv^ 
Thus  the  multiplier ought  to  denote  a  rotation 

through  one  third  of  two  right  angles.     Hence  the  multi- 

(1  ^i^y^  \* 
r J  ought  to  denote  a  rotation  through  two 

right  angles. 

But,  applying  to  the  symbol  i  the  ordinaiy  rules  of 
algebraical  multiplication,  we  find,  remembering  that 
i*  =  —  1,  and  consequently  !•=  —  t, 
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1  +iV3  n8  _  (l_+K/3)3  _  l+3»V3  +  3(^V3)g  +  (fy3)» 

2        }   ~  8  ""  8 

...(Art.  122) 

l-|-3;V3-9-3^V3 


8 


=  "1, 

as  onglit  to  be  the  ease. 

276.  If  OC  make  an  angle  of  two  thirds  of  two  right  angles 
with   OX,  OA  is  measured  to  the  left,  and  consequently 

<?  is  — J,  while  *  is  still  — -  • 


Hence  (?+«>  = 


The  multiplier 


—  l-|-zV3 
2 

-1  +  jV3 


ought  therefore   to  denote 
a  rotation  through  one  third  of  four  right  angles.    The 

1  +  i\/3\3 

—  )    should  thus  denote  a  complete 

revolution. 
But,  as  before,  ( ) 

■"  8 

—  l  +  3i\/3  +  9  — 3i>/3 


8 


=  1. 


In  both  these  cases  we  see  that  the  interpretation  given 
to  %  leads  to  a  result  consistent  with  the  previous  meanings 
of  the  signs  +  and  — -. 

It  is  not  possible  to  develope  the  subject  fully  without 
some  knowledge  of  trigonometiy :   enough  has  probably 
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been  given  to  show  that  the  s}anboI  i  of  the  equation  (a) 
of  Art.  271  ifl  susceptible  of  interpretation,  and  that,  with 
that  interpretation,  it  obeys  the  laws  of  other  algebraic 
symbols.  No  fear  need  then  be  entertained  of  the  truth  of 
the  results  of  investigations  in  which  it  occurs,  provided 
they  are  interpretable. 

276.  If,  in  the  figure  of  the  last  article,  CA  be  produced 
to  a  distance  AD  equal  to  CA^  and  OD  be  joined,  OD  is  o^ 
equal  length  with  0C\  but  since  AD  is 
measured  in  an  opposite  direction  to^C^, 
AD  is  symbolically  represented  by  -^AC, 

that  is,  by —  •  OG. 

Hence  for  the  line  OD^  c-^-is  becomes 

—  l-iV^ 
2 

A  rotation  through  two  thirds  of  four^ 
right  angles,  that  is,  from  OX  through 
OC  to  OD^  is  thus  represented  by  the 

multiplier • 


But( 


~l+iy3>^g_(-l)2  +  2(-l)?V3-t-(iy3)g 


•)   = 


^  1— 2t\/5— 3_  — 1— ix/3 
"■  4  2 

Here,  again,  a  result  is  obtained  consistent  with  the 
interpretation  assigned,  since  a  rotation  through  the  angle 

COZ  twice  repeated  is  represented  by  ( )  9   and 

one  through  twice  the  angle  COX  by  -^^^ — ,  and 
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these  two  symbols  ought  therefore  to  be  equivalent,  as  they 
have  just  been  shown  to  be« 

277.  Let  the  symbol be  denoted  by  <»,  then 

the  symbol is  »*. 

It  has  been  shown  that  tt^  =  1.  Hence  it  follows,  since 
(««)»=  (a>3)2,  (24)  Arfc.  72,  that  {(J'f  =  1- 

Each  of  the  three  quantities  1,  a>,  «i^  has  therefore  the 
property  that  its  cube  (Art.  62)  is  unity.  They  are  called 
the  three  cube  roots  of  unity. 

Any  power  of  co  as  o)*  is  a  >cube  root  of  unity,  since 

(a)")»  =  (a>8)*=  1 ; 

but  the  powers  of  a>  beyond  oifl  only  repeat  the  same  series 
of  values  1,  a>,  a>^  in  virtue  of  the  !&ctsthat  a>^  =  1,  o)^  =  1, 
and  so  on. 

Thus  0)*  =  to^  G>  =0), 

»*  =:  flrf*  G»*  =:  0)', 
a,'«=(ft|3)«  =  |, 

to*  =  a>®a>^  =  »*. 

278.  Since  there  are  three  cube  roots  of  unity,  that  is, 
three  different  s3anbols  such  that  when  cubed  they  give 
unity  as  the  result,  there  are  three  cube  roots  of  any 
number  a. 

For  a  can  be  written  as  1  x  a,  and  therefore  each  of  the 

symbols  ^,  coa^,  (i?ai  will  produce  a  when  cubed,  where  a* 
may  be  taken  to  denote  the  number,  commensurable  or  not, 
whose  cube  is  a. 

279.  Similar  considerations  show  that  if  a  be  a  symbol 

denoting  rotation  through  j-*^  part  of  a  complete  revolution, 
a'  will  denote  rotation  through  four  right  angles,  and  must 
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therefore  be  unity.  Anj'power  of  a,  as  a',  is  also  a  qiiantitj 
whose/)*  power  is  unity,  for 

(a')*'  =  (a')'  =  !•  =  1. 

Thus  all  the  series  of  quantities 

1,  a,  a?,..aF~'^ 

may  be  called  jd*  roots  of  unity.     If  higher  powers  of  a 

than  a'"^  be  taken,  the  same  values  will  be  repeated  in 

virtue  of  the  &cts  that  a"  =  1,  a^^  =  1,  and  so  on.    Hence 

it  may  be  asserted  generally  that  there  are  p  symbolical 

forms  which  when  raised  to  the  jt>*^  power  give  unity,  or, 

1 
more  concisely,  that  the  number  of  values  of  (l)'isj0  (Arts. 

67,  232). 

280.  The  multiplier  1  denotes  a  rotation  through  any 

multiple  of  four  right  angles.  Hence  (l)^  must  denote  a 
rotation  through  one  j*^  part  of  some  multiple  of  four 
right  angles,  or,  if  we  use  the  symbol  2  ir  to  denote  four 

right  angles,  (1)«  must  denote  a  rotation  through  some  one 
of  the  series  of  angles 

2ir   47r    Stt        (2g— 2)Tr    2j'ir    (2g+2)7r 
q      q      q  q  q  q 

and  it  is  evident  that  the  geometrical  positions  denoted  by 

these  angles  up  to  -^  or  27  are  all  different,  but  that  the 

next  set  of  q  angles  merely  repeat  these  with  2  tt  added,  and 
give  therefore  geometrically  the  same   positions.     Hence 

it  follows,  as  in  fche  last  article,  that  (l)  \  has  q  and  only  q 
different  values. 

A  special  case  of  great  importance  is  (1)^)  which  must 

2  71     4  IT 

denote  a  rotation  through-— ,  —...,  that  is  through  tt,  2  ir... 

ft      tt 

Thus  the  two  values  of  (1)*  are  —  1  and  +  1. 
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Similarly  —  1  denotes  a  rotation  throngh  any  odd  mul- 

tiple  of  two  right  angles.  Hence  (—1)'  must  denote  a 
rotation  tlirough  a  q^^  part  of  some  odd  multiple  of  two 
right  angles,  that  is  through  one  of  the  angles  denoted  by 

IT     Sir    6ir       (2$'— l)ir    (2y+l)ir 
q      q       q  q  q 

and,  as  before,  only  q  of  these  are  geometrically  distinct. 

It  follows  that  either  of  the  sjrmbols  (l)«  or  (— 1)»,  since 
it  denotes  a  rotation  through  some  angle,  must  be  capable 
of  being  replaced  by  a  symbol  of  the  form  c  +  is^  where  c,  s 
are  numerical  quantities  (Art.  273).  This  last  result  will 
be  true  even  if  ;  be  incommensurable  with  unity. 

281.  The  symbols  i,  a>  and  similar  ones  can  be  used 
sometimes  to  give  a  formal  resolution  of  algebraical  expres- 
sions into  factors.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  expression  a^  +y^ 
can  be  written  a^—i^y^  i  having  the  meaning  of  Art.  271, 

Hence  sfi'\-t/^  ^[x  +  iy) [x — ty). 

The  student  can  exercise  himself  by  trying  to  give  a 
geometrical  interpretation  to  this  identity  by  the  help  of 
Art.  273. 

282.  Again,  it  has  been  proved  in  Arts.  134,  160  that 
x+y-\-z  is  a  £Eu;tor  oi  si^-\-i^-\-s^--^xyz. 

But  the  latter  expression  can  be  written  in  either  of  the 
forms 

or  «^  +  (o)^y)*  +  {<^^Y  —  Sa.  (A^y  .  «£?, 
since  a>'  =  1 ;  from  which  forms  it  follows  that  it  must  con- 
tain both  d?  +  coy  +  ^z  and  x + ta^y  +  a>;?  as  factors.  Since  the 
original  expression  is  only  of  three  dimensions  in  x^y^z 
(Arts.  86,  88),  it  cannot  be  the  product  of  more  than  three 
linear  expressions  (Arts.  86,  88, 112).    Hence  the  only  other. 
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factor  possible  must  be  a  nnmerical  or  symbolical  one  not  in- 
YolTing  Xy  jfy  z.  If  this  £Eu;tor  be  denoted  by  hy  we  mnst  have 
^  +^  -Vsfi-^Zxyz^  h(m  +y  +  i8r)(a?  +  a>y  +  ta^s^x  +  w^y  +  mz), 
and  by  comparing  the  term  involving  a?  on  both  sides  it  is 
seen  that  h  is  miity.     Hence 

288.  In  the  last  article  it  may  be  noticed  that,  by 
exactly  similar  reasoning,  the  four  expressions 

«a?+y  +  «*^,  ^^x+y  +  ODZ,  fax-\-iA^y-\-Zy  a)*fl?  +  »y  +  ;2? 
must  also  be  £Eu;tors  of  a?  +y^  +  ^2^—  Basyz. 

These  factors  however  are  each  eqnal  to  one  of  the  latter 
two  given  in  Art.  282  multiplied  by  some  power  of  ». 

Thus     »fl?+y  +  a>^;?=  «aa?  +  Gi^y  + o)*-?,  since  0)^  =  1, 

=  oi){x  +  6i^y  +  wz), 
and  the  resolution  in  the  last  article  is  a  complete  one, 
although  the  fictors  may  be  put  into  different  shapes. 

This  first  section  of  the  book  has  been  occupied  in 
deducing  the  laws  of  algebraical  operation  and  in  explaining 
the  various  symbolic  forms  which  may  arise  in  applying 
those  laws. 

The  next  section  will  be  devoted  to  the  application  of 
these  laws  to  the  solution  of  algebraical  equations. 

Examples. 

1.  Beduce  to  their  simplest  forms  each  of  the  surds 

VS2,    >yi6,     v^l8,    4/^- 

2.  Beduce  to  its  simplest  form 

3.  Given  ^/2=  1-4142,  calculate  the  values  of 

1  3  +  2^2 

to  four  places  of  decimals. 

H  2 
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4.  Simplify    \J\^lJh' 

5.  nationalise  the  denominators  of 

(1)  -jX-f.x  (2) 


-/3  +  -/2'  l+\/2+'/3 

...^  ('^J)-x(^)-- 

(7-2^/5)(5+77)(31  +  13y5) 
(6-2>/7)(3+a/5)(11+4V7)* 

2'/3(l  +  >/3+'/6) 


7.  Simplify 


8.  Simplify 


^^     (V^2+y3)(v^3  +  V6)(v^6  +  V2) 
10.  Simplify 

4  5  9  13  +  4i/6 


F-  + 


1  +  72+^3      1+^6       ^5  +  ^2       1  +  272  +  2^5 
11.  Find  the  difierence  between  the  sum  and  the  product  of 

(l-y3)(l  +  2y2-V'3)         -/2-1  1 

2  '     ^2+^/3'     -/3' 

A/a«  +  362-a+6        \/a«-6"+a+6 


12.  SimpUfy  , , 

a  +  6+ya«-6«       a-6- '/a''+36' 

13.  Find  the  square  roots  of 

(1)    5  +  276;  (2)    65-12V^; 

(3)    ^+^2;  (4)    I+V2. 

14.  Find  the  square  roots  of 

(1)    a+y^^^;  (2)  a6+ai+  V(a«-c«)(6»-c?). 

15.  nationalise  the  denominator  of  the  fraction 

7-2^/To 

•  -— —       « 

\/7-2>/l0  +  6-Vl0 
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16.  Find  the  square  root  of 

1  +  w'+  VT+7?+n*. 

17.  If  t  be  determined  by  the  equation  t'=  —  l,  show  that 

\ 9 )  +  \ ^ )  ^^  equal  to  2,  if  n  be  any  mul- 
tiple of  3,  and  is  equal  to  —  1,  for  all  other  values  of  n, 

1+t  ^ 

18.  With  the  same  meaning  of  i  show  that  ( — -=\  =  1,  and 

give  a  geometrical  illustration.  ^^ 

19.  If  a;,  ^,  «  be  quantities  satisfying  the  equations 

35'  +  y'  +  «'+6ajy«=  a, 

and  if  c*  have  the  meaning  attached  to  it  in  Art.  277,  show 
that  aj+y+«=:  (a+6+c)»> 

«+o>y+a)'«  =  (a+  3«  +  ca>*)*, 


Section   II. — Equations. 
CHAPTER  X. 

SIMPLE  EQUATIONS  INVOLVING  ONE  UNKNOWN  QUANTITY. 

284.  Such  a  relation  as  d?^— a*  =  (x-\-a)(x^a)  may  be 
termed  an  identity ;  it  is  trae  whatever  values  may  be 
given  to  either  as  or  a. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  it  were  given  that 

2«  +  5=7,  (1) 

it  can  easily  be  shown  by  the  use  of  the  axioms  of  Art.  53 
that  X  must  have  the  value  unity.  The  value  unity  for  x 
is  said  to  satisfy  the  equation  (1),  or  to  be  a  root  of  the 
equation  (1). 

285.  Equations  of  condition  such  as  that  of  the  last 
article  occur  in  all  the  applications  of  Algebra  to  Geometry 
or  Physics.  The  discovery  of  the  values  of  the  unknown 
quantity  or  quantities,  which  satisfy  the  given  equation 
or  equations^  is  called  the  solution  of  the  equation  or 
equations. 

286.  Equations  are  divided  into  classes  according  to  the 
number  of  unknown  quantities  involved.  If  there  be  only 
one  unknown  quantity  to  be  determined,  one  equation  of 
condition  is  sufficient;  if  there  be  two  unknown  quantities, 
two  equations  will  be  required,  and,  generally,  the  number 
of  equations  of  condition  must  just  equal  that  of  the 
unknown  quantities  to  be  determined. 

Equations  are  also  divided  into  classes  according  to  the 
highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  or  quantities 
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involved  in  them.  Equations  which  when  reduced  to  their 
simplest  form  only  contain  terms  of  one  dimension  in  the 
unknown  quantities  are  called  simple  equations ;  those  in 
which  one  term  at  least  is  of  two  dimensions  in  the 
unknown  quantities  are  called  equations  of  the  second 
d^;Tee  or  quadratic  equations.  If  the  term  of  highest 
dimensions  involved  be  of  the  third  degree,  the  equation  in 
which  it  occurs  is  called  a  cubic  equation  or  an  equation  of 
the  third  degree,  and  so  on. 

The  easiest  equations  are  those  of  the  first  degree  in- 
volving only  one  unknown  quantity ;  and  the  solution  of 
such  equations  is  the  first  problem  to  be  examined. 

287.  For  the  reduction  of  all  classes  of  equations  the 
four  axioms  of  Art.  53  are  the  main  bases  of  operation. 
They  may  be  repeated  here. 

(1)  If  equal  quantities  be  added  to  equal  quantities  the 
sums  are  equal. 

(2)  If  equal  quantities  be  subtracted  from  equal  quan- 
tities, the  remainders  are  equal. 

(3)  If  equal  quantities  be  multiplied  by  equal  quantities, 
the  products  are  equal. 

(4)  If  equal  quantities  be  divided  by  equal  quantities^  the 
quotients  are  equal. 

These  axioms  might  be  all  replaced  by  one  to  the  effect 
that  if  equal  quantities  be  similarly  operated  on,  the 
results  are  equal ;  but  it  is  easier  to  take  the  four  special 
cases  enunciated  separately  as  above. 

288.  Take  the  equation  of  Art.  284,  namely, 

2a?+6  =  7. 
By  Axiom  (2),  subtracting  5  firom  the  equal  quantities, 
it  follows  that  2x  =  7--5  =  2. 

Hence,  by  Axiom  (4),  dividing  these  equals  by  2  we  have 

fl^=l, 
which  gives  the  only  root  of  the  equation. 
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The  stadent  should  observe  that  the  process  of  solution 
is  a  strict  process  of  syUogistic  demonstration,  as  rigorous 
as  the  propositions  of  EucUd. 

289.  As  another  instance  take  the  equation 

ar— 2       a?— 3__«+l       a?+5 
""5  i""""  ^"2  3~  ' 

The  two  expressions  which  are  given  equal  will,  by 
Axioms  (3),  be  still  equal  when  multiplied  hj  any  the 
same  quantity.  Let  them  both  be  multiplied  by  60,  which 
is  chosen  because  it  is  the  Least  Common  Multiple  of  the 
denominators  of  all  the  fractions  occurring  in  the  equation. 
We  thus  obtain 

60  (a?- 2)       60(a?-3)  _  60(a'+l)        60(a?+5) 
5  4         ""  2  3         * 

or,  simplifying  the  apparently  fractional  forms  by  removing 
common  fsu^tors  from  their  numerators  and  denominators, 

12(aj-2)— I6(a?— 3)=  30(a?+ I)— 20  (a?  +  6), 

or,  multiplying  out  and  removing  the  brackets, 

12a?— 24-15ar  +  46=  30ar+30  — 20a?-100  ; 

and  coUecting  terms  on  each  side, 

—  3iP+21  =  10«— 70. 

The  object  now  to  be  attained  is  to  get  all  the  tenns 
which  involve  x  on  one  side  of  the  equation,  while  those 
which  do  not  contain  x^  that  is  the  merely  numerical 
terms,  shall  go  on  to  the  other.  This  can  be  done  by  first 
adding  70  to  both  the  equal  quantities  (Axiom  l),  which 
graves  70— 3«  +  21  =  10a?, 

and  then  by  adding  3  a?  to  these  equals,  whence  is  obtained 

70  +  21  =  10a?+3a?, 
or  91  =  13a?. 
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Then  by  Axiom  (4),  if  these  equals  be  divided  by  the 
coefficient  of  x^  the  quotients  wiU  be  equal,  or 

7  =  a?, 

which  of  course  may  be  written 

a?=  7. 

290.  The  last  example  has  illustrated  the  general 
method  of  proceeding.  The  two  expressions  which  are 
given  equal  must  be  multiplied  by  such  a  number  as  shall 
cause  all  the  fractional  forms  to  disappear.  The  least 
number  that  will  effect  this  object  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the 
denominators  of  all  the  fractions  occurring  on  both  sides  of 
the  equation.  By  Axiom  (3)  the  resulting  expressions  are 
equal. 

When  the  fractions  have  thus  been  got  rid  of,  the 
expressions  on  the  two  sides  must  be  simplified,  and  the 
equation  will  always  assume  the  form 

ax-Vl  =  cx  +  d;  (a) 

where  a,  d,  c,  d  are  numbers. 

By  Axiom  (2),  subtracting  ex  and  b  from  both  of  these 
equal  quantities,  it  follows  that 

ax^cx  =  rf— i,  {fi) 

or  (a— c)«  =  rf— 5;  (y) 

and  therefore,  by  Axiom   (4),  dividing  these  equals  by 
(fl— <?),  it  follows  that 

X  = .  (d) 

201.  In  the  deduction  of  (/3)  from  (a)  it  is  seen  that  the 
terms  ex  and  b  which  in  (a)  occur  on  the  right  and  left 
hands  respectively  with  a  +  sign,  occur  in  ()3)  on  the  left 
and  right  hand  respectively  with  a  —  sign.  It  may 
happen  that  one  of  the  numbers  as  i  is  really  negative,  so 
that  (a)  should  be  written 

ax—b  =  ex+d. 
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In  this  case  b  must  be  added  to  both  sides,  and  the  result 
corresponding  to  {fi)  is 

ax^cx  =  d  +  b; 

and  the  term  b  which  was  on  the  left-hand  side  with  a 
sign  — ,  appears  on  the  right  hand  with  a  sign  + .  Hence 
a  general  rule  arises  from  the  use  of  Axioms  (l)  and  (2), 
that  any  term  may  be  taken  from  one  side  of  an  equation 
to  the  other  provided  iU  sign  be  changed. 

As  a  special  case  a  term  which  occurs  on  both  sides  with 
the  same  sign  may  be  removed  from  both. 

202.  Examples  may  occur  in  which  the  fractional  forms 
involve  the  unknown  quantity  in  their  denominators. 
The  method  already  given  (Art.  290)  still  applies,  provided 
the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators  be  taken  to  include  both 
numerical  and  literal  factors  (Art.  193).  As  an  example, 
take  the  equation 

x+  1         a?— 1  _^    17— a?^ 
2(a?-l)  ""a?+l  ""  2(a?2— 1)' 

Here  the  L.  C.  M.  of  all  the  denominators  is  2  (a^—  1),  and 
multiplying  the  two  equal  quantities  by  this  L.  C.  M.  we 
obtain,  after  reducing  the  fractional  forms  to  integral  ones, 

(iP+ 1)2-2  (a?- 1)2=  17-a?2, 
or,  multiplying  out  and  removing  the  brackets, 
a^  +  2a?+l— 2a;2  +  4^_2  =  17-aj2, 
or  6a?—a?2— 1  =  17— a?^. 

Adding  a?^  + 1  to  each  of  these  equal  quantities,  there  results 

6a?=  17  +  1  =  18, 
and  dividing  these  equal  quantities  by  6, 

a?  =  3. 

208.  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  simplify  the  expressions 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  equation  before  proceeding  to  get 
rid  of  the  fractions  by  multiplication ;  or  occasionally,  by 
transposing  some  of  the  fractional  forms  from  one  side  of 
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the  equation  to  the  other  and  combining  two  or  more  of 
them  together,  a  considerable  redaction  may  be  effected 
and  some  long  operations  avoided. 

204.  As  an  instance  take  the  eqaation 

_1 1     _     1 l_ 

a?— 1      a:— 2  ""a?— 3       a?— 4 

The  L.  C.  M.  of  the  fonr  denominators  is 

{x—  I)  (a?— 2)  (a?-  3)  (a?-4), 

and  if  the  two  equal  expressions  were  at  once  multiplied  hj 
this  L.  C.  M.,  the  reduction  of  the  equation  would  involve 
the  multiplication  of  three  binomial  &ctors  for  each  original 
fraction.  By  combining  the  two  fractions  on  each  side 
into  one,  before  proceeding  to  multiply,  a  much  simpler 
process  is  required.     The  equation  thus  becomes  (Art.  205) 

(^,2)~(ar-l)  _  (aT-4)-(a?^3)  , 

(a?-l)(a;-2)    ""  (a?- 3)  (a?- 4)    '  ^  ^ 

-1  _  -1  . 

^^  (a?- 1)  (a?-2)  ""  (a?-3)  (a?-4) *  ^^^ 

Now,  multiplying  these  equals  by  the  L.  C.  M.  of  their 
denominators,  we  obtain 

(a?-l)(a?-^2)(a?~3)(ar-4)_-(a?-l)(a?-2)(a;-3)(a;~4)    ,. 
(a.-l)(a?-2)  "  (a?-3)(a;-.4)  '  ^^' 

or         -(a?- 3)  (a?- 4)  =  -(«-!)  (a?- 2);  (5) 

whence  multiplying  out, 

-aj2+7a?-12  =  -aj2  +  3a?-2; 

and  transposing  terms,  as  before,  the  two  terms  —  ar^ 
disappear  and  we  get 

7a?— 3a?  =  12  —  2, 

or  4a?  =  10; 

and  by  Axiom  (4), 

_  10  _6 

""T  ""2* 
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205.  The  student  will  probably  be  able  to  pass  at  once 
from  tbe  form  (/3)  to  the  form  (6)  without  writing  down  the 
intermediate  form  (y).  It  is  sometimes  also  more  con- 
venient to  change  the  sign  when  both  equal  quantities  are 
apparently  negative.  Thus  if  —  a  =  —  5,  it  follows,  either 
by  multiplying  the  equals  by  (—1)  (Axiom  3),  or  by 
adding  a+3  to  them  both  (Axiom  l),  that  a  =  3. 

206.  As  another  example,  take  the  equation 

lla?+12    _     7a?+4  3(3?  +  ^^) 

ll(2a?+l)'"  2(4a?+l)  "  4(2a?+l)' 

Here  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators  is 

44(2a?+l)(4iB+l). 
Before  multiplying  the  given  equals  by  this,  it  is  best  to 
combine  together  the  two  fractions  which  have  the  literal 
isyctor  in  their  denominators  the  same.     This  is  to  be  done 

by  adding  —f- — ^^  to  both  sides,  or  (Art.  291)  transposing 

that  fraction  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left  hand,  and 
changing  its  sign.     This  gives 

lla7+12         3(^  +  A)  __     7fl?-i-4 
ll(2a?+l)  ■*"  4(2a7+l)""2(4a?-hl)' 

Combining  the  two  fractions  on  the  left-hand  side  into 

one,   with   the    denominator   44  (207+1)9   the  expression 

becomes 

4(lla?-f  12)  +  33(a?-f^V) 

44(2«+l) 

__  44a?+48  +  33a?+18 
"■         44(2a?+l) 

=  .Wo       ,\  =  wo        ,x>  ty  (13)  of  Ai-t.  200. 
44(2a?+l)       4(2a?+l)       -^  ^     ^ 

Hence  the  equation  becomes 

7a?  +  6     _     7a?+4 
4(2a?+l)  ""  2(4»+l)* 
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Now  mulidplying  these  equals  by  4(2d?+ 1)  (4^+1), 
which  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  these  denominators,  we  obtain 

(4a?+l)(7a?  +  6)  =  2(2a?+l)(7«+4); 

or,  multiplying  out, 

28a?*  +  31a?  +  6  =  28a?*  +  30a?  +  8. 

Whence  31  a;— 30a?  =8  —  6, 

or  ^  =  2. 

207.  If  the  coefficients  of  the  terms  be  represented  by 
letters  instead  of  definite  numbers,  the  principles  of  solution 
are  the  same. 

For  instance,  let  the  equation  be 

a?— a      a?— 2J      a?— 2tf^ 

"27  ■*■  ~zb~  ■*■  "TT"  "" 

The  L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators  is  12  abc.  Multiplying 
the  two  equal  quantities  by  this,  it  follows  &om  Axiom  3 
that  the  products  are  equal,  or 

6fc(a?— a)  +  4(i<?(a?— 2S)+3fli(a?— 2c)  =  12afc, 

where  the  fractional  forms  have  been  reduced  to  integral  ones. 
Multiplying  out,  and  collecting  all  the  terms  containing 
X  into  one  term,  as  in  Art.  129,  we  obtain 

(6fc  +  4ac+3ai)a?— 20afc  =  I2abc; 

adding  20  abc  to  both  sides, 

{6bc+iac+3ab)x  =  32abc; 

and  dividing  these  equal  quantities  by  the  coefficient  of  x, 

_  32  abc 

""  6fe  +  4ac+3a*' 

298.  Considerable  reductions  can  occasionally  be  made 
in  equations  by  which  long  operations  of  multiplication  can 
be  avoided.    For  instance,  take  the  equation 

afl  +  7afi  +  2ix+30  _  2a?»  + lla;^+36a?+45 
a?*  +  5a?+13        ""         2a?2  +  7a?  +  20 
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If  the  £raction8  be  at  once  got  rid  of  by  multiplication, 
it  wiU  be  found  that  the  coefficients  of  all  the  powers  of  x 
above  the  first  are  the  same  on  both  sides,  and  the  equation 
thus  reduces  to  a  simple  equation.  The  process  is  however 
long,  and  the  reduction  may  be  more  easily  effected  as 
follows. 

By  division  we  obtain 

fl?+4                   ^           2a?+6 
a?+2  +  -s =  a?+2H n 9 


whence 


Therefore 


x  +  i.  2^+5 


a*  +  5a?+13       2a;2+7a?+20' 

a?^  +  5a?-fl3_  2a?^4-7a?  +  20 
fl?+4        ■"        2«+5 


9  15 

whence  «+l  + ;=a?+l  + 


and 


fl?+4  2«+6* 

9  15 


ar  +  4       2a;+5 
By  multiplication 

18ar  +  45=  150+60, 
or  Zx  =  15, 

so  that  X  =5. 

Any  simple  equation  with  one  unknown  quantity  x  can 
thus,  by  the  use  of  axioms  (l),  (2),  (3),  be  reduced  to  the 
form  ^^  -.  J . 

whence,  by  Axiom  (4),  it  foUows  that 

b 
a?  =  -. 

a 

200.  A  laige  number  of  Arithmetical  questions  can  be 
easily  solved  by  the  help  of  a  simple  equation.  In  these 
cases  the  chief  difficulty  is  the  statement  of  the  question 
in  Algebraical  language.  A  few  illustrative  examples 
follow. 
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800.  A  sum  of  £bBQ  is  to  be  divided  between  three 
persons  Ay  B  and  C,  so  that  for  every  pound  sterling  that 
A  gets,  B  shall  have  two  pounds  and  C  fifty  shillings. 

In  aU  these  so-called  problems  it  is  necessary  to  take 
a  symbol  as  x  to  represent  some  unknown  number  which  is 
required  to  be  found.    Here  it  will  be  convenient  to  assume 

X  =  number  qfpounde  sterling  that  A  has. 
Then  2  a;  =  number  of  pounds  sterling  that  B  has, 

5  OB 

and     —  =  number  of  pounds  sterling  that  C  has. 

Hence   a;+2«+  —  s=  total  number  of  pounds  =  550. 

Multiplying  these  equal  quantities  by  2  to  get  rid 
of  fractions,  it  follows  that 

2a?+4a?+5a?  =  1100, 
or  llo;  =  1100. 

Therefore  a;  =  100. 

Hence  A  receives  if  100,  B  receives  if  200,  and  C  if  250. 

801.  Students    should,  carefully  notice    that   a  must 

represent  a  definite  number ^  and  in  their  solutions  of  problems 

must  carefully  state  of  what  it  is  assumed  to  be  tie  number. 

Thus  in  solving  the  above  problem  beginners  very  commonly 

state, 

Let  X  =  A'^  money, 

or  Let  X  =  what  A  gets, 

without  explaining  whether  the  money  is  reckoned  in 
pounds  or  shillings  or  pence,  or,  in  the  latter  statement, 
that  it  is  money  of  any  kind. 

302.  As  another  instance  take  the  problem : — 

Two  persons  A  and  B  working  together  can  do  a 
certain  work  in  4  days.  A  working  with  a  different 
companion  C  can  do  it  in  3|  days,  while  B  and  C  work- 
ing together  do  it  in  ^\  days  How  many  days  will  Ay  B 
and  C  each  take  to  do  it  alone  ? 
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Let  as  =  the  number  of  days  A  takes  to  do  the  whole 
work  alone. 

That  is,  in  jT  days  A  can  do  the  whole  work. 

Therefore  in  1  day  A  can  do  -  of  the  whole  work. 

4 

Therefore  in  4  days  A  can  do  -  of  the  whole  work. 

•^  X 

Bat  in  4  days  A  and  B  together  do  the  whole. 
Hence  in  4  days  B  does  (I j  of  the  whole. 

Therefore  in  1  day  B  does  i  (l  — )  of  the  whole.        (a) 

Again,  in  3|  days  A  does  —  of  the  whole  work. 

Therefore  in  3f  days  Cdoes^l — -j  of  the  whole. 

Therefore  in  1  day  C  does  -^  f  1 -)  of  the  whole  ; 

Oy  ^  X  ' 

18 

or,  as  it  may  be  reduced,  y%  (l  —  ^)  ot  the  whole.  {$) 

^        5x^ 

Hence  in  5  4^  days,  that  is  in  M  days,  B  does 

««.  ifl«l)  of  the  whole, 

18 
and  in  6|  days  C  does  ~  *  A  (l  ~^)  ^^  ^^^^  whole. 

But  in  5f  days  ^  and  C  together  do  the  whole  work. 

Hence        ^-i  (l-^)  +  ^-1^(1-^1)  =  1. 

whence  x  can  be  found. 

B«ducing  the  compound  fractions^  the  equation  can  be 
written 
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or,  mxiltiplyiiig  both  sides  by  7  and  getting  rid  of  biackets, 


• 

^     36      ,^     36       ^. 
9 +10 =  7; 

X                    X 

and  transposing 

terms 

36      36 
9  +  10-7=  — +  —  » 

X         X 

Therefore 

to       72 
or      12  =  — • 

X 

12a?  =  72, 

whence 

a?  =  6. 

And  from  (a)  it  appears  that  B  does  tV  ^^  ^^^  work  in 
one  day ;  that  is,  B  will  take  1 2  days  to  do  the  whole,  while 
from  (^)  it  similarly  appears  that  C  will  take  9  days. 

808.  At  what  time  between  one  and  two  o'clock  will 
the  honr  and  minute  hands  of  a  clock  be  exactly  in  opposite 
directions  to  each  other  ? 

It  is  evident  that  at  one  o'clock  the  minute-hand  is 
exactly  five  minate-spaces  behind  the  hour-hand. 

Let  X  be  the  number  cf  minutes  after  one  o^ clock  when  the 
required  event  happens.  Then  x  is  the  number  of  minute- 
spaces  over  which  the  end  of  the  minute-hand  has 
moved.  Hence,  since  the  minute-hand  moves  over  sixty 
spaces  while  the  hour-hand  moves  over  five,  the  hour-hand 

will  have  moved  over  —  minute-spaces  in  this  time,  and 

consequently  be  directed  at  the  instant  to  a  mark  at  the 

distance  (5  +  —)  minute-spaces   from   the  mark   for   12 

o'clock.    But  it  is  now  exactly  30  minute-spaces  behind 
the  minute-hand. 

Hence  a>=^5  +  — )  +  30 

X 

=  35  +  -. 

N 
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Therefore  12  a?  s=  420+0?, 

or  1 1  a?  =  420. 

420 
Therefore  a?  =  —-  =  38  x\. 

804.  Two  travellers  A  and  B  set  out  from  two  places 
and  travel  in  opposite  directions  along  the  road  joining 
them.  If  (?  be  the  number  of  miles  between  the  places,  and 
a  and  h  the  number  of  miles  which  A  and  B  respectively 
walk  per  hour,  find  how  far  each  will  have  travelled  when 
they  meet,  supposing  A  to  start  two  hours  before  B. 

In  problems  of  this  kind  it  is  sometimes  useful  to  assume 
X  to  represent  not  the  number  actually  required  but  some 
other  number  from  which  the  one  sought  can  be  easily 
found.     Here,  for  instance,  a  good  assumption  is : — 

Let  X  =  the  number  of  hours  A  has  travelled  before 

he  meets  B, 
Then  a;— 2  =  the  number  of  hours  B  will  travel  before 

he  meets  A,  since  B  starts  2  hours  later 
than  A. 
Hence,  since  A  travels  a  miles  in  one  hour^  he  travels  xa 
mile3  in  x  hours.     Similarly  B  travels  (x—2)b  miles  in 
(a;— 2)  hours.    Altogether  A  and  B  have  travelled  the 
whole  distance  c  between  the  two  places. 
Therefore  a?a  +  (a?—  2)  i  =  c, 

or  (a  +  5)a?— 25  =  <?, 

or  (fl  +  5)a?  =  2i-f  c. 

Whence  x  = r-  • 

a  +  b 

Hence  x  is  the  number  oi  hours  A  travels,  and  therefore  xa, 
the  number  of  miles  A  travels,  is  — ^ r—^  •     The  number 

of  miles  which  B  travels  is  (a?  —  2)  i,  that  is,  — r-^ ,  which 

can  also  be  obtained  by  subtracting  from  c  the  number  of 
miles  A  travels. 
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806.  Examples  of  each  problems  can  be  multiplied  ad 
libitum ;  tbe  foregoing  specimens  will  furnish  some  hints : 
for  the  reet  the  student  mtat  rely  on  his  own  ingenuity, 
sharpened  by  practice.  The  first  thing  necessary  is  to 
obtain  a  very  clear  understanding  of  the  problem  itself,  and 
to  recognize  the  one  thing  unknown,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  the  key  to  all.  The  numerical  value  of  this  quantity  is 
generally  the  best  assumption  for  x.  The  next  thing  is  to 
have  a  distinct  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  solution 
of  the  problem  is  a  strict  process  of  reasoning,  and  that  the 
methods  of  algebra  are  not  a  sort  of  conjuror  s  box  into 
which  symbols  may  be  thrown  at  random  with  a  certainty 
of  their  producing  any  result  which  the  spectators  may 
desire. 

Examples. 

Solve  the  equationB : 

1.  2aj=  6— 3a?. 

2.  7a?  =4  +  3*. 

3.  .6a:+.26aj=  1-6. 

7a;— 5  a;+3 

4     — I.  =  2-1-  * 

*•         3^5 

5.    «(«-9)-i(5-«)=-^. 


6. 

i(«^+l)-^=l- 

7. 

5jr-24    J  a?— 2       4a5— 4 
3         ^      7     "      2 

8. 

3a;— 6  .  6»— 8      , 
6      +      4     =*• 

9. 

aj  +  3      7aj— 2       ^  (6a;— 1      lOaj+8 
4      '       5       ~* [      2       '        9 

N  % 

\ 
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in     7a?+5      9a;+4      lla:+l       7-aj 
12     ^     13  4  6 

6aj+7     2a?+5       ^     8aj+ 1 
^^-    ""13"*"'^-  =  ^ 9— 

io     7aj+6     '6aj+4       ^     4aj-l 

^^-  la'  +  '-g-^^ 3"- 

,«      1         1         1         1 

13.    — r  + x  =  — r:;  + 


a?— 1       35—3      »  +  2      a?— 6 
,^1,1  1  1 


a?— 2      aj— 5       aj-4       a?— 3 


4aj— 14        aj+10       4a;+4 
3        "*■      10     ■*"      6 


a;— 1  2     _  3aj— 5 

2~"'"a^~  ~~6" 


16.    -TT- +  - — 7=—;; — +H- 


a:— a      a'  +  J*       x—h 
17.    ~^  =  — V 

18     3^4-1       7a;+2^, 
•    2aj-l       8a?+3      ^ 

^^     (l-a:)(l-2a?)  ^   (l  +  a?)(l  +  3a;) 


3 

(l  +  2a;)(3a;-l)       (1+aj)  (4aj-l) 
6^4 


20.  r^+  ^ i;  =  l. 

4a;+l       4a?— 2 

21.  1^  =  2-     2* 


5a?+4  5a;+l 

22 


.-i-i{._«^}  =  -^_,|,--4i},H. 


23.    —I V  +  —  ,    =  5. 

a;  +  a  +  6  aj+a— 6 
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24.    {a+6  +  c)(»+c  +  a)(aj+a  +  6)  =  (»+2a)(a  +  26)(ir+2c). 


26. 


3ag^+12{g*+44g»+185a^+8a;+98  _  3aj»+44a?+2 
3a:*+18»'  +  26»"+16»+14        ""  3x^+6a;+2 


^_     a5»+2aj-2   ,    a5*-2aj-r2       2a^— 6a?+2 

^O.      ;; +  — 


27. 


28. 


29. 


a?— 1  aj+1  a— 3 

a?*+10a^+38g'+65a;4-43  _  5a?'+46g'+147a;+163 
ar»  +  6»"+13ic+10  5a^+26a;+38 

ag+2a  _  (g+g)* 

4a^+4ac*  +  8g+l  _  2a^-f  2g+l 
22^+2a;+3  a?+l 


„^     ac      6c  . 

30.  r- =  a  +  6. 

CKB         CUB 

31.  From  a  place  A  a  messenger  goes  to  a  place  ^,21  miles 
distant  from  A^  and  immediately  retams,  going  at  the  rate  of 
4  miles  an  hour;  and  simoltaneoasly  with  the  messenger's 
departure  from  A^  another  messenger  starts  from  B  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  goes  to  A  and  immediately  returns ; 
find  the  distance  between  the  two  points  at  which  theycross  one 
another. 

32.  A  farmer  bought  equal  numbers  of  two  kinds  of  sheep, 
one  at  £3  each,  the  other  at  £4  each.  If  he  had  expended 
his  money  equally  in  the  two  kinds,  he  would  have  had  two 
sheep  more  than  he  did.     How  many  did  he  buy  ) 

33.  Two  persons  A  and  B  divide  equally  a  sum  of  money 
consisting  of  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences,  the  values  of 
the  several  parts  being  respectively  in  the  ratio  of  15,  4,  1. 
It  is  found  that  each  has  60  coins.     What  was  the  sum ) 

34.  A  cask  A  contains  10  gallons  of  wine  and  4  gallons  of 
water.  A  second  cask  B  contains  12  gallons  of  wine  and  2 
gallons  of  water.  How  many  gallons  must  be  taken  out  of 
each  so  that  the  mixture  may  contain  11  gallons  of  wine  and 
3  gallons  of  water  % 
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35.  At  what  time  between  noon  and  one  o'clock  are  the  two 
hands  of  a  clock  exactly  opposite  to  each  other  f 

36.  Find  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  18,  such  that  when 
one  is  divided  by  4  and  the  other  by  2  the  sum  of  the  quotients 
may  be  6. 

37.  A  certain  fraction  is  equal  to  f :  when  its  numerator  is 
increased  by  5  and  its  denominator  by  9  it  becomes  f .  Find 
the  fraction. 

38.  The  sum  of  the  fourth,  third  and  twelfth  parts  of  a  certain 
number  when  subtracted  from  the  number  leave  a  remainder 
which  exceeds  the  fourth  part  by  5.     Find  the  number. 

39.  Find  a  number  whose  third  part  exceeds  its  fourth  part 
by  5. 

40.  A  sum  of  £10  was  distributed  in  prizes  in  a  mixed  school 
of  boys  and  girls.  Three  times  the  sum  given  to  the  girls 
was  equal  to  twice  that  given  to  boys.  How  much  was  given 
to  each ) 

41.  A  person  invests  £35000  partly  at  4  per  cent,  and  partly 
at  3  per  cent.  The  income  derived  from  the  two  parts  is  equal. 
How  much  is  invested  in  each  ? 


CHAPTER  XL 

SIMPLE  EQUATIONS.      TWO  AND   THREE  UNKNOWN 

QUANTITIES. 

806.  The  next  problem  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the 
solution  of  two  simple  equations  involving  two  unknown 
quantities.    An  example  will  best  elucidate  the  process. 

807.  Let  the  unknown  quantities  be  denoted  by  x  and  y, 
and  let  the  equations  be 

-3 2~=~6~'  (^J 

3a? +1  _  2a?-y  _  2y^x  .  . 

7  2  8*  ^^' 

The  first  process  is  to  reduce  each  equation  separately 

by  methods  similar  to  those  of  Art.  288  and  onwards,  so 

that  on  one  side  there  shall  only  be  terms  involving  x  and 

y,  and  on  the  other  only  a  numerical  term. 

Multiplying  (a)  by  30,  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators 
of  the  fractions  involved,  it  becomes 

10(4»-2)-16(45r-5ar)  =  6{x%y), 
or  4007— 20  — 60^  + 75a?  =  6a?  +  6y, 

or,  transposing  terms  (Art.  291), 

40a?+76aT— 6a?— 60y  — Gjf  =  20; 
and  collecting  like  terms 

109a?— 66y  =  20.  (y) 

Treating  (/3)  in  a  similar  way,  it  becomes 

8(3a?+l)-28(2a7-y)=  7  (2y^x), 
or  24a?  +  8  — 66a?+285r  =  14y— 7a?, 
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or     24a?— 66a?+7a?+28y— 14y  =  —8, 
or  — 26aj+14y=  —8, 

or,  changing  the  edgns  of  both  sides  (Art.  295), 

25a?-14y=8.  {h) 

808.  Any  two  simple  equations  in  two  unknowns  x  and 
y  can  always  be  reduced  by  the  processes  of  simplification 
explained  in  the  last  chapter  to  the  form  (y)  and  {h).  This 
form  may  be  represented  generally  by  the  equations 

where  the  suffixes  1,  2  do  not  indicate  any  relation  between 
the  magnitudes  of  the  letters  a^^a^y  and  so  on,  but  merely 
that  a  letter  with  a  suffix  1  occurs  in  the  first  equation, 
a  letter  with  a  suffix  2  in  the  second  (compare  Art.  164) : 
while  either  quantity  denoted  by  a  is  the  coefficient  of  the 
unknown  ar,  either  denoted  by  b  is  the  coefficient  of  ^,  and 
either  c  denotes  the  numerical  term  on  the  other  side  of 
the  equation. 

809.  Taking  now  the  reduced  equations  (y)  and  (d), 

109a?— 66^=  20, 
25a?— I4y  =  8, 

the  next  process  is  to  deduce  &om  these  a  single  equation 
involving  only  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  as  so. 

The  various  methods  of  doing  this  are  known  as  methods 
of  eliminating  y  between  the  two  above  equations.  Three 
methods  are  usually  described. 

810.  The  first  of  these  consists  in  multiplying  the  two 
given  equations  by  such  numbers  as  shall  make  the  coeffi- 
cients of  y  the  same  in  both.  Thus,  if  both  sides  of  the 
first  equation  be  multiplied  by  7,  and  both  sides  of  the 
second  by  33,  by  Axiom  (3)  it  follows  that 

763a?-462y=  140, 
and  826a?— 462y  ==  264. 
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If,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  the  upper  of  these  equa- 
tions be  subtracted  &om  the  lower,  or  more  strictly  if  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  upper  be  subtracted  from  that  of  the 
lower,  and  the  right-hand  side  of  the  upper  from  that  of 
the  lower,  by  Axiom  (2)  the  remainders  must  be  equal,  or 

(825fl?-462y)-(763aT-462y)  =  264-140  ; 
that  is  62dT  =r  124. 

This  equation  involving  only  one  unknown  quantity  a?, 

by  Axiom  (4),  gives 

a;  s=  2. 

811.  Taking  the  value  or  =  2,  and  considering  the  second 

equation 

25a?— 145^=  8; 
it  follows  that 

50-14y  =  8; 

therefore  60  -  8  =  14^ ;  (Art.  291) 

or  42  =  14y. 

Therefore  y  =  3.  Axiom  (4) 

Hence  the  original  equations  are  completely  solved. 

312.  A  second  method  of  eliminating  y  is,  by  the  methods 
of  the  last  chapter,  to  deduce  from  either  of  the  given 
equations  a  value  of  ^  in  terms  of  x  and  known  quantities. 
When  this  value  of  y  is  substituted  in  the  other  equation, 
there  results  an  equation  involving  x  only,  from  which  the 
latter  can  be  found.  "When  x  is  known,  y  can  be  deter- 
mined by  substituting  for  x  in  the  expression  found  for  y. 

313.  Thus  the  second  of  the  given  equations  is 

26a?— 14y  =  8. 
Transposing  terms,  it  follows  that 

25a?— 8  =  145^; 

and  by  Axiom  (4),       y  =  — -— 

But  the  first  equation  gives 

109a?- 665^  =  20. 
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Whence  109a? -^^  ^^ff^^^  =  20, 

or  109a? ^^ ^  =  20. 

7 

Multiplying  both  sides  of  this  equation  by  7,  it  follows 

that 

763a?-(825a?-264)  =  140, 

or  — 62ar+264  =  140. 

Therefore  62a?  =  124, 

or  a?  =  2,    as  before. 

25/p 3 

Also,  sinoe  y  = -j^ ,  and  «  has  the  value  2.  it  foUowB 

thaty  =  ^-^  =if  =  3. 

814.  A  third  method  of  eliminating  y  consists  in  finding 
a  value  for  y  in  terms  of  x  and  given  quantities  from  each 
of  the  equations :  by  equating  these  two  forms  an  equation 
is  obtained  involving  x  alone^ 

Thus  from  the  second  of  the  two  equations  it  has  been 

shown  to  follow  that 

25a?— 8 

•^  =  -14-- 

Similarly,  from  'the  first, 

109a?  — 66y  =  20, 

it  follows  by  transposition  that 

109a?- 20  =  66y, 

and  therefore  by  Axiom  (4)  that 

109a?— 20 

^  =  — 66— • 

Hence,  since  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 

are  equal  to  one  another,  it  follows  that 

25a?— 8  _  109a?— 20 

14  66        ' 

n  equation  for  determining  a?. 
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815.  Multiplying  both  sides  of  this  last  equation  by 

66  X  7,  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators  of  the  fractions 

involved,  it  follows  that 

33(250^—8)  =  7(l09a?-20), 

or  825ar—  264  =  763aT— 140  ; 

which,  by  transposition  and  reducing,  leads  to  the  old 

result 

62d;=  124, 

or  07  =  2, 

and  then,  as  before,  it  will  follow,  taking  either  value  of  y 

in  terms  of  ^,  that  y  =  3. 

316.  In  this  example  the  student  will  notice  that  all 
three  methods  lead  to  the  same  result.  If  a  student  trying 
different  methods  on  the  same  pair  of  equations  should 
chance  on  differing  results,  he  may  be  pretty  sure  that  there 
is  a  mistake  in  the  working  of  one  method  or  the  other, 
possibly,  not  to  say  probably,  of  both. 

It  may  be  also  noticed  that  not  only  are  the  final  results 
the  same,  but  a  great  many  of  the  steps  in  all  three  pro- 
cesses are  also  identical.  In  each  method  the  products  of 
25  and  33,  7  and  109,  33  and  8,  7  and  20  have  to  be  found. 
Thus  a%  a  rule  the  three  methods  are  about  equally  long, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  student  will  find  it  best  to 
keep  to  the  first  method.  The  second  and  third  are  chiefly 
useful  when  the  coefficient  of  y  in  either  or  both  of  the 
equations  is  either  unity  or  a  very  small  integer. 

817.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  equations 
can  be  solved  with  equal  ease  by  eliminating  x  in  the  first 
instance  and  so  obtaining  an  equation  containing  y  alone. 
It  is  usually  most  convenient  to  eliminate  that  one  of  the 
unknowns  whose  coefficients  are  the  smallest  numbers. 

818.  Ab  another  instance,  let  the  two  equations  be 

5ay+4^  =  14  ; 
17ar-3y  =  31. 
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Using  the  first  method,  and  multiplying  the  first  pair  of 
equal  quantities  bj  3,  and  the  second  pair  by  4,  it  follows 
that  lBx-{-l2y=.  42, 

68fl?-12y  =  124. 
Here  the  coefiicients  of  ^  in  the  two  equations  are  nu- 
mericaUy  equal  but  have  opposite  sigufl.  When  this  is  the 
case  the  elimination  of  ^  is  efiected,  not  by  subtracting  each 
of  one  pair  of  equal  quantities  firom  one  of  the  other  as 
in  Art.  310,  but  by  adding  them  together.  This  process 
gives 

(15a?+  12^)  +  (68flJ- 125^)  =  42  + 124, 
or  83d?  =  166, 

whence  at  =  2. 

Substituting  this  value  in  the  first  of  the  two  given 
equations,  it  follows  that 

10 +  45^=  14. 
Therefore  4y  =  4  ; 

or  y  =  1. 

Hence  the  equations  are  completely  solved. 

819.  Examples  may  occur  more  complicated  and  difficult 
than  those  which  have  been  solved,  but  the  principles  which 
underlie  their  solution  will  be  the  same.  Each  equation 
must  in  ordinary  cases  be  separately  reduced  to  its  simplest 
form  by  the  methods  of  the  last  chapter.  (Art.  308.)  One 
of  the  unknown  quantities  must  then  be  eliminated  by  one 
of  the  methods  explained  in  Arts.  310-315,  and  the  value 
of  the  other  determined  from  the  resulting  equation. 
Either  of  the  given  equations  can  then  be  used  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  remaining  unknown. 

It  may  be  repeated  that,  as  in  the  case  of  a  single  equa- 
tion with  one  unknown,  the  process  of  solving  a  pair  of 
simultaneous  equations  is  a  strict  process  of  reasoning, 
leading,  by  no  accident,  but  by  a  rigidly  directed  purpose, 
to  the  values  of  the  unknowns. 


« 
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820.  Occasionally  instances  occur  in  which  the  processes 
of  solution  may  be  abridged  by  somewhat  deviating  from 
the  strict  order  of  the  methods  previously  indicated. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  equations  to  be  solved  are 

a^  b  ' 

2x      y 

Li     ^  1  • 

the  methods  previously  used  would  suggest  the  multiplica- 
tion of  both  equations  by  ad,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  fractions,  as 
a  preliminary  to  elimination  by  either  of  the  three  methods. 
The  following  is  a  shorter  process  of  solution.  From  the 
two  given  equations  it  follows,  by  Axiom  (2),  that 

whence  t  =  -* 

0      a 

Hence  from  the  first  equation  it  follows  that 

-  +  —=1, 
a       a 

3x 
or  —  =1, 

a 

or  3^  =:  a,   multiplying  the  equals  by  a, 

or  ^  ==  o '        dividing  the  equals  by  3. 

If      OS  h 

And,  since  ^  =  - ,  it  is  easily  shown  thaty  =  -  • 

821.  Similar  principles  govern  the  solution  of  a  set  of 
three  simple  equations  containing  three  unknown  quantities. 

Each  equation  must  be  reduced,  by  getting  rid  of  fractions 
and  transposing  terms  so  that  on  one  side  shall  be  only 
terms  containing  the  three  unknowns,  and  on  the  other 
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only  known  nambers  or  quantities.  If  the  three  unknowns 
be  denoted  by  Xy  y^  z,  the  three  equations  in  their  reduced 
forms  can  be  represented  by 

flj  fl?  +  ij  y  +  <?^  j?  =  dj, 

fl2^  +  ^2  5^  +  ^2^  =  ^2> 

where  ^i,  ^1,  ^d  ^d  &c«  represent  known  numbers,  the 
notation  being  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  explained 
in  Art.  308. 

822.  When  the  three  equations  have  been  reduced  to 
this  simplified  form,  one  of  the  unknowns,  as  z^  must  be 
eliminated  between  any  two  of  the  equations  by  one  of 
the  methods  of  Arts.  310-315.  There  will  thus  result  an 
equation  involving  only  x  and  y  of  the  form 

px-\-qy  =  r,  (a) 

where /7,  ;,  r  are  numbers. 

Let  another  pair  of  the  original  three  equations  be  taken, 
and  z  be  eliminated  between  these.  There  will  be  obtained 
another  equation  involving  only  x  and  y  of  the  form 

ya?  +  y>  =  r',  (/3) 

where  J?',  y',  r'  are  known  numbers. 

From  (a)  and  (0)  x  and  y  can  be  found  as  in  the  early 
part  of  this  chapter.  The  third  unknown,  z,  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  substituting  these  values  of  x  and  y  in  either  of 
the  three  given  equations. 

823.  As  an  instance,  let  the  three  equations  be 

Bx-^-Ty-^-  Zz=:  28;  (1) 

7a?—  y+nz=  38;  (2) 

llaj+Gjr-  4z—  11.  (3) 

Multiplying  (1)  by  1 1  and  (2)  by  3,  there  results 

55a?  -hrry  +  SSz  =  308, 

21fl?  — 3^+33;?=  114; 

subtracting  the  lower  of  these  pairs  of  equal  quantities  each 
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firom  the  corresponding  upper  quantity,  z  disappears  and 
we  obtain  34a?+  80y  =  194  ; 

and,  dividing  each  of  these  equal  quantities  by  2,  it  follows 
from  Axiom  (4)  that 

17a?+40y  =  97.  (4) 

Again,  multiplying  (1)  by  4  and  (3)  by  3, 

20a?  +  28y+12-?  =  112, 
33a?+18y— 12;?=  33. 
And,  adding  equals  to  equals,  z  disappears  and  there  results 

63a?  +  46y  =  145.  (6) 

From  (4)  and  (5)  d?  and  y  must  be  determined.  Multi- 
plying (4)  by  23  and  (5)  by  20  the  coeflScients  of  y  will 
become  the  same,  and  they  give 

391a?  +  920y=  2231  ; 
1060a?  +  920y  =  2900. 

Subtracting  the  upper  pair  of  equals  from  the  lower,  it 

follows  that 

669a?  =  669, 

thus  d?  =  1. 

Hence,  from  (4), 

17  +  40y  =  97; 

therefore  40y  =  80  ; 

or  y  =  2. 

Substituting  these  values  oix  and  y  in  (1),  that  equation 
becomes  5  +  14  +  3^=28; 

therefore  3;?=  28  —  6  —  14  =  9, 

or  ;?  =  3. 

Hence  the  equations  are  completely  solved. 

824.  Arithmetical  problems  of  considerable  intricacy  can 
be  solved  by  the  method  of  this  chapter.  As  an  instance, 
the  problem  of  Art.  302  can  be  more  expeditiously  solved 
by  assuming  three  unknown  quantities,  instead  of  one,  as 
was  done  in  that  article. 
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Two  persons,  A  and  B^  working  together,  can  do  a  certain 
work  in  4  days.  A  working  with  a  different  companion, 
C,  can  do  it  in  3^  days,  while  B  and  C  working  together 
do  it  in  ^\  days.  How  many  days  will  A^  By  and  C  each 
take  to  do  it  alone  ? 

Let  OB  =  the  number  of  days  which  A  takes  to  do  the  whole 

work  alone. 

y  "^        jj  n  »  »       -^      w  >j  » 

^  ^^  M  »  »  J>  ^         J>  >J  J> 

Hence  in  one  day  A  does  -  of  the  whole  work, 

OS 

7?         ^ 

j>         «         »      "*'    »    _        >»  >j         j> 


Therefore  in  one  day  A  and  B  together  do  (-  +  -)  of  the 

whole.     Bat  as  they  take  4  days  to  do  the  whole,  in  one 
day  they  must  do  J  of  the  work. 

Therefore  1  +  1=1  (1) 

By  similar  reasoning 

1     1-  — -A  ^2^ 

326.  From  these  three  equations  x^y^z  may  be  found. 

Their  solution  is  best   obtained   without  getting  rid  of 

fractions,  as  it  may  be  noticed  that  x^y,  z  only  occur  in  the 

111 
particular  forms  -9  ->  -,  and  it  is  easier  to  find  the  values 

X   y    z 

of  these  latter  quantities  and  then  to  deduce  those  of 

It  will  be  noticed  that  one  of  the  equations  (1)  only 

involves  -  and  - .    Between  the  other  two  -  must   be 
X  y  z 
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1 
eliminated.    The  coefficient  of  -  being  the  same  in  both, 

z 

this  elimination  is  effected  by  a  simple  process  of  subtrac- 
tion, from  which  there  results 

But  by  (1)  i  +  l  =  i. 

Adding  these  equations,  there  results 

x"  12  "^  4  ""12  "3* 
whence  6  =  a?,  multiplying  by  3a?, 

or         '      a?  =  6. 
Again,  subtracting  (4)  from  (l), 

2  _  l__i.__^_l 
y  ""4""  12  ""12  "6* 

whence  ^  =  12. 

And  then  from  (2)  it  follows  that 

z^lS      i  ■"  18  "6  ""18""  9* 

Therefore  ;?  =  9. 

826.  In  attempting  the  solution  of  equations  such  as 
those  in  Art.  324  students  often  fall  victims  to  a  devo- 
tion to  the  letter  of  the  rule  which  blinds  them  to  the 
spirit  of  the  principle  underlying  the  rule.  They  proceed 
to  get  rid  of  the  fractional  forms  and  thereby  introduce 
beside  x,  y  and  z,  the  products  ay,  xz^  yz.  In  strictness 
the  equations  (1),  (2),  (3)  are  not  nmple  equations  (Art. 
286)  in  r^;ard  to  a?,  y^  r,  but  they  are  so  in  regard  to 

—»-»-•     And  the  values  of  the  latter  quantities  are 
X    y    z  ^ 

therefore  the  best  objects  for  research. 

o 
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327.  As  another  example  we  may  take  the  following 
problem. 

There  is  a  nnmber  of  three  digits  whose  sum  is  11. 
The  sum  of  'the  first  and  last  digits  is  less  by  unity  than 
twice  the  middle  digit.  If  the  first  and  second  digits  be 
reversed  the  number  is  diminished  by  90.  Find  the  three 
digits. 

If  Wy  y,  z  represent  the  digits  in  the  units^  tens  and 
hundreds  place  respectively,  the  number  is  represented  by 
100;?+10y  +  a?.  The  three  given  conditions  expressed  in 
terms  of  ^,y,;?  become 

x+y  +  z  =  n,  (1) 

x  +  z=2y^l,  (2) 

{lOOy+lOz  +  x)  =  (lOO;?+10y  +  a?)— 90. 

The  last  of  these  can  be  reduced  by  transposition  of  terms 

to  90y— 902^  =  — 90, 

whence  y^-z  =  —  1.  (3) 

Replacing  x-^z  in  (l)  by  its  value  2y  —  1  derived  from 

(2),  it  follows  that 

(2y-l)+y=ll, 

or  3^=12; 

thus  y  =  4. 

Then  from  (3)  4-;?  =  -l. 

Therefore  ;?  =  6. 

And  then,  from  (2),  x  =  2y—  I—;?  =  8  — 1  —  5  =  2. 
The  number  in  question  is  therefore  542. 

328.  Two  persons,  A  and  ^,  set  off  together  to  walk 
from  Cambridge  to  Ely.  When  A  has  gone  4  miles,  he  is 
obliged  to  stop  for  refreshment.  £  being  in  haste  goes  on, 
and  walks  &ster  that  he  did  when  with  A.  After  half  an 
hour  A  goes  on,  but  walks  as  much  slower  than  his  former 
X>ace  as  £  does  faster,  and  arrives  at  Ely  two  hours  and  six 
minutes  after  JB^  and  an  hour  and  a  half  later  than  they 
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would  both  have  amved  had  they  gone  on  together  at 
their  first  paee.  B  arrives  twelve  minutes  later  than  he 
would  have  done  had  he  gone  at  the  faster  pace  all  the 
way.  Find  the  distance  from  Cambridge  to  Ely  and  the 
rates  at  which  A  and  B  walked. 

Let      X  •=•  the  number  of  miles  walked  jt?^  hour  at  the  first 

pace. 
X  +y  =  the  number  cf  miles  walked  jd^  hour  by  B  alone. 
Thena?-y=    „        „         „        „        „        „         A     „ 

Let      z  =  the  number  of  miles  between  Cambridge  and 

Ely. 

Ti  ^  —  5  *^®  ii^iBtiber  of  hours  in  which  A  and  B  would 

X      \   have  walked  the  whole  distance  together. 
4  ^  C  number  of  hours  which  they  take  to  walk 
a?  ""  (   the  first  four  miles. 

r— 4  _^  j  number  of  hours  which  B  takes  to  walk  the 

a?+y  ""  (  rest  of  the  way. 

5?—  4  _  f  number  of  hours  which  A  takes  to  walk  the 

x—y  "  X  rest  of  the  way. 

Hence  the  number  of  hours  actually  occupied  by  B  in 

4       j^ 4 

the  whole  journey  is  -  +  >  and  the  number  of  hours 

X      x-ry 

he  would  have  taken  had  he  gone  at  the  faster  pace  all 

z        _ 
the  way  is .     The  last  condition  then  gives, 

4       z—i  z  1 

X      x-\-y       x-^y      5 
since  twelve  minutes  make  a  fifth  part  of  an  hour. 

By  subtracting  from  these  two  equal  quantities  this 

equation  becomes, 

4  4  1 


X      x+y      6 
o  2 


(1) 
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Again,  the  whole  number  of  hours  occupied  by  A  is 
4       \      0 4 

-  +  «  H •     Hence  the  first  condition  ffives 

X      2       a?—-  ^ 


4        1        2r— 4        4        ;er  — 4      ^  _ 
I    I    .^  _  J. 4-2 

X      2      x—y      X      x+y       ^^' 

4       1 
or,  subtracting  -  +  -  from  these  equal  quantities, 

X       2 

Again,  the  second  condition  gives 

4        1         Z  —  4:        z      ,, 

-  +  o  + =  -  +  Hi 

X       2       x—y      X 

4       1 
or,  subtracting  -  +  ^  fro™  both  sides, 

X        « 

= +  1.  (3) 

x^y         X  ^  ' 

329.  The  three  equations  (l),  (2),  (3)  are  sufficient  to 

determine  z^  x^y.     Strictly  speaking  they  are  not  simple 

equations  according  to  the  definition  of  Art.  286,  but,  like 

the  equations  of  Art.  324,  they  can  be  solved  by  similar 

methods. 

g 4 

Equating  the  two  values  of given  in  (2)  and  (3),  it 

X — y 

follows  that 

z—4:        _^— 4       8 

or,  transposing  terms, 

21—4       Z'-4c       3 

■  •—   — — —     ss  ^  • 

X         x-^y      5 
Dividing  these  equal  quantities  by  (z—i),  we  get 

1 1__        3 

X      x+y"  6(r— 4) 
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But  from  (1),  dividing  both  sides  by  4, 

1  1  1 


Hence 


X      x-\-y       20 
3  1 


5(^-4)  -  20 
and  mtdtiplying  these  equals  by  20  (;?—  4), 

12  =  2:-4. 
Therefore  z  =  16. 

380.  To  determine  x  and  y  there  are  now  left  (1)  or 

1 1__  J_ 

X      x-k-y  ""  20' 
and  the  result  of  substituting  for  z  its  value  16  in  (3), 
which  easily  gives 

_1 \  _\^ 

x^y      a?  ""  12  * 
Getting  rid  of  fractions,  the  first  of  these  becomes 

2Qyz=x{x+y),  (o) 

and  the  second  gives 

12y  =  a?(a?-y);  (/3) 

whence  by  Axiom  (4) 

2  Oy  _  x{x^y) 
\2y      x{x-y)' 

or  reducmg:  -  s= . 

^  3       x—y 

Therefore  5  (x^y)  =  3  (x+y), 

or         6  a?— 6y  =  3a?+3y, 

and  transposing  2x  =  8y, 

or  a?  =  4y.  (y) 

Hence  20y  =  4y  (4j^+y)  from  (a). 

And  therefore,  dividing  by  20y,  y  =  1  ;  and  from  (y)  a;  =  4. 
Hence,  they  start  to  walk  at  4  miles  an  hour,  and  after 
they  part  £  walks  at  5  miles  an  hour  and  A  at  3. 
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331.  Cases  may  occar  of  problems  involving  more  than 
three  unknown  quantities.  In  these,  if  the  solution  be 
possible,  there  must  always  be  as  many  conditions  as  there 
are  quantities  to  be  determined.  If  there  be  thus,  for 
instance,  four  equations  involving  four  unknown  quantities, 
the  process  of  solution  will  be  to  eliminate  one  of  these 
successively  from  three  pairs  of  the  original  four  equations, 
and  thus  obtain  three  equations  involving  the  other  three 
unknowns,  which  can  be  solved  as  before. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  three  pairs  chosen  to 
eliminate  &om  shall  be  independent  pairs.  Thus,  if  one 
result  is  obtained  by  elimination  firom  (1)  and  (2),  these 
denoting  the  nuihbers  of  the  equations,  a  second  may  be 
obtained  from  (l)  and  (3),  and  a  third  from  either  (l)  and 
(4),  (2)  and  (4),  or  (3)  and  (4).  It  will  not  do  to  get  the 
third  &om  (2)  and  (3),  as  any  result  obtained  from  them 
would  be  derivable  from  those  already  given.  The  only 
necessary  point  to  observe  is  that  each  of  the  four  ffiven 
equations  must  be  used  in  one  or  other  of  the  eliminations. 

332.  The  process  can  be  extended  to  the  solution  of  five 
equations  with  five  unknowns,  or  to  more.  The  only  limits 
are  those  imposed  by  the  finite  nature  of  the  energy  and 
skill  of  the  worker  and  the  time  at  his  disposal. 

Examples. 

Two  Unknounu, 

Find  the  values  of  x  and  y  from  the  following  pairs  of 
equations. 

1.  2a5+3y=7,       8a;— 5y=  11. 

2.  5aj+  7y  =  19,     7x+4y  =  16. 

3.  1  la;-  12y  =  9,     4a;+  5y  =  22. 
2a5      5y  __  7a?      6y_43 
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6.     «+8y=17,       7aj-3y=l. 

.»      7«      6y       ^^      Sac       2y 

6.     -6-  +  f  =  32,     ^-^=1. 

a       6  6        a        * 

9.     (a  +  6)a;  +  (a-6)y=  2a,     (a-6)ic+(a+6)y  =  2  a. 

11.     i(4«+3y)  =  ^^^+i^,      16«-5y  =  27. 
8«— 5y      lly— 4a!  17as— 13y  .    2*      _ 

6a--3y      7«--5y _  5y-3a;  ,   7y-5a?    ' 

^^-     ~Tr~  +  "n^— -^'      ~7~  +  "l2~=^- 

2a       b       ^         2b       a 

14. =  1, =  1. 

X        y  y        X 

,^      a+6     a—6      „  3     4       „ 

15.     — ^  + =  2a,      -  +  -=7. 

X  y  X    y 

2  /x     2y\       3y      cc 

3  Va      6  '^        0        a 

,^     9a»-13a^+46»         11  r  •     r. 

Soaoxy  ^by     9ax 

18.  ax-\-by=rbx  +  ay=c, 

,^11423^ 

19.  7;^ +  , =  «>       s +rT-  =  3. 

2— a?     1+y      3        2— a?     1+y 


Three  Unknowns. 

Find  the  values  of  a;,  y,  «  in  the  following  examples. 

paj+2y+5«  =  21, 

20.     \  2ir— 3y+4«=  11, 

V    aj+3y+7«=20. 
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{lOaj— 2y+4a=  30, 
3a?+5y— 3«=9, 
2aj+3y— 2«=6. 

/20aj+2y+5«=  39, 

22.  \  23aj+7y— 6«=  19, 
I  I6x-^3y^7z=z  1. 

23.  -  +  1^=1,     |  +  -  =  1,     -  +  -=1. 
a      0  be  e      a 

24.  cy-i-hz^z  a,     €u;+cx  =  6,      5ia7+a^  =  ^* 

a;      y  y      ^  «       as 

oa        2aJ     3y     4«_      4a?     2y     3;k_       3aj     4y     2z_ 
a       0       c  a       0       c  a       o       c 

4  .6       9      ^    6       10       3       ^    8       16        12       ^ 

27.  -+ =0,  -+ =4, +—=6. 

X      y      z  X       y       z  x       y         z 

28.  Find  z  from  the  following  equations  in  terms  of  a,  6,  c, 

ax^p—r,  b{y+z)=:8—q^ 

ey  ^=  p—8,  d{z—x)  =  q—r, 

ez  =  r— «,  /(»+y)  =  g— ^+^- 

29.  A  person  walks  from  il  to  ^,  a  dbtance  of  7^  miles,  in 
2  hrs.  17^  minutes,  and  returns  in  2  hrs.  20  min.  His  rate 
•of  walking  up-hill,  down-hill,  and  on  a  level  road  being  3, 

3^,  and  3^  miles  respectively.     Find  the  length  of  level  road 
between  A  and  B. 

30.  There  are  two  fractions  such  that  the  fraction  formed  with 
the  sum  of  their  numerators  for  numerator  and  the  sum  of  their 
denominators  for  denominator  is  f  of  the  greater;  and  the 
fraction  similarly  formed  with  the  difference  of  the  numerators 
and  denominators  is  \ ;  also  the  sum  of  the  numerators  is  twice 
the  difference  of  the  denominators.     Find  the  fractions. 

31.  Three  persons,  A,  B,  and  (7,  can  do  a  certain  piece  of  work 
in  8y%  days  when  all  work  together.     After  two  days'  working 
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all  together  C  goes  away,  and  A  and  B  finish  the  work  in 
%\  days  more.  If  B  had  stayed  for  four  days,  A  and  C  together 
ooold  have  finished  the  rest  in  8  days  more.  Find  the  number 
of  days  in  which  each  could  do  the  work  alone. 

32.  A  certain  number  consists  of  two  digits ;  by  the  addition 
of  27  the  digits  are  reversed :  find  the  number. 

33.  A  fraction  becomes  \  by  the  addition  of  2  to  its  numer- 
ator and  3  to  its  denominator.  If  2  be  subtracted  from  the 
numerator  and  unity  from  the  denominator  it  becomes  f .  Find 
the  fraction. 

34.  A  certain  number  when  divided  by  a  second  has  a  quotient 
7  and  a  remainder  4.  If  three  times  the  first  number  be  divided 
by  twice  the  second  number,  the  quotient  is  1 1  and  the  remainder 
4.    Find  the  numbers. 

35.  A  cistern  can  be  filled  in  5  hours  by  two  pipes  A  and  B, 
Both  are  left  open  for  3  hrs.  and  45  min.  and  then  A  is  shut, 
and  B  takes  3  hrs.  and  45  min.  longer  to  fill  the  cistern.  Find 
in  how  many  hours  each  pipe  would  fill  the  cistern  alone. 

36.  There  is  a  number  consisting  of  three  digits.  If  the  digits 
be  reversed  the  new  number  exceeds  the  old  by  99.  If  the 
number  be  divided  by  3  the  quotient  is  a  number  of  two  digits 
the  sum  of  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  those  of  the  first 
number,  and  the  digit  in  the  tens'  place  is  double  that  in  the 
tens'  place  of  the  first  number.  The  sum  of  the  first  and  last 
digit  exceeds  the  middle  one  by  unity.    Find  the  number. 


CHAPTER  XII, 

ON  GENERAL  FORMULAE  FOR  THE  SOLUTION  OF 
SIMULTANEOUS  SIMPLE  EQUATIONS. 

333.  The  last  chapter  has  explained  the  methods  by 
which  simultaneoas  simple  equations  can  be  solved.  In 
the  present  chapter  we  have  to  consider  certain  general 
formalae  by  which  the  resalts  of  that  solution  can  be 
expressed.  For  this  purpose  the  typical  forms  given  in 
Arts.  308  and  321  will  be  emjdoyed. 

334.  Taking  the  equations  of  Art.  308,  namely 

a^x+b^y=:c^,  (1) 

the  elimination  of  y  can  be  best  effected  by  the  first 
method.  Multiplying  (l)  by  b^  and  (2)  by  ij,  it  follows 
that  >, 

And  subtracting  the  lower  pair  of  equals,  each  &om  the 
corresponding  quantity  in  the  upper  row,  y  disappears  and 
we  get 

(aiig— ^2*1)^  =  *2^1— *1^2» 

whence  ^^^1-^2.  .       (^) 

fli<52-«a^ 
336.  Similarly  multiplying  (1)  by  a^  and  (2)  by  a^,  there 

result 

Oia^x+a^b^y^  a^c^, 

Uia^x-jr  0162  y  =  fli^2> 
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and  sabtracting  the  apper  pair  of  equals,  each  from  the 
corresponding  quantity  in  the  lower  row,  we  obtain 

whence  y^'^^^^.  M) 

336.  In  any  particular  case  the  formulae  (a),  (/3)  will 
give  the  solution  of  a  pair  of  equations  by  substituting  the 

proper  values  for  ^1,^1,^1,^2'  ^2»  ^2* 

Thus  taking  the  equations  solved  in  Art.  318,  namely 

6aj  +  4j^=  14, 
17a?-3jr  =  31, 

and  noting  that  here 

fli  =  5,    Ji  =  4,     Ci  =  14, 
^2=  17,  *2=-3,  (?2=  31, 

it  follows  from  (a)  that 

_   -3x14-4x31    _  -42-124   _  166  _ 
^""  5x(-3)-17x4  "    -15-68    """83*""      ' 

and  from  (/3)  that 

_    5x31-17x14   _  155-238  _  8£  _  , 
^^  5x(-3)-17x4""  -.15-68""83   "" 

The  student  will  notice  by  comparing  this  process  with 
that  of  Art.  318,  that  not  only  are  the  results  the  same,'' 
but  the  multiplications  which  have  to  be  effected  are  also 
identical :  that  in  fact  the  method  of  this  article  merely 
condenses  and  reduces  to  a  rule  the  more  diffuse  operations 
of  Art.  318. 

337.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  denominators  of  the 
values  of  x  and  y  in  (a)  and  ()3)  are  the  same,  and  farther 
that  this  common  denominator  depends  merely  on  the 
coefficients  of  x  and  y  in  the  two  given  equations. 

This  denominator  ^1^2"  ^2^1  ^  called  tie  determinanl  of 
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the  four  quantities  a^,\,  a^^\,  and  is  usually  and  con- 
veniently denoted  by  the  symbol 

The  numerator  of  the  value  of  a?  in  (a)  can  similarly  be 
denoted  by 

since  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  denominator  by  replacing 
each  a  by  the  corresponding  c.     Hence  (a)  becomes 


X  = 


Cl, 

*1 

<?2, 

\ 

«1. 

*1 

flj, 

h 

(y) 


Similarly  ()3)  becomes,  with  the  new  notation, 


y^ 


«2>  ^2 


«2»    *2 


w 


•> 


where  the  numerator  can  be  obtained  from  the  denominator 
by  replacing  each  b  by  the  corresponding  c, 

838.  The  results  in  the  form  (y)  and  (5)  are  more  easy  to 
remember  and  more  convenient  to  use  than  those  of  (a)  and 
(/3)  when  once  the  student  has  mastered  the  definition  of  a 
determinant,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  shall  return 
in  the  next  article. 

The  denominator  of  the  value  of  either  a?  or  y  is  obtained 
by  writing  the  four  coeflScients  of  x  and  y  in  the  two 
equations 

just  in  the  positions  in  which  they  occur,  and  drawing  ver- 
tical lines  on  each  side  of  the  square  thus  formed  to  indicate 
that  the  determinant  of  these  four  quantities  is  meant. 
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The  namerator  of  the  valae  of  a?  is  obtained  hj  replacing 
each  a,  that  is,  each  coefficient  of  x^  in  the  denominator, 
by  the  corresponding  c  or  numerical  term. 

The  namerator  of  the  value  of  y  is  similarly  obtained 
by  replacing  each  d,  that  is,  each  coefficient  of  ^  that  occurs 
in  the  denominator,  by  the  corresponding  c,  the  numerical 
term  in  the  same  equation  as  the  h  belongs  to. 

889.  The  determinant  of  the  four  quantities  ^d  ^i,  ^2'  ^2) 


written  as 


«2>   K 


has  been  defined  as  being /z^dg'' ^2^1* 


The  four  quantities  a^^\^  a^^b^^kre  called  the  constituents  o{ 
the  determinant.  Those  constituents,  as  a^ ,  i^ ,  which  form  a 
horizontal  line  are  called  a  row ;  whUe  those,  as  a^ ,  ^2 ,  which 
form  a  vertical  line  are  called  a  column  of  the  determinant. 

A  determinant  of  four  constituents  is  called  a  determinant 
of  the  second  order. 

840.  Determinants  can  be  formed  of  nine,  sixteen  or  any 
square  number  of  quantities,  and  are  called  determinants  of 
the  third,  fourth,  etc.  order.    The  determinant  of  the  nifa^ 
quantities  o^,  ij,  c^,  a^,  b^*  ^2>  ^s'  ^s)  ^a  ^  represented  by 
the  symbol 


«1. 

*1. 

<^1 

«2. 

*.. 

Cj 

«8. 

is. 

"i 

As  in  the  last  article,  the  quantities  tf^,  d^,  c^,  a^,  ^2,  c^, 
^89  ^3>^s  ^^^  called  constituents  of  the  determinant.  The 
assemblage  of  constituents  which  are  in  a  horizontal  line  is 
called  a  row,  and  the  constituents  which  are  in  a  vertical 
Une  form  a  column. 

•84L  The  value  of  the  determinant  of  any  number  of 
quantities  arranged  in  a  square,  all  the  quantities  in  each 
row  or  in  each  column  having  the  same  suffix,  is  defined  to 
be  the  algebraical  sum  (Art.  93)  of  all  the  products  that 
can  be  formed  by  multiplying  together  one  constituent  out 
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of  each  row  and  one  out  of  each  colnmn.  The  first  term  of 
the  determinant  is  formed  bj  multiplying  together  the 
constituents  which  lie  in  the  diagonal  of  the  square  going 
from  the  left-hand  at  the  top  to  the  rig^ht-hand  at  the  bottom. 
This  term  is  to  be  reckoned  as  positive,  and  all  the  other 
products  are  to  have  a  sign  +  or  —  prefixed  according  as  the 
suffixes  in  them  can  be  formed  from  those  of  the  first  term  by 
an  even  or  odd  number  of  interchanges  of  consecutive  suffixes. 
842.  The  definition  of  the  last  article  is  perfectly  general 
for  determinants  of  all  orders.  The  student  will  probably 
understand  it  better  by  applying  it  to  the  simplest  case, 
that  of  the  determinant  of  four  quantities, 

The  first  term  of  this  determinant  is  the  product  of  the 
constituenl^n  the  diagonal  which  begins  with  a^,  namely 
a  J  ig-  '^'^  ^^y  otter  possible  product  accordant  with  the 
definitions  of  the  last  article  is  a^^  b^^  and  since  the  sufiSxes 
of  this  term  2, 1  are  obtained  from  those  of  the  first  term  1, 
2  by  one  interchange,  this  term  must  have  a  sign  —  prefixed. 


Hence  the  value  of 


«2»  K 


,  according  to  the  definition 


of  Art.  ^41,  is  ^^^2—^2^1,  the  same  as  in  Art.  337. 

343.  The  following  transformations  of  a  determinant 
of  four  quantities  are  easy  to  follow.  They  are  chiefly 
important  from  their  analogy  to  similar  transformations  of 
determinants  of  the  third  and  higher  orders. 


*i 


«2>    *2 


«1>    «2 


W 


for  each  of  the  determinants  has  the  value  ^1^2'^  ^2^1* 


«i,  b^ 


a 


i> 


K 


«2>    *2 


(y) 
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or  a  determinant  of  four  quantities  with   two   columns 
identical  vanishes. 


= 

fli  +  iu  Cl\ 

fl2  +  *2> 

^2  1 

=;«h*2-;«'2*i = p  K*2-«2*i)  =i' 


=  («I  +  *l)«2-(«2  +  *2)<'l 


h 


«2>   h 


w 


=  K^2-«2^l)  +  (V2-*2^l)  = 


«1>    <?l 
^2»    ^2 


«!,    C^ 


'2> 


(«) 


344.  The  determinant  of /line  quantities,  or 


l\ 


^1,  K  c 

^2>  ^2»  ^2 

can  now  have  its  value  discovered.  The  first  term  is  the 
product  of  all  the  constituents  in  the  diagonal  beginning 
with  o^,  that  is  dii^^^. 

The  number  of  terms  is  evidently  the  same  as  the 
number  of  possible  arrangements  of  the  suffixes  1, 2,  3,  since 
each  term  in  the  determinant  must  only  contain  one  factor 
out  of  each  row,  that  is,  only  one  factor  with  each  suffix, 
and  must  also  only  contain  one  factor  out  of  each  column, 
that  is^  one  factor  denoted  by  each  of  the  letters  a,  b,  c. 
Hence  a^  can  only  occur  when  multiplied  by  b^c^  or  b^  Cg,  a^ 
when  multiplied  by  b^c^  or  b^c^^  and  a^  can  only  occur  in 
combination  with  byC^  or  b^c^.  There  are  thus  six  terms 
idtogetUe^  whoBp  numerical  ma^itudes  »re 

'     «lJjC3,-<»i0aCgr<»2*a''l>-<''2*l<'s>   <'«»1<?2)   <'3*2<'l' 

The  first  of  th^se  has  a  sign  + .  The  second  is  obtcdned 
firom  the  first  by  one  interchange,  namely  of  the  suffixes 
2  and  3.  Hence  the  second  term  has  the  sign  — ;  The 
fourth  term  a^b^c^  can  be  also  obtained  by  one  interchange 
and  therefore  has  the  sign  ~.  The  third  term  a^b^Cy  can 
be  obtained  from  the  fourth  by  one  interchange,  namely 
of  1  and  3*;  hence  it  is  obtained  from  the  first  by  two 
interchanges,  and  therefore  it^ias  the  sign  +  . 


ai. 

h. 

«i 

«2. 

h. 

«a 

as, 

K, 

<?» 
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The  fifth  term  can  be  derived  firom  the  first  by  first 
interchanging  2  and  3,  thus  giving  a'J)^c^^  and  then 
interchanging  1  and  3.  Hence  the  term  a^yC^  has  a 
sign  +,  being  obtained  from  ^162^3  ^7  ^^^  interchanges; 
while  03^2^1  requires  another  interchange  of  the  1  and  2,  and 
has  thus  a  sign  — .  Hence,  on  the  whole,  the  determinant 
is  the  algebraic  mm  of  the  six  terms 

+  <»1*2^3J    — ^1*8^2>    +^2^3^1»   — ^2*1^3»    +^3^1^2»   — ^3*2^1» 

and  we  may  therefore  write 

=  ^^3  —  ^1*8^2  +  ^2*3^1  — ^2*1^3  +  ^8*1^2  — ^3*3^1- 

346.  In  Art.  341  the  sign  of  each  term  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  interchanges  oi  coniecutwe^o&i&A, 
The  word  *  consecutive '  may  be  omitted;  for  any  two 
suffixes  can  be  interchanged  by  an  odd  number  of  inter- 
changes of  consecutive  suffixes.  Thus,  let  the  order  of  the 
suffixes  in  the  first  term  of  a  determinant  of  the  9^^  order  be 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  a,  7,  8,  9-  (a) 

By  interchanging  the  1  with  its  successor  6  times,  the  order 
becomes  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  1,  8,  9;  ()8) 

and  by  interchanging  the  7  with  its  predecessor  5  times 

the  order  becomes 

7,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  1,  8,  9,  (y) 

which  is  the  same  as  (a)  with  1  and  7  interchanged.     The 

whole  number  of  consecutive  interchanges  is  6  +  6  =  H, 

an  odd  number. 

346.  To  interchange  any  two  suffixes  we  need  only,  as  in 

the  last  article,  interchange  that  one  which  comes  first  with 

its  successor  till  it  is  just  one  place  in  front  of  the  other. 

Let  this  require  p  interchanges.     It  will  clearly  require  one 

less  than  this  number,  or p~\  interchanges  of  the  second 

sufiSx  with  its  predecessor  to  bring  it  into  the  .position  which 

the  first  did  occupy.     The  number  of  consecutive  inter- 
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changes  required  is  therefore  p+p  —  1  or  2jt?— 1,  which  is 
alwa3r8  an  odd  number. 

Hence  an  odd  number  of  interchanges  of  any  kind 
can  always  be  effected  bj  an  odd  number  of  consecutive 
interchanges,  and  similarly  an  even  number  of  the  one  by 
an  even  number  of  the  other.  Hence  the  word  'consecutive' 
in  Art.  341,  although  useful  in  giving  a  clear  idea  at 
first,  may  be  omitted  without  altering  the  results. 

347.  From  Art.  344  it  follows  that 


h 


1 

«2   ^3    ^2 


=  fli(i8C8-i8^2)-^2(*1^3-*8^l)  +  ^8(*X^2-*20 


=  fli 


h  ^2 


— fl. 


*I 


*8    ^3 


+  a 


3 


ii 


*2    ^2 


This  result,  and  a  corresponding  one  for  determinants  of 
any  order,  can  be  obtained  otherwise,  thus : — 

The  terms  which  involve  a^  cannot,  by  the  definition  of 
a  determinant,  contain  any  other  &etor  a  or  any  other 
factor  withy  suffix  unity.  Hence  the  multipl^of  Oi  must 
be  obtained  by  taking  all  possible  products  of  one  out  of 
each  column  and  one  out  of  each  row  of  that  part  of  the- 
determinant  i^hich  is  formed  by  omitting  the  first  row  and 
column.     Hence  the  terms  which  multiply  a^  are  the 

same  numerically  as  the  terms  of  the  determinant 


h  <^3 


Also,  since  in  all  terms  which  involve  a^  the  interchanges 
of  sufiSxes  are  merely  those  of  the  b's  and  c's,  their  signs  will 
be  obtained  firom  that  of  the  first,  by  the  same  rule  as 


those  of  the  determinant. 


*2     ^2 
*8     <^B 


are  obtained  from  its  first 


term.    And  since  the  first  term  0^62^9  ^  positive  in  both 

*2  ^2 


cases,  the  whole  set  of  terms  involving  a^  is  a^ 


bit  c 


8 
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Similarly  the  coefficient  of  a^  can  be  shown  to  be  — 


*3  ^3 


and  that  of  a«  to  be 


3 


*2  ^2 


348.  The  determinants 


h 


2  ^2 
^3 


and  similar  ones  formed 


by  cancelling  any  row  and  column  of  the  original  deter- 
minant, are  called  minora  of  the  original  determinant. 
349.  It  is  easily  seen  that 


ay  *i  Ci 

«1   «2   ^3 

^2  ^2    H 

^ 

\    *2    *3 

«3    *8    ^3 

Cj    ^2     C3 

For  by  working  out  each  of  these  determinants  the  same 
expression  is  obtained  as  in  Art.  344. 

Or  it  may  be  deduced  £rom  the  &ct  that  the  first  term 
of  each  is  O'xh^c^^  and  that  any  other  term,  ^s^a^^a^y  can  be 
obtained  £rom  this  either  by  two  interchanges  of  suffixes  so 
as  to  obtain  in  succession  a^^c^^  %^i<?2>  ^^  ^7  ^^  inter- 
changes of  the  letters,  leaving  the  suffixes  unaltered^  so  as 
to  obtain  in  succession  i\a^o^y  ^i^2^3' 

Thus  the  value  of  a  determinant  is  not  altered  if  row%  be 
changed  into  columnsy  and  vice  vers&  (Art.  340). 

350.  If  the  position  of  any  two  columns  be  interchanged, 
the  determinant  retains  the  same  numerical  value  but 
changes  its  sign. 

Thus 


^1  *l  ^x 

\  *1   «1 

«2    *3   ^2 

—    ^ 

^2    h  ^2 

«3   h   ^3 

Cg     Jg     flg 

For  any  term  in  the  second,  as  Cvfi^a^^  can  be  obtained 
&om  the  first  term  c^h^a^,  by  one  more  or  one  less  inter- 
change than  is  required  to  bring  it  from  a^h^c^y  the  first 
term  of  the  first  determinant ;  since  a^h^e^  is  derived  from 
^1  ^2^3 1  ^^  ^^  give  «!  ^2^3  >  ^7  ^^  interchange.    Hence  every 
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term  which  can  be  obtained  from  a^  b^c^,  by  an  odd  nnmber  of 
interchanges  wiU  require  an  even  nnmber  to  come  from  a^b^^^. 
Thus  each  term  in  either  determinant  is  numerically  equal, 
but  of  opposite  sign,  to  a  term  in  the  other.  Hence  the  two 
determinants  are  equal  in  magnitude  but  of  opposite  sign. 

351;  From  the  last  article  it  follows  that  a  determinant 
of  which  any  two  columns  are  identical  must  vanish. 

For  if  flj  =  ffj,  ^2  =  ^2>  ^8  =  ^3»  ^^®  ^^^  determinants 


are  also  identical. 


But  by  the  last  article  they  are  of  equal  numerical  value 
with  opposite  signs.  Hence  the  numerical  value  of  each 
must  be  zero. 

This   can  also  be  seen  from  the  consideration  that, 


«1  *1  ^1 

^1  *i  «i 

«2    h   ^2 

and 

c^  ijj  flg 

«3    *3   <^Z 

^3    *3   ^3 

corresponding  to  any  term  in 


"l 

«i 

«i 

"i 

h 

Cj 

"a 

h 

C3 

9  as  flg  ^x  ^3»  there  is 


another  term  a^b^c^  whose  sign  must  be  opposite  to  that  of 
the  first  since  it  is  obtained  from  it  by  one  interchange 
of  suffixes.  Hence  if  a^^  =  c^  and  a,  =  ^3,  the  algebraic 
sum  of  these  terms  vanishes,  and  thus  the  whole  deter- 
minant must  vanish. 

352.  The  following  results  eadly  follow  &oi)Pl  the  form  for 

«i  h  <^\ 
a^  *2  ^2 
H  *3  ^3 


given  in  Art.  347  : 


«!  +  «/ 

*1  Cl 

«1   h 

<?1 

"1 

'  «i  «^i| 

a^  +  a^   Jg  ^2 

= 

a^  ^2  ^2 

+ 

a/  ig  <?, 

«3  +  «3'   *8   ^8 

«8   h   ^3 

V  *8  ''s 

pa^  *i  Cj 

«i  h  ^\ 

pa^  *2  ^ 

=  p 

flg  ig  <?2 

• 

PH  * 

3   ^81 

«8 

*. 

Cs 

(«) 


0) 


p  % 
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368.  From  Arts.  349  and  352  it  follows  that 


«2  \  H 

«3  *3  ^3 

pa^  ph^  pc^ 


'% 


h     ^3 


«l 

*1    Ci 

^~ 

a%  *2  <'« 

«J   *8  «S 

+ 

Oi   Jj   Cj 

!     =P 

flg   *2   "2     • 

\ 

«8   *S 

''sl 

<  K  V 

^     *S    ^3 


864.  Another  easy  deduction  from  Art.  350  and  (/3)  of 
Art.  352  is  that 

jP^i  ?^i  ^^1  ^1  ^1  ^1 

i^2  «*2  '•^2   =  P9r  H  h  ^2   •  (y) 

jP^3    ?^8    ''^8  H    *3    ^3 

For,  by  (j8)  of  Art.  352,  the  given  determinant 


-P 


H  ?*2  ^^2 
^3  ih  ^^3 


r^i  ?«i  «i 

=  -^ 

^^2  ?*2  «2 

^^3  ih  H 

H  ih  H 

=  -i>r 

c^  qb^  «2 

• 

<?3    ?*3    ''3 

ih  Ci  «i 

=     pr 

?^2  ^2  ^2 

?*3   ^3   «8 

*1  ^1  «1 

=     i?jr 

*2    ^2     «2 

*3    ^3     «3 

«1    ^1     *1 

=  -f9T 

«2    ^2     *2 

«3     ^3     *3 

«1     *X     ^1 

=  H-Jo^r 

«2    *2    ^2 

«8    *3    ^3 

by  Art.  350, 


()3)  of  Art.  352, 


Art.  350, 


()8)of  Art.  352, 


Art.  350, 


Art.  350. 
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366.  The  theoi*ems  of  the  last  few  articles  can  now  be 
used  for  the  formal  solution  of  the  three  typical  equations 
of  Art.  321,  namely 


(y)by 


xa^ 


—aw 


2 


xa 


8 


a^x 

+5iy +<?!«  = 

=  rfx. 

(<») 

«2^  +  *aJ^  +  ^2^=^2»                                        {0) 

«3«  +  *3y  +  ^8^=^8-                                          (y) 

dying  (o)  by 

*a  «2 

*8   «8 

.       (/8)  by  - 

»1   Cl 

9        and 

h  «2 

,    they  become 

*8  ''a 

+3lh 

*2  <?a 

+  «Cl 

*2  Cj 
*8  <?S 

=       d^ 

*8  Ca 

9 

*8  «8 

-yh 

—  zc^ 

*1   «1 
*8   CS 

=  -rf. 

^3  Cj 

9 

*2  «« 

+  5^*8 

*2  «» 

+  «?, 

*1   ^1 
*2   Cj 

= 

''s 

*2  ''a 

• 

The  sum  of  the  three  expressions  on  the  left-hand  sides 
of  these  equations  must,  by  Axiom  I,  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  three  expressions  on  the  right-hand  side.  If  the 
addition  be  performed,  the  coefficient  of  x  on  the  left-hand 
side  becomes 


^1 

C2 

"a 

—a 

^*8 

"a 

+  «8 

> 

«1   h   "l 

but  by  Art.  347  this  is 

«2   *2   '^2 
«8  h  «S 

•\ 

The  coefficient  oty  becomes 

«i 

^8  ('a 

-h 

K  "a 

+  h 

b^  c^ 

i 

\  i,  Ci 

which  by  Ait.  347  is    ( 

^2  h  <'i 

>    which  vai 

351. 

V 

hh 

«8 

, 

/• 
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Similarly  the  coefficient  of  2?  is 
vanishes. 


''l 

h 

"l 

H 

h 

<^i 

<'3 

*3 

<:% 

9  which  also 


The  sum  of  the  expressions  on  the  right-hand  side  is 


d. 


*3  ^3 


-rf. 


2 


\  ^1 

*3   ^3 

d^  J|  Ci 
d^  bz  ^2 
^3  *3  ^3 
Hence  the  addition  finally  gives 


•hd: 


3 


which  by  Art.  347  is 


AT 


«1  h  H 

d^\  c^ 

«2    K   ^2 

= 

^2  h  ^2 

H  h  ^3 

^3   *3   ^3 

whence  x  = 


''l 

Jl 

Cl 

^f. 

*, 

C^ 

'^s 

*3 

<:% 

«1 

K 

Cl 

«2 

h 

Oi 

«3 

h 

Ca 

(8) 


366.  Similar  formulae  can  be  obtained  for  the  values  of 
y  and  2.     The  three  equations  (a),  (0),  (y)  can  be  written 

*2y  +  «2^  +  ^2^=  ^2> 

*3y  +  «3^  +  ^3^  =  ^3- 

Whence,  by  a  process  identical  in  form  with  that  of  the 
last  article^ 


y  = 


dl 

H 

Ci 

^2 

H 

<^2 

^3 

"3 

"Z 

*1 

H 

«l 

b. 

«2 

<'2 

h 

«J 

<'3 
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But,  by  Art.  350,  if  the  first  and  second  columns  of  the 
determinants  in  the  numerator  and  denominator  be  inter- 
changed, the  determinants  will  have  the  same  numerical 
values  with  opposite  signs.  Hence  the  interchange  will 
not  afiect  the  value  oiy.    Thus,  finally, 


9- 


«1 

d. 

Cl 

«2 

d^ 

''2 

«3 

dz 

<?8 

<h 

h 

H 

«2 

h 

<?« 

«8 

\ 

<'3 

(0 


By  an  exactly  similar  process  it  can  be  shown  that 


z  = 


>ro< 

iese 

\   It 

d. 

«2 

h 

d. 

«3 

h 

d. 

«i 

h 

Cl 

«2 

^ 

<'i 

«3 

h 

Cs 

(0 


367.  The  formulae  (8),  (c),  (f )  are  easy  to  remember.  The 
denominator  in  the  value  of  each  of  the  three  quantities 
XyTfyZ  is  the  same,  and  is  the  determinant  of  the  nine 
coefficients  of  the  unknown  quantities  written  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occur.  The  numerator  in  each  case  is 
obtained  from  the  denominator  by  replacing  each  coefficient 
of  the  particular  unknown  whose  value  is  to  be  given  by 
the  term  which  stands  on  the  right-hand  of  the  corre- 
sponding equation.  Thus,  in  the  value  of  x,  each  a  must  be 
replaced  by  the  corresponding  rf,  while  in  the  value  of  j^  it 
is  the  Vb  for  which  ^'s  are  substituted ;  and  in  the  value 
of  Zy  c's  are  similarly  exchanged. 

368.  The  student  can  always  solve  any  set  of  simul- 
taneous equations  with  three  unknowns  by  the  formulae 
of  Arts.  355,  356.  In  the  case  of  equations  with  numerical 
or  unsymmetrical  coefficients  there  will  often  be   little 
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advantage  gained  by  this  method  over  that  suggested  in. 
Art.  322  and  exemplified  in  Art  323.  When  the  coeffi- 
cients of  the  miknowns  are  reasonably  symmetrical  with 
reference  to  the  letters  involved,  the  determinant  method 
often  presents  great  fiudUties. 

869.  The  following  equations  will  serve  as  an  instance : 

«^,+  iy'\-cz  =  -4, 

a^x  +  b^y  +  c^z  =  A^. 
By  (a)  of  Art.  366, 


X  =: 


A 

I   e\ 

J^  l^  (» 

A^}fi  <? 

a 

b  e 

a' 

b*<? 

tfl 

Ifl  c8 

The  denominator 


Now  if,  in 


1 
a 


1 

b 
b^ 


a    b 
1 


c 


=  abc 


a^ 


1    1 

b    c 
J2  c* 


Art.  364. 


a  were  given  the  value  d,  the 


determinant  would  vanish  by  Art.  361.  Hence  a-^b 
must  be  a  factor  of  the,  detenninant  by  the  theorem '  of 
Art.  163.  Similarly  a^c  and  b—c  must  be  factors, 
and  therefore  the  product  of  these  three,  or  («  — 5)  (^— <?) 
{b—e).  Now  the  determinant  is  a  homogeneous  function 
of  three  dimensions  in  a,  i,  c,  since  each  term  is  the  product 
of  one  factor  out  of  each  row.  Hence  it  can  contain  no 
other  &ctors  involving  the  letters  a,  i,  c.     Hence 

111 

abc     =  i(<i  — J)(<i  — c)(i— <?), 

a"  h'  e" 
where  k  is  some  numerical  fSu^tor  independent  of  a,  i,  c* 
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Hence  the  denominator  of  the  value  of  ^  is 

But  the  numerator  is  obtained  from  the  denominator  by- 
replacing  a  by  A,     Hence  the  numerator  is 

kAbc{A-'b){A-c){b^c). 

kabc[a'-b)(a'-c){b—c)  a(a  — 5)(fl— c) 
The  value  of  ^  is  easily  seen  to  be  —  1,  by  comparimp  the 
first  term  in  the  determLnt  wiA  the  known  vS3the 
product  of  (fl  —  i),  («—<?),  (S—^);  but,  as  is  shown  above, 
its  discovery  is  not  necessary  for  the  evaluation  of  x.  The 
values  of  j^  and  z  can  be  written  down  by  symmetry. 
360.  As  another  example  take  the  equations 

bx  +  cy  +  az  =  fli+fo  +  ca, 
cx-\-ay-{'bz  =  ab  +  bc-^ca. 
Hence  the  value  of  ^  is  given  by  the  equation 


X  = 


a  + 

b  +  c 

1  M 

ab  +  bc  +  ca  c  a 

ac  +  ab-\-bc  a  b 

1   1   1 

b   c  a 

cab 

By  an  extension  of  (a)  of  Art.  352  the  numerator  of  x 
can  be  written  as  the  sum  of  the  three  determinants, 


'a     1 

1 

b    1   1 

c     1   I 

= 

ab  c  a 

+ 

be  c  a 

+ 

ca  c  a 

ac  a   b 

ab  a  b 

cb  a  b 

1  1  1 

1  1  1 

1  1   1 

=fl 

b  c  a 

+  « 

c  c  a 

+  c 

a  €  a 

cab 

a  a  b 

b  ab 

=a 


1  1  1 
b  c  a 
cab 


since  the  last  two  determinants  vanish, 
by  Art.  351. 
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a 


Hence 


X  = 


I  1  1 
h  c  a 
cab 


=  a« 


Similarly 


1   1   1 
b  c  a 
cab 
y  =i,  z^c. 

361.  If  three  unknown  quantities  x^y^zhe  connected  by 
two  relations  of  the  form 

a^x  +  b^y-hc^z=  0,  (l) 

a2X-hb.^y-hc,^z  =  0,  (2) 

it  is  not  possible  to  determine  from  these  two  the  values 
o{x,y,  z.    It  is  however  possible  to  determine  the  values  of 


X 


y. 


the  fractions  -  and  ^ 

z  z 


The  two  equations  can  be  written 

X       y   y 


These  forms  are  obtained  from  the  original  ones  by  dividing 
by  z  and  transposing  the  terms  c^  and  c.^. 

From   these   latter  equations,  by  Art.    337,  it  follows 
that 


by  Art.  343  (^3)  and  (6) 


-<?!   *! 

h  '^l 

X 

-<?2  K 

*3   "t 

z  ~ 

H  *i 

"l    *1 

«2  h 

«2    *2 

"1  -Ci 

Ci  a  J 

l_ . 

«2  '-<'2 

«2   «2l 

z 

«1    *1 

flj   *! 

«2    f>2 

«2   *2 
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I 


Prom  the  first  of  these  equations,  moltiplyiiig  by  the 
product  of  the  denominators,  it  follows  that 


X 

Z 

I>1  Cl 

h   C2 

«2   h 

Prom  the  equation  giving  -  it  similarly  follows  that 


y 

z 

^2  H 

«1  *1 

«2    *2 

And  these  two  relations  can  be  symmetricaUy  written 


X 

9 

z 

C2  flj 

or,  working  oat  the  determinants, 

X  V 


z 


(«) 


362.  If  a?,  y,  z  be  further  connected  by  a  third  relation, 

«3^  +  *3j'  +  ^3^==  0>  (3) 

and  if  each  of  the  fractions  in  (a)  be  assumed  equal  to  a 
quantity  «,  the  substitution  of  x^y^zftom.  (a)  in  this  new 
equation  gives 


{ 


+* 


3 


Cy  ay 
c^  a^ 


+  <?5 


Vih^"' 


and  assuming  that  v,  is  not  zero,  that  is,  that  the  three 
equations  (l),  (2),  (3)  are  satisfied  by  values  of  a?,  y,  Zy 
different  from  zero,  it  follows  that 


^3 


K  ^1 

*2   ^2 


+  «. 


Cy     ay 

(?2   0"g 


•^c. 


H   *2 


=  0. 


(/3) 


By  working  out  the  determinants  it  is  easily  seen  from 
Art.  344  that  this  is  equivalent  to 


«1  h 

<'i 

H  K 

<?2 

«8  K 

<'s 

=  0- 


(y) 
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Hence  this  latter  is  the  condition  that  the  three  equations 
(1),  (2),  (3)  may  be  simultaneously  satisfied  by  values  of  ^,^,  z 
difiering  from  zero. 

363.  The  deduction  of  (y)  from  {fi)  can  be  also  effected  in 
the  foUowing  manner. 

By  (a)  and  (jS)  of  Art.  343,  ()3)  can  be  written 


^1  ^2 


-J, 


^1  ^2 


+  ^a 


«1   «2 


i,  A 


2 


=  0, 


which  by  Art.  347  gives 


«J 

«1 

"8 

*3 

«X 

*8 

''s 

'^l 

^2 

=  0, 


whence  (y)  follows  by  Arts.  350  and  349. 

364.  In  solving  the  system  of  simultaneous  equations 
of  Arts.  321,  355,  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  de- 
nominator in  the  values  of  Xy  y,  z^  namely  the  determinant 

,  vanishes.    When  this  is  the  case  it  indicates 


"1 

*1 

<'l 

"2 

h 

^S 

«8 

h 

03 

either  that  the  three  equations  are  not  independent  or  are 
inconsistent. 

The  last  article  shows  that  the  vanishing  of  the  deter- 
minant in  question  implies  that  if  two  of  the  expressions 

a^x  +  b^  +  c^z,    a.^x  +  b2y  +  C2Z,    a^x  +  b^-^-c^z 

vanish  for  any  values  of  x,  y,  z,  the  third  will  do  so  also. 

Two  quantities  p  and  q  can  be  found  to  satisfy  the  two 
conditions  flg  =  pa^  +  j^ig ,    83  =  pb^  +  qb^ ; 

whence 

Hence  if  fljar+i^y  +  c^r,  a^x+b^y-hc^  vanish  for  any 
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values  a,  i3,  y  of  x^  y^  z  it  follows  tliat  this  final  expression 
must  Yanish.     Thus  we  must  have 

and  therefore 

Thus  the  third  of  the  three  equations  of  Art.  355  will  be 
derivable  from  the  first  two  if  rfj  =  pd^  +  qd^,  and  will  be 
inconsistent  with  them  if  this  be  not  the  case. 

By  the  help  of  the  last  article  the  student  will  see  that 
the  three  conditions 

^Z=I^l  +  J^2>      *3  =  P^l  +  ?*2>      ^3  =  jP^I  +  ?^2  > 

lead  to  the  condition 


=  0 


while  the  combination  of  the  condition  d^  =  jo^i  +  qd^  with 
any  two  of  these  leads  to  the  vanishing  of  the  numerators 
of  the  values  oi  x,y,z  given  in  Arts.  355,  356. 

Thus  if  the  denominator  alone  vanish,  the  equations  are 
inconsistent ;  if  the  numerators  also  vanish,  the  equations 
are  not  all  independent. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  solutions  in  Arts.  334,  335, 
of  equations  with  two  unknowns. 

The  methods  of  this  chapter  can  be  applied  to  the  solu- 
tion of  any  number  of  simultaneous  equations  with  the 
same  number  of  unknowns.  For  the  development  of  these 
methods  the  student  is  however  referred  to  special  treatises 
on  determinants. 


f 


«1 

*1 

«1 

«2 

«. 

<?2 

«3 

*3 

''a 

UTi 
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EXAUPLES. 

1,  Hoi  ve  the  equations 

Mill]  t^xplain  ilio  volution  when  6*  =  ac 

U,  Holvt)  by  tktorminants  the  equations 
(0  a»r!4.3y  =  7,     5aj-4y=6, 
(a)  3iii+7y=  23,  8y— 5x=  1. 

'I,   l''iiul  the  values  of  the  determinants, 


6    u 


h  u\ 


u  c 


W  V 

u  c 


<i  to 

4.  From  the  last  question  deduce  the  value  of  f «;  ^ 

.V    u 

a  c  b 

5.  Find  the  value  of  the  determinant    c  h  a 

b  a  € 


G.  Reduce  the  determinant 


Z.  Reduce  ^to  its  simplest  form  the  sum  of  the  two  deter^^ 
minants 


a+x,  b+yy  e+z 
b+x,c+y,a+z 
e-{'X^a+y,b+z 


a— as,  ft— y,  c—z 
b—x,  e—yy  a—z 
c—x,  a—y,  b—z 


8.  By  the  determinant  method  solve  the  equations 

3a;+2y+52  =  21, 

2aj— 3y+4«=  11, 

a?+3y+7«=20. 

9.  By  the  determinant  method  obtain  the  solution  of  the 
equations 

/    2«— 3y  +  4«=5,     4a54-3y+2«  =  6,     8a;+15y— 2«=:  8  ; 

'xplain  the  result  at  which  you  arrive. 


^_  ji 
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Solve  the  equations:  — 

10.  ax  +  cy  +  bz^cX'{-hy-\-az=ibx-{'ay  +  ez 

{{b-'c)x+{c-a)y+{a-b)z=  0, 

11.  <  a(6— c)a;+6(c— a)y  +  c(a— 6);2;=— (a— 6)(6— c)(c— a), 

+  ^.  +  :; =  1. 


/—a      /— 6       Z— c 


r  Ix+my  +  nz  =  mn  +  n?+Z«i, 

13.   <  aJ+y+«  =  ^+*»  +  w> 

l(7»— n)a5+(n— Z)y  +  (i— m)«=  0. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


SQUABE  ROOT. 


366.  Ik  the  process  of  solving  quadratic  equations 
(Art,  286)  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  discover  the  square 
root  (Art.  64)  of  a  given  number  or  algebraical  expression. 
The  present  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  explaining  the 
manner  in  which  this  root  can  be  found. 

366.  The  problem  of  division  was  solved  by  noting  the 
results  obtained  in  multiplication.  Similarly  the  discovery 
of  the  square  root  of  an  expression  is  effected  by  com- 
parison with  the  known  forms  of  the  squares  of  different 
expressions. 

Thus  the  square  of  a  +  b  is  known  to  be  a^-\-2ab  +  b^ 
(Art.  1 1 4).    Hence  the  square  root  of  a^  +  2  a j  +  4^  is  a  +  i. 

367.  The  first  term  in  the  square  root,  namely  a,  is 
evidently  the  square  root  of  the  first  term  in  the  given 
expression,  namely  aK 

In  any  given  case,  the  first  part  of  the  square  root  can 
thus  be  determined  at  once  by  inspection  : 


a* 


2a  +  b 


2ab  +  b^ 
2ab  +  b^ 


If  a^y  that  is,  the  square  of  the  first  part  of  the  root,  be 
subtracted  fix)m  the  given  square,  the  remainder  is  2ab  +  lfl. 

It  is  known  that  the  second  part  of  the  square  root  is  b. 
This  quantity  can  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  first  term 
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of  the  remainder  by  2  a,  which  may  be  called  a  trial 
divisor. 

To  verify  that  the  term  thus  obtained  is  the  remainder 
of  the  square  root,  it  must  be  added  to  the  trial  divisor  so 
as  to  form  2a +  i)  the  complete  divisor. 

If  this  complete  divisor  be  multiplied  by  b  the  result  is 
2ab-^b^\  and  when  this  is  subtracted  &om  the  remainder 
there  is  nothing  left. 

368.  The  process  in  the  last  article  is  sometimes 
perplexing  to  students  because  they  feel  that  it  teaches 
them  nothing  that  was  not  previously  known,  and  that,  as 
from  the  beginning  it  was  clear  that  a  +  b  was  the  square 
root  required,  the  whole  labour  expended  is  useless. 

The  object  of  the  article  is  however  to  show  the  manner 
in  which  the  expression  a-^b  can  be  deduced  from  the  given 
expression  d^  +  2ab-\-i^.  By  applying  an  identical  process 
in  a  case  in  which  the  square  root  is  not  known,  the 
unknown  square  root  can  be  found. 

369.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  at  the  end  of  the 
first  step,  a*  has  been  subtracted ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  step  {a  +  b)^  has  on  the  whole  been  subtracted.  The 
fact  that  there  is  finally  no  remainder  proves  that  the 
original  expression  is  the  square  of  a  +  b,  or  that  a  +  b  ia 
a  square  root  of  the  given  expression. 

370.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  square  root  of 

Here  the  first  term  is  9;z^,  which  is  the  square  of  Zsc, 
Hence  the  first  term  in  the  square  root,  corresponding  to  a 
in  Art.  367,  is  3x : 

9a^+12xy  +  Ay^  {3x  +  2y 

9«2 


6a?  +  2y 


12a?y+4j^ 
12ay  +  4y 
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Snbtiacting  the  square  of  3d?  from  the  oiiginal  expieseioii 
the  reinainder  is  \2xy-\'^y^.  The  trial  divisor ^  or  2a,  is 
%x.  The  quotient  corresponding  to  &,  obtained  by  dividing 
the  first  term  in  the  remainder  by  6 d;,  is  2^.  The  complete 
divisor,  2a +  b,  becomes  6a?  +  2y.  If  this  be  multiplied  by 
the  term  2y,  corresponding  to  by  the  product  is  12^  +  4^^ 
which  leaves  no  remainder  when  subtracted  from  what  is 
left  of  the  original  expression. 

Hence  3:r  +  2y  is  the  square  root  required. 

STL  The  student  will  see  that,  in  the  process  of  the 
last  article,  different  portions  of  the  square  of  2(B  +  By 
have  been  in  succession  subtracted  from  the  given  expres- 
sion. As  there  is  finally  no  remainder,  the  process  proves 
that  the  square  of  2«+3y  is  exactly  equal  to  the  given 
expression,  or  that  2^+3^  is  the  square  root  of  the 
latter. 

872.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  square  root  of 

a^-\'b^  +  <^  +  2a6  +  2ae  +  2be. 

As  in  division  (Art.  148),  it  is  important  that  an  ex- 
pression  wh<«e  square  root  is  reqmred  should  be  arranged 
in  powers  of  some  letter.  If  a  be  taken  bb  dominant  letter, 
the  expression  may  be  written 


fl2  +  2a5  +  2tfc  +  J*  +  2itf+c*(fl  +  4  +  <? 


a« 


2a  +  b 


2ab  +  2ac  +  b^  +  2bc  +  <^ 
2ab  +«« 


2a  +  2d+^ 


2ac  +  2bc  +  (^ 
2ac  +  2bc  +  (^ 


The  square  root  of  the  first  term  is  a.  Subtracting  a^,  as 
before,  the  remainder  is  written  down  in  a  lower  line. 
Taking  2  a  as  trial  divisor  the  quotient  may  be  taken  as 
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either  h  or  c,  according  to  which  term  involving  the  first 
power  of  a  is  taken  first.  If  2  ad  be  chosen^  the  complete 
divisor  becomes  2a +  b,  Maltipljing  this  by  b  and  sub- 
tracting, there  is  still  a  remainder,  2ac  +  2bc  +  (^, 

Now  at  this  point  a  +  b  is  the  part  of  the  square  root 
obtained  and  (Art.  369)  the  square  of  a  +  d  has  been 
subtracted  from  the  original  expression.  Hence  a  +  b 
occupies  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  present  remainder 
that  a  did  to  the  remainder  at  the  end  of  the  first  step. 
Thus  2  {a  +  b)  or  2a  +  2b  must  be  taken  as  trial  divisor. 
The  quotient  is  evidently  c  and  the  complete  divisor  is 
2a  +  2b  +  c,  If  this  be  multiplied  by  c  and  the  product 
subtracted  from  the  remainder,  there  is  nothing  left. 
Hence  (a  +  d)  +  c  is  the  whole  square  root  of  the  given 
expression. 

873.  In  the  last  article  the  two  terms  2ab  +  2ac, 
occurring  in  the  remainder  after  d^  has  been  subtracted, 
might  be  written  as  one  term  in  the  form  2  a  (b  +  e).  The 
quotient  of  this  by  the  trial  divisor  would  heb  +  c,  and  this 
might  then  be  taken  as  the  remaining  part  of  the  square 
root.    The  process  would  be  as  indicated  below  : 

a^  +  2a{b  +  c)  +  V^  +  2bc+c^  (a  +  {b  +  c) 
a^ 


2a  +  («  +  c) 


2a{b  +  c)  +  {l^  +  2bc  +  c) 
2fl(i+tf)  +  (i  +€y 


The  complete  divisor  is  2  a  +  i  +  ^,  and  when  this  is  multi- 
plied hy  b  +  c  and  the  product  subtracted,  there  will  be  no 
remainder,  since  (i  +  <?)*  =  i*  +  2  fe  +  c*  (Art.  1 14). 

The  process  of  Art.  372  is  however  for  some  puiposes 
more  instructive  than  this  second  method. 

374.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  square  root  of 
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The  process  is  indicated  below : 

»**— 6a*+15aj*-20ar^+15a?*-6aj+l  (cB»-3aj*  +  3ar-l 


2ar^-3a? 


-6a^+16aJ* 
—  6jb*+   9a;* 


2(a;'»-3jr')  +  3aj 
=  2ar*—6x*+3a; 


+   6a!*-20a:"  +  15«* 
+   60?*— 18a'+   9a^ 


2{a!»-3a?«  +  3a;)-l 
=2cc'— 6rc*  +  6a;— 1 


—  2aj'+   6aj'— 6aj+l 

—  2ar'+   Ga;'— 6aj+l 


The  square  root  of  the  first  term  is  evidently  a?.  The 
first  trial  divisor  is  therefore  2afi  and  the  quotient  is  — 3^. 
The  complete  divisor  is  therefore  2a;^— 3a?^.  When  the 
product  of  this  into  —Zx^  has  been  subtracted,  there  is 
still  a  remainder,  6a?*  — 20a?^  +  15j»*— 6a?+l.  At  this 
stage  the  square  of  a^^Sa^  has  been  subtracted,  and 
a?'— 3«*  occupies  therefore  the  position  of  a  in  Art.  367 
after  the  first  step. 

Hence  2  (x^ — 3x^)  must  be  taken  as  the  next  trial 
divisor,  and  the  process  carried  on  by  similar  steps  until 
there  is  no  Temainder. 

376.  The  student  can  easily  verify  that  at  the  end  of 
each  complete  step  in  the  last  article  the  sqtiare  of  that 
part  of  the  root  which  has  been  ascertained  has  been  sub^ 
iracted.  This  is  obviously  true  after  the  first  step.  Suppose 
it  to  be  true  after  any  step,  and  that  a  is  the  part  of  the 
root  already  ascertained,  so  that  a^  has  on  the  whole  been 
subtracted ;  then  2  a  is  the  trial  divisor,  and  if  b  be  the 
quotient  2  aJ  +  i^  is  now  subtracted.  That  is,  on  the  whole, 
a*  +  2  fli  +  i^j  or  (a  +  i)^,  is  the  total  subtrahend  when  a  +  J 
is  the  part  of  the  root  discovered.  That  is,  if  the  statement 
in  italics  bo  true  after  any  one  step  in  a  process  conducted 
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according  to  the  law  explained,  it  will  also  be  true  after 
the  next  step. 

But  the  statement  is  true  after  the  first  and  second  step, 
therefore  it  will  be  true  after  the  third  step,  and  so  on, 
till  the  process  comes  to  an  end. 

376.  It  follows  that,  if  at  last  there  is  no  remainder, 
the  process  proves  that  the  expression  obtained  is  the 
square  root  of  the  given  expression. 

For  the  square  of  the  root  obtained  has  been  subtracted 
from  the  given  expression,  and  there  is  no  remainder,  that 
is,  the  square  of  the  deduced  expression  is  equal  to  the 
given  one,  which  is,  by  definition  (Art.  64),  the  condition 
that  the  former  is  the  square  root  of  the  latter. 

877.  Let  a?*— 10ic^+14a?*— lla;+13  be  an  expression  of 
which  it  is  required  to  ascertain  whether  it  have  an  exact 
square  root,  and  if  there  be  one,  to  find  its  value.  The 
process  may  be  conducted  as  in  the  previous  examples,  and 
is  represented  below : 


2a?2_5a? 


-10aj»+14«2 
-10a?3  +  26a?* 


2a?«-10a?-lA 

2 


-llar^+56a.+  iii 

4 


4 

It  is  evident  that,  if  there  be  a  square  root,  a?  must  be  the 
first  term.  Reasoning  as  in  previous  articles,  it  is  equally 
evident  that  the  next  term  must  be  —5^,  and  the  next 
term  —  ^.  At  the  end  of  the  indicated  process,  the  square 
of  or^— 5d?— -LL  has  on  the  whole  been  subtracted,  and  there 

2 

is  a  remainder,  —  66a?— ^^,  which  is  of  lower  degree  in  x 
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than  the  next  trial  divisor.  Hence  the  working  cannot  be 
continned,  and  it  is  evidcDt,  first  that  the  given  expression 
is  not  an  exact  square,  and  secondly  that  the  square  of 
ajS^Saj— 11  differs  from  the  given  expression  by  a  quantity 

of  lower  degree  in  x  than  that  of  any  other  expression. 
Hence  in  a  sense  a:*  —  6  a?— 11  may  be  called  the  nearest 

approximation  to  the  square  root  of  the  given  expression. 

378.  In  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  last  article 
the  approximate  square  root  of  any  algebraical  expression  of 
which  X  is  the  dominant  letter  can  be  ascertained ;  subject 
to  the  two  conditions,  (1)  that  the  index  of  the  highest 
power  of  X  involved  is  even,  and  (2)  that  the  numerical  or 
literal  coefficient  of  this  highest  power  is  an  exact  square. 
These  two  conditions  are  obviously  necessary  that  the  first 
term  in  the  expression  shall  be  an  exact  square  of  some 
quantity  a. 

If,  when  the  process  is  carried  as  far  as  possible,  there  is 
no  remainder,  it  shows  that  the  original  expression  is  an 
exact  square ;  and  in  that  case  the  exact  square  root  has 
been  arrived  at.  If  there  be  a  remainder  the  expression 
given  is  not  an  exact  square  and  the  deduced  expression  is 
only  an  approximate  root. 

370.  The  investigation  of  the  square  root  of  a  number 
depends  on  that  of  an  algebraical  expression  and  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  articles. 

380.  In  the  ordinary  system  of  decimal  notation  any 
number  is  expressed  in  the  form  (Art.  164) 

where  x  has  the  value  10. 

The  quantities  joq,  /?i,  Pi-Pn-nI^n  ^^  ^^^^  case  are  called 
the  digits,  p^  being  the  digit  in  the  units'  place,  p^^i  that 
in  the  tens'  place  and  so  on.  All  these  numbers  are  nu- 
merically less  than  1 0,  they  cannot  be  negative  although  any 
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of  them  may  be  zero.    If  the  highest  power  of  x  iuyolyed 
be  the  «***,  the  number  of  digits  is  (n  +  1). 

881.  The  restriction  that  the  digits  most  always  be  less 
than  10  introduces  the  chief  difference  between  the  mani- 
pulation of  a  number  decimally  expressed  and  an  algebraical 
expression. 

Suppose  for  instance  that  in  multiplying  two  numbers 
together  a  term  qx*  is  airiyed  at,  where  q  is  greater  than 
10  or  d?.  Let  q  contain  ajp  times  with  remainder  r,  so  that 
q  =i  px-hr,  where  we  may  suppose  jd  and  r  each  less  than  x. 
Then  jr^?*  =  (px  +  r)  a?* 

and  the  term  qx^  is  replaced  by  two  terms,  one  of  which, 
/KD*"*'\  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  next  higher  term  in  the 
number,  if  there  be  one,  or  otherwise  set  down  as  the 
highest  term  by  itself. 

This  is  the  well-known  process  of  *  carrying'  in 
arithmetical  addition  and  multiplication,  the  part  p  which 
gives  the  number  of  x's,  or  tens,  in  q  {=ipx  +  r)  being 
'  carried '  one  place  to  the  lefb  so  as  to  be  a  multiplier  of 
a?""*"^  instead  of  a?*. 

882.  The  square  of  any  number  as  (a)  in  Art.  380  will 
thus  probably  assume  a  different  form  from  that  which  it 
would  primarily  take  as  an  algebraical  expression. 

Treating  it  algebraically,  the  terms  involving  the 
highest  powers  of  x  are  easily  found  by  multiplication  in 
the  ordinary  method  to  be 

Now  Pq  may  have  any  of  the  values  1,  2, 3  up  to  9  inclusive. 
Hence  jp^^  may  be  only  unity  or  maybe  as  great  as  81,  and 
part  of  j9o^  may  have  to  be  carried  to  a  higher  place.  Thus 
the  square  of  (a)  may  involve  a^*"*"^.  It  cannot  involve  a 
higher  power  of  x  than  this,  because  (a)  which  contains  no 
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higher  power  than  a?*  is  certainly  less  than  a?*"*"^*,  and 
therefore  the  square  of  (a)  is  certainly  less  than  a^"'*'^. 

Hence  the  square  of  (a),  a  namber  involving  n+l  digits, 
may  contain  2n  or  2n-\-l  digits. 

Thus  the  square  of  a  namber  of  one  digit  will  contain 
either  1  or  2  digits ;  that  of  a  number  of  2  digits  will 
have  3  or  4  digits,  and  so  on. 

383.  The  second  term  in  {fi),  ^PoPiSi^^^^y  may  similarly 
give  something  to  be  carried  to  the  term  involving  a?**, 
and  thus  the  terms,  which  in  the  Algebraical  process  of 
finding  the  square  and  the  inverse  process  of  finding  the 
square  root  were  distinct,  become  in  the  arithmetical  square 
of  a  number  mixed  up  and  indistinguishable.  This  fact,  as 
we  shall  see,  sometimes  gives  rise  to  a  little  uncertainty  in 
ascertaining  the  second  figure  of  the  square  root. 

384.  The  usual  method  of  ascertaining  the  number  of 
figures  in  the  square  root  of  a  given  number,  is  to  put  a 
dot  over  every  other  digit  begiiming  with  the  units'  digit. 
These  dots  will  be  over  the  digits  which  multiply  the  unit, 
10*,  10*,  10^...and  every  even  power  of  10.  If  there  be 
n-^l  dots  the  last  of  them  will  stand  over  10**,  and  the 
given  number  contains  either  10**  or  10**"*"^  as  the 
multiplier  of  its  highest  digit.  Hence  its  square  root 
must  contain  10*  as  multiplier  of  its  highest  digit.  The 
square  root  therefore  contains  as  many  digits  as  there  are 
dots  placed  over  the  number. 

Also  if  the  first  digit  oi  the  square  root  be  jt?Q,  the  multi- 
plier of  10*"  in  the  square  will  be  at  least  p^  and  may 
exceed  this  value  (Art.  383). 

Thus  jOq  ^^  ^  ^^  integer  whose  square  is  next  below 
the  multiplier  of  10** in  the  given  number;  that  is,  next 

*  The  greatest  number  containing  six  digits,  for  instance,  is  999999*  and 
this  is  less  by  unity  than  10,000,000  or  10^.  Thus  the  greatest  number 
containing  ti  + 1  digits  is  less  than  the  least  number  oontuning  n  +  a  digits ; 
that  is,  is  less  than  I0*+^ 
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below  the  namber  formed  by  tbe  figure  under  the  left  hand 
dot  and  the  one  to  the  left  of  it,  if  there  be  one.     The  first 

term  of  the  square  root  is  therefore  ji^o^^"*  ^^^  ^^^  ^™^ 
divisor  will  be  2/?jjl0*. 

386.  At  this  point  a  difficulty  comes  in.  In  the  alge- 
braical process,  the  trial  divisor  being  2  a,  the  terms  in 
the  remainder  2  ad +  ^  are  quite  distinct  and  the  quotient 
b  is  obtainable  by  dividing  the  first  of  them  by  2  a.  In 
the  number  the  terms  are  mixed  together,  and  the  whole  of 
the  remainder  must  be  taken  as  dividend.  Occasionaliy 
the  value  of  b  thus  deduced  is  too  large,  and  when  the 
complete  divisor  2a +  b  is  multiplied  by  i,  a  number  is  ob- 
tained greater  than  the  remainder  of  the  given  square.  If 
this  happen^  a  value  of  the  second  digit  smaller  by  unity  must 
be  taken,  and  the  process  repeated  until  the  correct  digit  has 
been  found.  After  the  second  digit  has  been  found  there  is, 
as  will  be  shown  (Art.  391),  no  further  chance  of  error. 

386.  As  an  example  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  square 
root  of  1522756. 

1522756  (  1000  +  200  +  30  +  4  =  1234 
•  1000000 


2a  =  2000 

522756 

b=    200 

2a +  b      2200 

440000 

2a  =  2400 

82756' 

b=z      30 

2a  +  b=  2430 

72900 

2a  =  2460 

9856 

b^        4 

2a+i  =  2464 

9856 

Placing  dots  over  each  alternate  digit,  beginning  with 
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the  nnits'  fignre,  the  laat  dot  falls  on  the  leftr-hand  figure 
which  multiplies  10^.  Hence  the  first  digit  in  the  square 
root  is  10^.  The  trial  divisor  is  2000,  and  the  quotient 
must  lie  between  200  and  300.  Hence  200  is  the  next 
part  of  the  root.  The  process  in  this  case^  since  there  is 
finally  no  remainder,  shows  that  the  square  of  1234  is  the 
given  number,  or  that  the  square  root  of  the  latter  is  1234. 
387.  As  another  example  let  it  be  required  to  find  the 
square  root  of  31371201. 

3i37120i  (  6000  +  600  +  1  =  5601 
25000000 


2a  =  10000 
i=   600 

6371201 

2a  +  i   10600 

6360000 

2a  =  11200 
h^          1 

11201 

11201 

11201 

Here  the  last  dot  stands  over  the  last  digit  but  one. 
The  highest  even  power  of  10  involved  is  10*.  Hence  the 
highest  power  of  10  in  the  square  root  is  10^,  and  the  digit 
multiplying  this  power  in  the  square  root  must  have  its 
square  less  than  31,  the  multiplier  of  10^  in  the  given 
number.  Hence  the  first  term  in  the  square  root  is  5000. 
The  rest  of  the  process  is  similar  to  the  former  examples. 

388.  In  working  out  such  examples  as  those  of  the  last 
two  articles,  it  is  not  usual,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  write 
out  all  the  noughts.  Neither  is  it  necessary  at  each  stage 
to  bring  down  more  than  two  figures  of  the  remainder, 
except  in  the  last  stage  of  the  second  example,  where  if  only 
the  figures  12  were  brought  down  the  trial  divisor  would 
not  go  into  the  part  brought  down.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  *  nought '  occurring  in  the  result  5601'.  The  operations 
of  the  last  two  articles  are  concisely  represented  below. 
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•    •    • 


1622756  (1234 


1 


3i37120i  (5601 
25 


22 


52 
44 


243 


827 
729 


106 


11201 


637 
636 


11201 
11201 


2464 


9856 
9856 


The  student  should  careftdlj  compaie  these  conciser  forms 
with  those  previously  given. 

380.  Suppose  that  the  square  root  required  is  represented 
by  an  expression  such  as  (a)  in  Art.  380,  so  that  10*  is 
the  highest  power  of  10  involved.  Let  us  further  suppose 
that  the  first  «+  1  digits  have  been  found  by  the  process  of 
the  last  few  articles.  The  whole  number  of  digits  being 
»+ 1  there  remain  n—s  undiscovered.  The  highest  power 
of  10  involved  in  these  remaining  digits  is  therefore 
1 0*"*~^  (Art.  380).  And  the  number  represented  by  the  un- 
discovered digits  is  less  than  lO*-*  (Art.  382,  note). 

300.  If  the  part  of  the  root  already  ascertained  be  de- 
noted by  a  and  the  unknown  part  by  i,  the  whole  square 
root  is  a  +  i.  The  original  number  is  therefore  a*  +  2  a  J  +  4^ 
from  which  at  the  supposed  stage  of  the  process  a^  has 
been  subtracted  (Arts.  369,  372,  375).  The  remainder  is 
therefore  2ab  +  b^  and  the  trial  divisor  is  2  a. 

The  total  quotient  of  the  remainder  by  the  trial  divisor 


is. thus 


b  + 


2a' 


It  has  been  shown  that  b  is  less  than  10"^',  while  a  is 
greater  than  10". 

Hence  —-  is,  on  both  accounts,  less  than  - — :rrz,  or  less 
2a     '  2x10* 

than  I X  lO*-*",  and  a  fortiori  less  than  10*~^. 
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That  is,  —  contains  h^2s  digits  at  most  (Art.  380), 

while  b  contains  n—s.  that  is,  at  least  s  more  than  -— . 

2a 

Hence  the  highest  *  digits  in  b  and  i  +  —  will  be  the 

same.  Thus  when  «  + 1  figures  have  been  obtained  by  the 
ordinary  process,  the  trial  divisor  will  give  the  next  s 
figures  accurately. 

891.  Hence,  for  instance,  when  two  figures  have  been 
ascertained  by  the  regular  process,  one  more  can  be  ac- 
curately obtained  by  division  by  the  trial  divisor. 

If  one  figure  only  has  been  obtained,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  trial  divisor  will  give  even  one  more  figure 
with  accuracy.  Trial  must  be  made  of  the  first  figure  of 
the  quotient,  and  if  this  turns  out  to  be  too  large,  a  number 
smaller  by  unity  must  next  be  tried  until  the  correct  one 
is  reached. 

892.  As  an  example  in  which  this  difficulty  occurs  let 
the  given  square  be  346921. 

346921 
250000 


1090 


96921 
98100 


Pointing  it  in  the  usual  way,  it  is  seen  that  there  will  be 
three  figures  in  the  root,  and  that  the  first  of  these  is  5, 
that  is,  the  first  part  of  the  square  root  is  500.  Subtracting 
the  square  of  this  from  the  given  number,  the  remainder  is 
96921.  The  trial  divisor  2  a  is  1000,  and  the  quotient 
is  90.  Adding  this  to  the  trial  divisor,  the  complete 
divisor  becomes  1090,  and  when  multiplied  by  90  thus 
gives  98100,  a  quantity  greater  than  the  remainder  of  the 
given  number.  Hence  9  is  too  large  for  the  second  figure. 
Replacing  the  9  by  8  the  square  root  is  found,  as  in  former 


X 


393-J 
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examples,  to  be  589.    The  process,  omitting  needless  figures, 
is  represented  below : 

346921  (589 

25 


2fl=  100 
b=         8 

2fl  +  i=  108 

969 
864 

2a  =  1160 
i=    9 

10521 

2a  +  i=  1169 

10621 

898.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  square  root  of 
200000000. 

Pointing  in  the  usual  way,  it  is  clear  that  there  are  five 
figures  in  the  square  root  and  that  the  first  of  them  is  unity. 

206060606  (14142 
1 


2a  = 
2fl  +  i  = 


20 
4 

24 


100 


96 


2a- 

b=: 

280 
1 

400 

2a  +  i=z 

281 

281 

2a  = 

b  = 

2820 
4 

11900 

2a  +  i  = 

2824 

11296 

2a 

b 


28280 
2 


2a  +  &  =  28282 


60400 


56564 
3836 
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In  this  process,  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  second  step 
the  quotient  of  the  remainder  100  by  the  trial  divisor  20 
is  5.  If  5  were  taken  as  second  figure  in  the  square  root 
the  product  of  the  complete  divisor  unto  5  would  be  too 
large.  This  example  thus  gives  another  illustration  of  the 
possibility  of  error  in  the  second  figure. 

It  will  be  Airther  noticed  that  there  is,  finally,  a  re- 
mainder. Thus  the  given  number  is  not  an  exact  square. 
The  number  14142  is  the  largest  number  whose  square 
does  not  exceed  the  given  number  200000000,  and  is 
frequently  called  the  approximate  value  of  the  square  root 
of  the  latter. 

894.  The  square  root  of  a  fraction  can  be  obtained  by 
taking  the  square  roots  of  the  numerator  and  denominator 
separately;  thus 

^  (Art  252  W) 


v^ 


r=  > 


and  this  is  true  whether  a  and  h  are  algebraical  expressions 
or  numbers. 

When  both  the  numerator  and  denominator  are  exact 
squares,  an  exact  square  root  of  the  fraction  can  be  found. 

When  the  numerator  or  denominator  are,  either  or  both 
of  them,  not  exact  squares,  only  an  approximate  square  root 
can  be  found. 

It  is  always  possible  to  multiply  the  numerator  and 
denominator  by  such  quantities  as  to  make  the  denomin- 
ator an  exact  square.  When  this  is  done,  the  fraction 
whose  numerator  is  the  approximate  square  root  (Arts. 
378,  393)  of  the  numerator  and  whose  denominator  is  the 
square  root  of  the  altered  denominator  of  tiie  given  fraction, 
is  called  the  approximate  square  root  of  the  given  fraction. 


Thus  a/--  — -  — 
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And  if  ^  be  the  approximate  value  of  Vaby  -r  is  called  the 


approximate  valae  of  A  /  t  • 


896.  The  most  important  class  of  fiuctions  are  those 
which  are  expressed  as  decimals,  that  is,  fractions  having 
some  power  of  10  for  their  denominators. 

The  denominator,  in  the  case  of  a  fraction  or  mixed 
number  expressed  as  a  decimal,  is  the  power  of  ten  whose 
index  (Art.  62)  is  the  number  of  digits  in  the  decimal  part 
of  the  given  number.  In  order  that  the  denominator  may 
be  an  exact  square,  there  must  therefore  be  an  even  number 
of  digits  to  the  right  of  the  decimal  point.  If  there  be 
originally  an  odd  number,  a  nought  can  be  added  at  the 
end  to  make  the  number  of  decimal  places  even.  The 
square  root  of  the  denominator  will  then  be  a  power  of  ten 
whose  index  is  half  the  number  of  decimal  places  in  the 
given  number. 

To  find  the  square  root,  exact  or  approximate,  of  the 
fraction  or  mixed  number,  all  that  has  now  to  be  done  is 
to  find,  by  previous  methods,  the  square  root  of  the 
numerator,  and  from  that  to  mark  off  half  as  many  decimal 
places  as  there  were  in  tiie  original  number. 

896.  Let  it  for  instanee  be  required  to  find  the  square 
root  of  3137-1201. 

This  really  represents  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is 
31371201  and  whose  denominator  is  10000.  The  square 
root  of  the  former  is  (Art.  387)  5601,  and  that  of  the  latter 

is  100.     Hence  the  square  root  of  3137-1201  is  ,  or 

5601. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  square  root  of  3137-1201  can  be 
obtained  by  the  same  process  as  that  of  31371201.  It  is 
dear  that  since  there  is  an  even  number  of  decimal  places 
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the  dots  nsed  in  pointing  (Art.  384)  will  fall  over  the  same 
digits  whether  we  begin  over  the  unit  figure  7  in  3137«1201 
and  place  a  dot  over  each  alternate  figure  both  to  right  and 
left,  or  place  a  dot  over  the  unit  figure  1  in  31371201 
and  point  backwards,  as  in  Art.  387. 

The  former  method  is  usually  more  convenient,  and  the 
rule  for  finding  the  square  root  of  a  mixed  number  becomes 

.    Place  a  dot  over  the  unit  figure  of  the  mixed 

number  and  over  every  alternate  figure  both  to  the  right 
and  the  left.  If  the  last  dot  to  the  right  does  not  come 
over  the  last  decimal  figure,  add  a  nought,  which  will 
make  the  number  of  decimal  places  even,  and  a  dot  will 
fall  over  this  nought.  Then  find  the  square  root  of  the 
whole,  disregarding  the  decimal  point,  and  mark  off  in  the 
result  as  many  decimal  places  as  there  are  dots  to  the  right 
of  the  decimal  point. 

397.  The  approximate  square  root  of  a  number  can  now 
be  found  to  any  number  of  decimal  places. 

Thus  2  can  be  written  as  2-00,  2-0000,  or  in  an  infinite 
number  of  such  forms,  adding  noughts  ad  libitum.  The 
approximate  square  root  of  200  has  been  found  (Art.  393) 
to  be  14.     Hence  an  approximation  to  the  root  of  2  is  1*4. 

The  first  three  steps  of  the  working  in  Art.  393  give  the 
approximat-e  square  root  of  20000  as  141.  Hence  a  second 
approximation  to  the  square  root  of  2  is  l«4l.  Thus  the 
whole  of  the  work  done  in  that  article  gives  1*4142  as 
an  approximate  square  root  of  2. 

398.  The  successive  approximations  1*4,  1»41,  1.414, 
1.4142  are  numbers  whose  squares  diflfer  from  2  by  succes- 
sively smaller  quantities. 

For  by  Art.  375  it  follows  from  the  working  in 
Art.  393  that  the  squares  of  14000,  14100,  14140,  and 
14142  differ  from  200000000  by  the  numbers  4000000, 
1190000,  60400,  and  3836  respectively.     And  dividing  all 
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the  nambers  by  the  square  of  10000,  that  is  100000000,  it 
follows  that  the  squares  of  1-4,  1*41,  1*414,  1>4142  differ 
£rom  2  by  the  respective  fractions  •04,  •OllO,  -000604,  and 
•00003836. 

899.  The  example  in  Art.  393  has  thus  given  what  is 
called  the  approximate  square  root  of  2  to  four  places  of 
decimals.  If  eight  more  noughts  had  been  added  to  the 
number  2  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  the  whole 
square  root  would  have  contained  nine  figures.  Of  these,  five 
have  been  founds  and  therefore,  in  virtue  of  Art.  390, /owr 
more  can  be  obtained  merely  by  dividing  the  remainder  by 
the  trial  divisor. 

The  part  abeady  found  is  141420000  ;  the  trial  divisor 
is  282840000,  and  the  remainder  is  383600000000.  Hence 
the  four  figures  required  are  to  be  obtained  by  dividing 
38360000  by  28284. 

28284  )  38360000  (  1356 
28284 


100760 
84852 

159080 
141420 


176600 
169704 

6896 

Hence  1356  are  the  last  four  figures,  and  the  approx- 
imate square  root  of  2x10^®  is  therefore  141421356. 
Hence  the  square  root  of  2  approximately  to  eight  places 
of  decimals  is  1-41421356. 

400.  The  examples  of  numerical  square  roots  in  this 
chapter  have  not  been  in  all  points  worked  out  in  the 
briefest  manner  possible.     The  object  has  been  rather  to 
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exhibit  the  reason  of  the  process  than  to  give  roles  for 
expeditious  operation  for  which  the  stadent  can  refer  to 
any  treatise  on  Arithmetic :  although  a  little  practice  will 
soon  lead  to  all  useful  abbreviations  when  once  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  method  is  understood. 


EXAJIPLBS. 

Find  the  square  roots  of 

1.  4aj^+20ajy+26y*. 

2.  9a*-12a6+46«. 

3.  a^— 4a5"+4. 

4.  49aj»— 42jcy+9y*. 

6.  a?*— 4aj'y+6aj*3/'— 4ay  +  ^. 

6.  4a*-12a»6  +  29a«fc«-30ay+266*. 

7.  16a^+24a5^y+9icV-16«'y"-12aj*y*  +  4y*. 

8.  4a;^-4a?*2/*+12aj»y»+ajV-6ajy«  +  9y«. 

9.  {»•— 1205*+ 60a?*— 160aj»  +  240aj*- 1920?+ 64. 
,/.    226    ..  46   .        Ill    ,  ,     33     ,     121 

^       ^       y        X 

13.  a:+y+«— 2-/^— 2\/yr+2\/ai!^ 

14.  174-6041,   2732409,   906431449. 

16.  »»-4aj+^-  — +  10. 
16.  (aH6*)(c«+cP)-(ai-6c)« 
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1 7.  o«  6-«  +  6*c-« + <?a'^^  +  2  ac'^  +  2  eft-'  +  2  ha'K 

18.  16a»(o+^  +  c)  +  16a'^  +  4a«(6«  +  o-«)  +  4afcc(6  +  c)  +  6V. 

19.  ac»+2ar*  +  a+l-2»*(aj+l). 

20.  (a:4+aj»  +  2a?*  +  2»+»*+l)(a?*--l)(a?-l). 

21.  l--2a;*  +  aj  +  6a?*— 6a5*  +  9aD». 

_^  a:f+a5*  +  2a5*+2»+a5*+l 
aj5+6aj+8a5*+4 

23.  Find  the  value  of  \/3  to  eight  places  of  decimab. 

24.  Find  the  value  of  V24  to  six  places  of  decimalB. 


n  % 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS. 


401.  An  equation  which  involves  the  unknown  quantity 
to  the  second  and  no  higher  degree  is  called  a  quadratic 
equation  (Art.  286).  We  shall  at  present  deal  only  with 
equations  involving  one  unknown  quantity. 

402.  It  is  evident  that  by  processes  of  reduction  similar 
to  those  employed  in  solving  simple  equations  (Arts.  290, 
291)  any  quadratic  equation  can  be  reduced  to  consist  of 
three  terms  at  most,  two  of  them  involving  respectively 
0^  and  x^  and  the  third  being  independent  of  x.  The 
general  type  of  a  quadratic  equation  is  therefore 

aa^^hx-^tc  =  0,  (l) 

where  a^b^c  are  scalar  quantities  (Art.  226)  independent 
of  ar. 

403.  The  following  preliminary  theorem  is  useful  in  the 
solution  of  such  equations.  ^ 

From  Arts.  114  and  115  it  follows  that 

fl?2  +  2fli»  +  a2=r(rp  +  fl)^ 

aj2_2aa?  +  a2  =  {x--a)\ 

If  in  these  identities  \h  \i^  written  instead  of  a,  they 

become 

(^^hx^{\lcf^[x\\kf^  (a) 

Hence,  if  (i^)^  be  added  to  either  of  the  expressions  a^  +  kx 
or  x^  —  ix,  the  sum  will  be  an  exact  square. 

404.  Let  the  quadratic  equation  be 
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Subtracting  3  from  both  sides  of  this  equation,  it  follows 
that  «*— 4iD  =  —  3. 

On  the  left-hand  side  there  is  now  an  expression  of  the 
form  aa^—ixyi  having  the  value  4.  Hence  if  (i^)^»  that  is, 
in  this  case,  (2)^,  or  4,  be  added  to  both  sides,  the  expression 
on  the  left-hand  side  will  be  the  square  of  x—^iy  or  a;—  2. 

Thus  ar2-4a?  +  4  =  4-.3=  1, 

or  (ar-2)2  =  l. 

Hence  x—2  is  a  quantity  such  that  its  square  is  1,  or,  by 
Art.  280,  ar—2  must  be  either  + 1  or  —  1. 

Thus  the  given  quadratic  equation  resolves  itself  into  the 
two  simple  equations 

a?-2  =  +1, 
a?-2  =  -1. 
The  former  gives  a;  =  3,  the  latter  w  =z  1. 

Hence  the  quadratic  equation  has  two  roots  (Art.  284) ; 
that  is,  two  values  of  x,  namely  3  and  1,  satisfy  it. 

406.  Let  the  equation  be 

X        x+l       13 

+ 


x+1         X  6 

Multiplying  the  equal  quantities  by  6«(«4-l)  so  asto 

get  rid  of  fractions,  it  follows  by  Axiom  3  (Arts.  53,  287) 

that 

6a?2  +  6(^+l)2=  13a?(a?+l); 

or,  multiplying  out, 

ex^  +  Gjfi'\'12x  +  6  =  13aj2+13dr; 

whence  transposing  and  collecting  terms, 

— a?2— a?  +  6  =  0, 

which  is  of  the  form  (1)  of  Ait.  402. 

It  follows,  by  transposition,  that 

a^^xzs  6. 

Here  the  left-hand  expression  is  of  the  form  x^  +  ix, 
i  having  the  value  unity.    The  addition  of  (J)*  to  both 
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sides  will,  by  Art.  403,  (a),  make  the  left-hand  member 
the  square  of  a?  + J. 

Thus  .  ,1\2      ^   .  ^K2 

25 
Hence  iP+i  is  a  quantity  whose  square  is  — -;  that  is, 

5  5 

X'\-\  must  (Art.  280)  be  either  +-  or  — -•    The  quad- 

ratio  equation  gives  therefore  the  two  simple  equations 

1  5 

^+2=  +  2' 

and  a?  -f.  -  =  —  - . 

2  2 

From  the  former  we  obtain 

_  5 _  1 _  4_ 
^""2"  2""  2"     ' 
and  from  the  latter 

^"•■"2""2'"       2" 

The  two  roots  are  therefore  2  and  — 3. 
406.    The  solution   of  the  general   type  equation   of 
Art.  402,  namely 

fiMB*  +  te  +  (r  =  0, 

can  be  conducted  in  a  similar  manner. 

Subtracting  c  &om  each  of  the  two  quantities  given 
equal,  it  follows  that 

aa^^  +  ia?  =  — c. 

Dividing  these  equal  quantities  by  a,  the  quotients  are 
equal  by  Axiom  4,  or 

a?^H —  X  "=- • 

a  a 
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If  the  sqmie  of  -  -  be  added  to  these  two  equal  quan- 
tities, the  gums  will  be  equal  by  Axiom  1,  or 

'^^a'^  (2  a)  =(2  a) -a 

4a*       a 

y-4ag 
"~     4fl« 
By  Art  403  the  left-hand  member  of  this  equation  is 

the  square  of  ^a;  +  ~  -^  •    Henee  the  List  equation  can  be 

written 

/         by*      4«-4«: 

(^+2a)=-4^— 
That  is,  a?  +  —  is  a  quantity  whose  square  is 5—-  * 

whence  x+  ^r-  must  be  either 
2a 


+  ^/J2— 4a<?  -  V**-4 


ae 


or 


2a  2a 

Thus  the  quadratic  equation  is  satisfied  by  a  value  of  x 
which  satisfies  either  of  the  two  simple  equations 


b        +  V(i^  —  ^ac 
a?  +  --  = ^ , 

2a  2a 


b        —  -v^^—  4ac 

or         ip+--=s 

2a  2a 

These  equations  give  respectively 


_        b^       -/l^-^ae __  ^b-k-  ^l^-Aac 
^  2fl  2a        ""  2a  ' 


and      a?  =  — 


(«) 


2a  2a  2a 
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The  two  Taloes  of  x  are  usnallj  expressed  hj  the  single 
formnla 

^  =  -^^2"^ '  (^) 

which  evidentlj  gives  the  same  values  as  (a),  if  first  the 
sign  +  and  then  the  sign  —  be  taken.  With  either  sign 
the  value  of  d;  in  (^}  satisfies  the  given  equation. 

407.  The  formula  {0)  of  the  last  article  can  be  em- 
ployed to  find  the  roots  of  anj  quadratic  equation  in  the 
reduced  form. 

Thus  let  the  equation  be 

comparing  this  with  the  general  type  equation 

it  is  seen  that  a  has  the  value  unity,  b  is  —4,  and  e  is  3. 
Hence  the  values  of  Xy  as  given  by  the  formula  ()9),  are 

_  -(~4)±V^(-4f -4x1x3 
*""  2 


_  4±\/l6-12 

""  2 

4  +  2       6        2 

=     "I     =  «  ©r  -r 

2  2        2 

=  a  or  1, 

the  same  results  as  were  obtained  in  Art.  404. 

408.  Taking,  again,  the  equation  (Art.  405) 

ar  +  a?— 6  =  0. 

Here  a  =  1,  d  =  1,  (;  =  —6 ;  the  values  of  a?  are  con- 
sequently given  by  the  formula 


^^,lj.^(l)2^4xlx(-6) 

2 

-1  + V^l+24 
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1+5      4        -6 
=  -  or 


2  2  2 

=  2  or  —  3  ; 
agreeing  with  the  result  of  Art.  405. 

409.  The  formula  ()9)  of  Art.  406  thus  contains  implicitly 
the  solution  of  every  quadratic  equation  when  reduced 
to  its  simplest  form.  The  student  is  recommended  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  formula  so 
as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  at  once  to  any  given  equation. 

The  solution  of  any  particular  equation  may  of  course 
be  conducted  on  the  lines  of  the  working  in  Art.  406  and 
the  roots  investigated  independently,  as  has  been  done 
in  Arts.  404,  405,  but  the  quotation  of  the  formula  (/3) 
is  usually  the  easier  way.  The  general  method  of  pro- 
ceeding may  be  verbally  stated  thus : 

Reduce  the  equation  by  getting  rid  of  fractions  and 
transposing  so  that  the  terms  involving  o^  and  x  shall 
be  on  one  side,  and  the  term  or  terms  independent  of  x 
on  the  other  side  of  the  equation.  Then  divide  both  sides 
by  the  coefficient  of  x^^  so  that  its  coefficient  shall  become 
+  1. 

To  both  sides  of  this  reduced  equation  add  the  square  of 
half  the  coefficient  of  x.  The  left-hand  side  then  becomes, 
by  Art.  403,  an  exact  square,  and  the  square  root  of  this 
expression  must  be  equal  to  one  or  other  of  the  numbers 
whose  square  is  the  number  or  expression  on  the  right- 
hand  side.     Thus  two  values  of  x  are  obtained. 

410.  In  the  process  of  solution  of  Art.  406  the  following 
equation  is  deduced  from  the  given  quadratic, 

The  sign  of  the  number  (d^  — 4ac)  comes  here  to  be  of 
great  importance  in  dhcnminating  between  the  character  of 
the  roots  in  different  cases. 
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First  let  J^— 4a{?  be  positive.  Then  it  has  been  already 
explained  (Arts.  220-227)  that  a  length  can  be  geome- 
trically constructed  such  that  the  square  on  it  is  represented 
by  b^  —  Aac  whether  the  latter  number  be  an  exact  square 
or  not.  Thus  Vb^—Aac  in  this  case  represents  a  real  or 
scalar  quantity  (Art.  226),  and  if  this  quantity  be  denoted 

by  hy  the  two  values  of  a?,  namely  — and  — are 

also  real  or  scalar  quantities. 

411,  Secondly,  let  l^^^ac  have  the  value  zero.     Then 

(x  '\-  -~\  is  also  zero.     Hence  a7+  -—  is  zero,  and  there- 
^        2a^  2a 

fore  X  can  only  have  one  value,  namely  —  ^  •     ^^  this 
case  the  two  values  of  x  in  the  general  solution,  namely 

and 

2a  2a 

each  reduce  to  the  same  value,  —  -—  • 

2a 

Hence  if  i^  — 4a<?  is  zero,  the  two  roots  of  the  original 
quadratic  equation  become  coincident  and  equal. 

412.  Thirdly,  let  b^^Aac  be  negative.  Then  4aw?— i^, 
which  =  —  (i^— 4a(?),  is  positive.     Let  4ac  — 5^  be  denoted 

'  by  the  symbol  i*,  where  A  is  a  scalar  quantity.     It  follows 
that  i^  — 4a(?  =  —  i^  =  i^A^,  where  i  is  the  operational  or 
imaginary  quantity  introduced  in  Art.  271. 
Hence  in  this  case 

(^  +  2^)  =  4^' 

And  thus  a?+  —  must  have  one  of  the  values  --:; — .or 

^  2a  2a 

— ik  ,  ,         — h  +  it        — b  —  it 

-- —  y  that  is  X  must  be  either  — or  — . 

2a  2a  2a 

In  this  case  the  two  values  of  «  are  operational  or  im- 
aginary. 
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418.  The  roots  of  the  equation 

aa^  +  te  +  c  =  0 
are  thus  real  and  unequal  if  V^^^ac  be  positive,  they  are 
real  and  equal  if  Jfl^^ac  be   zero,   and   operational  or 
imaginary  if  i^— 4flc  be  negative. 

The  expression  h^ — A,ac  is  often  called  the  discriminant  of 
the  expression  ajfl  +  6x^0. 

414.  Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  roots,  the 
formula  (fi)  of  Art.  406  holds  good.  In  fact  the  results 
of  Arts.  410-412  can  be  readily  deduced  from  that 
formula. 

Let  the  two  values  of  x  in  (a)  or  (0)  of  Art.  406  be 
denoted  by  x-^^x^y  so  that 

— i+-/^^— 4ac 
a?i  = i 

-'b^Vl^—^ac 

Xo  ^ • 

*  2a 

By  addition 


x,  +  x,^ ra 

-2i  b 


2a  a 

By  multiplication 

— i+-/tf^-4a(?    — i—-/^*— 4fl(7 

Xt  a?o  = • 

^2  2a  2a 


(1) 


~  Ad* 

Since  the  ordinary  laws  of  multiplication  and  addition 
hold  for  operational  or  imaginary  quantities  as  well  as  for 
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real  or  scalar  quantities,  the  results  (l)  and  (2)  hold  in  all 
cases  whateyer  be  the  quality  of  the  roots  of  the  original 
equation. 

416.  From  these  results  it  follows  that  the  expression 
ax^  +  bx-\-c  can  be  resolved  into  factors  in  terms  of  ^1 

and  ^2* 

Thus,  by  (1),     i  =  -a (a?i  +a?2), 
by  (2),    <?=      ax^x^. 

Therefore 

cux^+bx  +  c^.  aa^-^ax  {x^+x^-\-ax^^x^ 

^  a  {x^ "X  {x^  + x^  •{- x^x^} 

=  a  (x^Xj)  (a?— arg).     (Art.  1 30)    (y) 

It  may  be  noticed  that  this  last  result  follows  from  the 
theorem  of  Art.  163,  on  the  asmmptiim  that  the  quadratic 
equation  aa?-\-lx-\'C  =  0 

has  two  roots,  x^  and  x^* 

Because  x^  is  a  root  of  the  equation  it  follows  that  the 
expremon  aac^  -{-bx-^c  vanishes  when  x^  is  put  for  a?.  Hence 
;z;— ^1  is  a  factor  of  the  expression.  Similarly  x^x^i^^ 
factor,  and  as  the  product  of  (a?— a?j.)  {x—x^  is  of  the  second 
degree  in  ^,  there  can  be  no  other  factor  involving  x.  The 
numerical  factor  a  is  evidently  necessary  to  make  the  coef- 
ficient of  ^  the  same  in  both.     Hence 

as^-\'bx-\-c  =  a(a?— a?i)(j?— a?2)' 
416.  The  whole  subject  may  now  be  treated  from  a  dif- 
ferent starting-point. 

The  solution  of  the  equation 

ax^  +  bx-^-c  =  0 

means  the  discovery  of  the  values  of  x  which  make  the  ex-- 
pression  ax^  +  bx  +  c  equal  to  zero,  these  values  being  called 
the  roots  of  the  eqtuition. 

By  the  theorem  of  Art.  163  it  follows  that  this  dis- 
covery will  be  effected  if  the  factors  of  the  expression 
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agfl-^-hx-^-e  can  be  found.  Because  if  a?i  be  a  roo^of  the 
equation^  the  theorem  referred  to  shpws  that  x—x^i&tL 
factor  of  the  expression ;  and  conversely,  if  a?— a?i  be  a  factor 
of  the  expression,  x-^  is  a  root  of  the  equation.  We  must 
proceed  to  investigate  the  factors  of  the  given  quadratic 
expression. 

417.  It  will  not  limit  the  usefulness  of  the  investigation 
if  a  be  supposed  a  positive  scalar.  With  this  restriction  it 
can  be  shown  that  aa^  -^-bx-^-c  can  be  always  reduced  to  one 
of  the  forms  w*  +  t;*  or  «*  — r^,  where  n  is  an  expi^ssion 
involving  x  to  the  first  degree  and  t>  is  a  real  quantity 
independent  of  x. 

For 

^        a        a^ 

\         a         ^2a^       V2a/  ^  a) 

V        2a^  Aa  ^  ' 

First,  let  V^^Aac  be  positive.     Then  a  scalar  quantity  v 

can  be  found  such  that  — : =5  t;^.      And  if 

4a 

equation  (l)  gives 

a««  +  to  +  c  =  tt2— 1;2.  (2) 

Secondly,  let  i^— 4fl(?  be  negative,  then  4a(?— i*  is  posi- 
tive, and  it  will  be  a  legitimate  assumption  to  suppose 

v^  =  — ,  where  Vy  is  a  scalar  quantity. 
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Making  the  same  assumption  as  before,  as  to  the  meaning 

of  «,  (1)  becomes 

a3?-^hX'\'C  =  u^-¥v^.  (3) 

418.  The  &ctoTS  of  w^— t?*  are  «— t?  and  U'\-v  (Art.  116). 
Hence  if  i*  —  4  ac  be  positive, 

Hence  in  order  that  aa^  -^hx-^c  may  be  zero,  one  or  other 
of  its  factors  must  vanish ;  that  is,  x  must  satisfy  one  or 
other  of  the  simple  equations 

Vaix  +  ;r-  ) ;=—  =  0, 

b  \       ^/W^Aac 
2a'  2 -/a 

Dividing  these  equations  by  Va,  and  transposing, 
give  respectively 

2a  ^        2a        ' 


or  V  a  (a^  +  77-  )  +  —r> ;= —  =  0. 


and  aj  =  —  — -  H » 

2a  2a 

the  results  (a)  of  Art.  406. 

419.  Next  assuming  that  b^  —  \ac\A  negative 

ax^  +  ia?  +  c  =  ii?'\-v^. 

But  (Art.  281)  u^Jt-v^  =  {u-\-iv)  («-w). 
Hence 

«^  +  *^  +  ^={^^(^+2^)+*"T7i~) 


]  -/a  («+  — )  -* 7=— J 

I         ^        2a>'  2 -/a      3 
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In  order  that  aa?'^bx'\-c  may  be  zero,  w  must  have  such 
a  value  as  to  make  one  of  the  factors  zei*o,  that  is,  a  must 
be  a  root  of  one  or  other  of  the  simple  equations 


Valx+  —  )— » -=r— =  0, 

or         v^a(a?+— )  +  » -=— =0. 

Dividing  these  equations  by  '/a  and  transposing,  the 
values  of  x  are  given  by 


and  xzs-^ 


2a  2a 

b       i'/^ac — l^ 


2a  2a 

The  values  of  a?  are  in  this  case  (compare  Art.  412) 
operational  or  imaginary  quantities.  These  values  are 
formally  included  in  (a)  of  Art.  406 ;  for  since  i*  =  —  1 
(Art.  271), 

V4flc-i2=  -/?(4a(?-J2) 

=  Vb^^4ac. 

The  forms  (a)  and  (fi)  of  Art.  406  are  thus  universal  vrhat- 
ever  be  the  sign  or  magnitude  of  b^—^ac. 

420.  Suppose,  thirdly,  that  i^  — 4ac  has  the  value  zero. 
Then  the  relation 

(ufl  +  bx  +  essa(x -^  -—^ : 

V        2a^  4.a 

reduces  to 

^        2a^ 

The  expression  axP-^bx+c  thus  reduces  to  the  single 
term  uK    The  two  factors  which  in  previous  cases  were 


/         V* 


V 
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different  now  become  identical,  and  the  two  simple  equa- 
tions, either  of  which  x  might  satisfy,  becomp  identical 
also,  each  of  them  redacing  to 

Whence  there  is  dedncible  the  one  value  of  ^, 

b 
af  =  —  --  • 

421.  Since  in  the  last  case  the  expression  ax^'\-ba-^c 

has  two  equal  factors,  it  is  usual  to  say  that  the  equation 

aal^  +  bx  +  c^  0 
has  two  equal  roots. 

The  condition 

is  equally  the  condition  that  the  expression  aa^  +  bx-^-c 
shall  be  an  exact  square,  and  that  the  two  roots  of  the 
equation  aa^  +  bx-^c  =  0 

shall  be  equal. 

In  many  applications  of  Algebra  to  Geometry  and 
Physics  the  student  will  discover  the  importance  of  the 
difference  between  the  statements  that  an  equation  has 
only  one  root,  and  that  an  equation  has  two  equal  roots. 

422.  From  the  last  few  articles  it  is  clear  that  if  a?|,  fl?2 
be  the  roots  of  the  equation 

ax^  +  bx-i-c  =  0, 

the  expression  ax^  -^bx-hc  is  identically  equal  to 

For,  in  Art.  418  it  is  shown  that  if  A*— 4a(?  is  positive, 
aaf  +  hx+c 

I       \        2a^  2Va     )(       ^        2a/  2Va     J 

,    C         h       >/6>-4ac)      ,    C         5       Vb^-^acl 

=  Va<x  + r >  •  Va<x  +  ;r-+ 7: i 

I        2a  2a      )  I        2a^        2a       ) 
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=  ^^-(-2^+— 2^— )}r""^~25 2^—)} 

=a(«— ai)(aj-aR,), 

OTj  and  x^  being  the  two  valaes  obtained  for  x  in  Art.  418. 
Again,  in  Art.  419,  when  l^—^ac  is  negative, 

=  rK^  +  2^)+-2V^}rK^+2^) 2V^} 

""    r      '^     2a  2a       ^'H        ^     2a^        2a       z) 

=  a{aj-a:i)(a;-a?^, 

where  x^  and  ar,  are  the  values  obtained  for  x  in  Art.  419. 
If  V~^^ac  is  zero,  the  two  values  of  ar  are  equal,  and 

each  is  —  — •    It  has  been  abeady  shown  that  in  this  case 

/         i  \* 
aa?*  +  &C+ tf  =  a  (a?  + -— - ) 

=  a  (x-^x^y, 

where  x^  is  the  value  of  the  single  root. 

But  if  d^2  ^  equal  to  «|,  (x^Xj)  {x—x^  becomes  (ar— fl?i)*. 
Hence  in  all  cases,  ii  x^yX^  be  the  values  of  the  roots  of 
the  equation  aa^  +  bx-^e  =z  0,  the  expre^tion  aa^-^bx+c  is 
identically  equal  to  a(x^Xi)(x-^x^, 

428.  The  converse  proposition,  that  if  aa^  +  bx-^c  be 
identically  equal  to  a{x'^x^)(x'-x^  then  x^  x^  b^  the 
loots  of  the  equation  aa^+bx-^c  =:  0,  follows  at  once  from 
Arte.  61,  167. 

424.  By  means  of  the  last  article  it  is  possible  to  write 
down  a  quadratic  equation  whose  roots  are  any  two  given 
numbers.  For  if  these  numbers  be  represented  by  Xi,  x^ 
the  quadratic  equation  required  is 

8 
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or,  multiplying  out, 

Thus  the  quadratic  equation  whose  roots  are  1  and  3  is 

(«-l)(»-3)  =  0, 

or  a?^— 4flj  +  3  =  0. 

This  last  result  can  be  compared  with  Art.  404. 
426.  The  relations  (l)  and  (2)  of  Art  414,  namely, 

b 


a 


fl?-  a?o  =  - 1 
a 

which  can  also  be  deduced  from  the  identity  of  Art.  422, 
sometimes  simplify  the  solution  of  a  given  quadratic  equa- 
tion. 

Thus  the  equation 

3?*  + 200  la?— 2002  =  0 

is  obviously  satisfied  by  the  value  w  =:  1.  Hence  one  root 
being  unity  and  the  product  of  the  two  roots  being 
—2002,  it  follows  that  the  other  root  must  be  —2002. 
The  two  roots  are  thus  1,  —2002. 

426.  The  same  relations  can  be  used  to  express  any 
symmetrical  function  of  the  two  roots  in  terms  of  the 
coefficients  of  the  given  equation. 

A  symmetrical  Amotion  means  an  expression  involving 
the  two  quantities  in  such  a  manner  that  its  value  is  not 
altered  when  they  are  interchanged.  Thus  coi+x^,  Xi^-i-  x^\ 
^i'^2  +  ^i^2^  are  instances  of  symmetrical  Amotions  of  Wi 
and  a?2* 

427.  Since  0^2  +  ^2== '  squaring  these  equal  quan- 

titles  it  follows  that 

b^ 
a?i2  +  2a?ia?2+V  =  ^' 
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V 

+v 

—  20j0g 

-2?  = 
a 

J«. 

—2a; 
a' 

or 


(1) 

Also,  cubing  the  same  quantities,  it  follows  {Art.  122  (1)} 
that 

Whence  x^^+x^  = g  —  SXj^x^ {x^  i-x^ 

~       a»       «» 


_    Safe— y 

Again,  bj  squaring  the  two  equals  in  (1), 

« 

Therefore     x^^+xJ  = r 2-5- 

= ii 


(2) 


(3) 


In  a  similar  manner  the  sum  of  any  equal  powers  of  the 
two  roots-  can  be  obtained^  and  by  processes  not  more 
difficult  the  values  of  any  symmetrical  functions  of  the 
roots. 

428.  Any  equation  involving  only  two  powers  of  the 
unknown  quantity,  the  index  of  one  of  which  is  double 
that  of  the  other,  can  be  solved  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  quadratic  equation. 

s  2 
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Thus  if  tlie  equation  be 

fl?e— 9a?8  +  8  =  0, 

the  assomption  a?:=^y  reduces  it  to 

the  roots  of  which  by  the  processes  previously  explained 
.  are  found  to  be    j^  =  1  and  ^  =  8. 

Whence  sfi  ^  1  or  a?*  =  8. 

The  scalar  values  of  x  are  therefore  a;  =  1,  «  =  2,  and 
the  operational  ones  are  a>,  oi',  2»,  2a>^,  where  a>  has  the 
meaning  given  to  it  in  Art.  277. 

420.  Again,  let  the  equation  be 

1       1        13 
«*       6 

Multiplying  both  equals  by  x^  and  transposing,  it  all 
becomes 

«  —  —x^-k-l  =0. 
Assume  x^  =  y^  then  fl?  =  y^,  and  it  follows  that 

2  3 
whence                         y  ^  -^  0^  o  * 

Hence  a?^  =  -  or  - 1 

3  2 

and  x  =  (l)    or  (|)  , 


4  9 

9  4 


480.  Equations  of  a  more  complicated  nature  sometimes 
occur,  the  solution  of  which  can  be  reduced  to  that  of  two 
quadratic  equations.     For  instance,  the  equation 

x^^eafl^  10a:*-3fl?-2  =  0 
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can  be  written 

(aT*-6«»  +  9a?»)  +  («*-3»)-2  =  0, 

or  (a?a-3aT)»+(««-3«)— 2  =  0. 

Thus  sfi-^Zx  \b  the  only  formal  combination  in  which 
X  occurs  in  the  equation.    Assuming 

the  equation  becomes 

y*+y-2  =  0; 

whence  it  easily  follows  that 

y=  — 2   or   1. 

Hence  x  must  satisfy  one  or  other  of  the  equations 

d^>  — 3«=  —2, 

or  «*  — 3fl?  =  1. 

The  values  of  x  deriyable  from  these  equations  are  re- 
spectively a?  =  1  or  a?  =  2 

3  +  ^13 
and  X  =     ~  • 

This  method  of  simplification  can  often  be  adopted  in 
cases  when  the  unknown  quantity  occurs  in  some  one 
formal  combination  only. 

481.  One  or  two  instances  of  the  reduction  of  equations 
in  which  apparently  surd  forms  occur  will  be  useful  to  the 
student. 

As  a  first  example  let  the  equation  be 

x+  Vx^l  =  5. 

This  may  be  advantageously  solved  in  either  of  two 
ways. 

(1)  Assume    »+l=3f2^ 
Then,  since  x  =^—1,  the  equation  becomes 
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or 

^+jf-6  =  0; 

whence 

y  =  2  or  —3. 

Hence 

fl?+l  =  4  or  9, 

therefore 

fl?  =  3  or  8. 

(2)  Transpose  the  term  x  to  the  other  side  so  as  to  * 
have  the  surd  form  Vx-i-l  alone  on  the  lefb  hand.    Thus 


Va  +  1  =  6— fl?. 

Squaring  these  equal  quantities,  a  process  which  is 
merely  an  application  of  Axiom  3  of  Arts.  53,  287,  it 
follows  that  a;+ 1  =  (S-a?)" 

=  26— lO^+a;*. 
Whence,  transposing, 

a2-llfl?4.24  =  0, 

the  solution  of  which  gives 

0^  =  3  or  8. 

482.  It  may  be  noticed  that  only  one  of  the  values  of  x 
obtained  in  the  last  article,  namely  a;  =  3,  is  really  a  solu- 
tion of  the  original  equation.  The  other  solution  x=  S 
satisfies  the  equation 

ar— -/flj+l  =  6, 

a  teyct  which  is  indicated  in  the  first  method  of  solution 
by  the  negative  sign  of  one  value  of  y. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  similar  cases  that  neither  of 
the  roots  obtained  satisfies  the  given  equation.  Then  if  it 
be  required  to  solve  the  equation 

a?+3  +  3yw+l  =  0, 

the  solution  conducted  by  either  method  gives  the  values 
X  =z  Oy  CD  =z  3. 

Neither  of  these  values  satisfies  the  given  equation ;  both 
of  them  satisfy  the  relation 

a?+3  — 3-/^+!  =  0. 


\ 
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The  given  equation  has  in  £B«et  no  wlulion  pamblcy  a  state* 
m^it  which  must  be  entirely  diBtingoished  from  that  of 
Art.  412  that  the  equation  there  discussed  has  imaginary, 
or  as  they  are  often  called  impombU^  roots. 

488.  As  another  example  of  reduction  let  the  equation 

be  ViP^+iw— 1  +  v^«^  +  Aaj— 1  =  \/a+  v^« 

The  student  will  notice  at  once  that  the  value  unity 
put  for  so  satisfies  the  equation.  This  observation  will 
simplify  the  solution  later  on. 

The  two  surd  forms  involving  x  must  be  got  rid  of.  To 
do  this  two  processes  of  squaring  are  required. 

Transposing  the  terms  so  that  one  of  these  surd  forms 
stands  alone  on  one  side  of  the  equation,  we  have 

Squaring  these  two  equal  quantities  (Axiom  3),  it  follows 
that 

ic2  +  oa?- 1  -  2  ( v^+ V^)  i/^Tfl^^l  +  ( Va  + -/^)« 


transpoemg  the  terms  so  that  the  smgle  surd  form 
now  left  involving  x  may  stand  by  itself  on  one  side,  the 
terms  ^<—  1  disappear  and  the  equation  reduces  to 

(a-i)iP  +  (A+  Vbf  =  2  {Va+  V^)-/«2  +  aa?-l. 

Since  (Art.  259)  a— i  =  (  Va-  Vi)  (  Va+  V^),  the  ex- 
pressions on  both  sides  of  this  equation  are  divisible  by 
'v/a  +  \^,  and,  effecting  the  division,  it  follows  by  Axiom  4 
(Art.  63)  that 

Squaring  these  equal  quantities  we  obtain 
(v^-V^)«a^  +  2(a-i)a?+(V'a+ '/i)^=4a«  +  4aa?-4, 
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or  transposing, 

lliis  equation  can  be  now  solved  by  the  ordinary  process, 
or  the  formula  of  Art.  406.  As  however  it  has  been 
observed  that  one  of  the  roots  is  unity,  and  by  Art.  414 

the  product  of  the  two  roots  is  ^— ;= r=f- —  >  it.  follows 

without  any  further  work  that  the  two  roots  must  be  1, 
^^(-/a  +  v^)'  +  4 

^    (V'a-V^«-4' 

h  e 

484.  The  relations  d?i+a?o  = i  x^x^  =  - »  and  the 

results  of  Art.  427,  can  be  often  used  to  discover  equa* 
tions  whose  roots  are  related  in  some  given  manner  to 
those  of  the  original  equation.    Thus  let  it  be  required  to 

jSnd  the  equation  whose  roots  are  — r »  — ^ 


Since  — .-L  =  .-i— =  -, 

X^     X^  X-^X^         (^ 


2 


«^d      ^  +  -.=  ^5^=—^,  (Art  427) 

it  follows  that  the  equation  required  is 

^ ^2-^+^=0, 

or  c*«*— (i^— 2a£?)a?  +  a2  =  0. 
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Solve  the  equations : — 

1.  a"+16  =  17a>.  2.  aj»-12aj+27  =  0. 

3.  Jaj"-3aj+4  =  0.  4.  aj"-a-2  =  0. 

5.  Sac"— 4«— 1  =  0.  6.  Tac"— 8a:+l  =  0. 

7.  20a^-41aj+20  =  0.  8.  12aj»-23aj  =  77. 

9.  2(ai»-4)  =  2a>-2-  lo. --2a>  =  -2-. 

11.  oJa^— (o^+J^as+oi  =  0. 

-^!=r  "•^'-^.-- 

"•   «~2  +  ^Z4-3^Z3)*      ^^- r-¥* 

^  X 

X 

,^111  ,^    «+l      a?+2       13 

a?— o      a— 6""a5— c  *  a?+2      aj+1^  6 

,„    a?-a      «-5      a*+5"  ,«       1  1         11 

05—6      »— a         ab  a?— a    a?— 6     a     6 

(aj— fiia)(»— 6)     (ap— a)  (fiKB— 6) 

a(c— (i)     <£(a— 6)     5(c— c?)     c(a— 6) 

2X,  + r*  ^^ i — •l'^ • 

x-\-a         a5+a  »+6  af+c 

22.  a^-6a*+4=  0. 

23.  V^a+au+Va— a8  =  2V». 

24.  2«"— -/as"— 2a5— 3  =  4aj+9. 
26.  a5*+at  =  {aj+a)f 

26.  -/»— 3+  V»+4  =  y?. 

27.  (a5»+8a!«+ 16a- !)*-«=  3. 

28.  (^•-l)*+(a,^-l)*  =  »». 

29.  2(a:+a){a?-(aj'-a»)*}=a*. 

30.  6a^— 36«»+6»*-35a?+6  =  0. 
81.  (aj-8)(a-4)(a-5)(a:-6)  =  24. 
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^    2a;— 3      1/  6«+4\  *  5x4-8      \ /x     a;— 9\ 


a           \2x          16a5    .      a 
33.  r- — ^  =  -^ + 


a— 2as     a— 3»      4a5— a    a— 6a8 

34.  («+l)(«+l  +  ^)+l  =  0. 

36.  («+!)•=(»+ 2)  (a?' +  2)i 

Voj  +  a''      Vju  — a/  ""  V3 ' 

37.  If  the  equations  sb'— 7a;+e  =  0  and  a?*— 9a;+2c  =  0 
have  a  root  in  common,  solve  both  of  them. 

38.  Find  the  condition  that  the  equations  aof-\-hx-\-o  ^  0 
and  pa^-^-qx-^r  =  0  may  have  a  common  root. 

39.  If    a^y  =:  z{x+f/—zy,  prove  that 

y  =  «  or  ysr  =  (a?— «)•. 

■ 

40.  If  a,  /9  be  the  two  roots  of  the  equation    a^  +px + ^  =  0, 
form  the  equations  whose  roots  are  respectively 

->4;  ^\^;  and  a'+A  fi^+a. 
a    p 

41.  If  a?2,  a;^  be  the  two  roots  of  the  equation 

a— a?     0— a:     c— a? 

where     a+j3  +  y=  1;     and   if  y^,  y,  be  the  corresponding 
values  of  y  derived  from  the  equation 

_  a'g       6'/3       c'y 
^  ""  a— a?     6— aj     c— a 

then  ^1  +  ^2  =  a+6+«  ==  ««+yi' 

42.  If  the  roots  of  the  equation  ac^+jpaj+gr  =  0  be  a+  \/ft 

show  that  the  equation  whose  roots  are  -  ±  — = 
is  Cp"— 4g)(pV+4/wj)  =  16^. 
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43.  If  the  roots  of  the  equations 

bere.pectively«.6;«u^A;^.^; 

prove  that     jPi*( jp^'-  4g)  +  (jp,  +|?3)«5r  =  ^p^* -p,  p, . 

44.  If  one  root  of  the  equation  a^+jwj+g  =  0  be  a  root 
of  the  equation  0^+0^?+ 5  =  0,   its  other  root  is  a  root  of 

a^+(2p— a)a?+jp*— ap+5  =  0. 

45.  Find  a  number  which  shall  exceed  its  square  root  by  110. 

46.  Two  kinds  of  pears  are  sold  in  the  market,  two  more  of 
one  kind  being  given  for  a  shilling  than  of  the  other ;  a  score 
of  the  inferior  sort  costs  sixpence  more  than  a  dozen  of  the 
superior  sort.     Find  the  price  of  the  pears. 

47.  There  is  a  number  of  two  digits  whose  sum  is  11 ;  the 
square  of  the  smaller  digit  exceeds  the  larger  digit  by  9 ;  find 
the  digits. 

48.  The  united  ages  of  a  £ftther  and  son  amount  to  64.  Twice 
the  fiather's  age  exceeds  the  square  of  the  son's  age  by  8.  Find 
their  ages. 

49.  The  length  of  a  rectangular  field  exceeds  its  breadth 
by  33  yards.  Its  area  is  an  acre:  find  the  dimensions  of 
its  sides. 

50.  A  messenger  starts  from  ii  at  8  a.m.  to  go  to  ^ ;  after 
waiting  an  hour  at  B^  he  returns  walking  at  one  mile  per  hour 
less  than  his  pace  in  going,  and  arrives  again  at  ^  at  4  p.m. 
Had  he  walked  half  a  mile  an  hour  faster  at  first  he  would  have 
reached  B  at  20  min.  to  11  a.m.  Find  his  pace  going  and 
returning,  the  time  of  reaching  B^  and  the  distance  from  A 
ioB. 


CHAPTER  XV, 

CUBE  BOOT  AND  CUBIC  EQUATIONS. 

436.  The  extraction  of  the  cube  root  (Arts.  65,  67)  of  an 
algebraical  expression  or  number  is  not  such  a  frequently 
occurring  or  important  process  as  that  of  finding  the  square 
root  which  was  explained  in  Chapter  XIII.  Some  ex- 
position of  the  method  is  however  desirable. 

486.  The  cube  of  a  +  b  is  known  (Art.  122)  to  be 
a*+3a^JH-3aJ*  +  i8.  The  object  of  the  present  investi- 
gation is  to  discover  a  method  hj  which  a  +  i  may  be 
recovered  from  the  latter  expression  supposed  given. 

437.  The  first  term,  a,  is  evidently  the  cube  root  of  the 
first  term  of  the  given  expression.  If  the  cube  of  a  be 
subtracted  from  this  latter,  the  remainder  is 

The  trial  divisor  which  will  give  b  is  evidently  3a^,  that  is 
three  times  the  square  of  the  term  already  discovered. 

It  only  remains  to  verify  that  i,  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  by  the  trial 
divisor,  is  a  quantity  such  that  (a  +  by  is  equal  to  the 
givcA  expression. 

438.  To  do  this,  various  methods  of  building  up  the 
expression  3a'i  +  3ai^-f-i'  from  the  discovered  values  of  a 
and  b  are  adopted. 

The  most  usual  and  on  the  whole  the  easiest  is  to 
calculate  separately  the  term  3a^,  which  is  the  trial  divisor, 
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and  the  term  Za-\-l,    Multiplying  the  latter  by  I  and 
adding  to  the  former,  the  expression 

^3fl«4(3«  +  *)J  or   3««+3flJ+J» 
is  obtained.    This  may  be  r^^arded  as  the  complete  divisor, 
and  the  product  of  this  into  i,  which  is  Sa'i-f  3a^+i^, 
ought  to  be  equal   to   the    remainder  of   the    original 
expression. 

430.  The  operation  is  usually  written  in  the  following 
manner. 


a^ 


3a« 

+  (3fl+J)i 

3««  +  3flJ  +  62 


3fl^+3«J«  +  J« 


ZaH  +  ZaV^  +  Ifi 


The  student  who  has  carefully  followed  the  method  of  the 
square  root  (Arts.  367-369)  will  have  no  dilBSculty  in  under- 
standing the  meaning  and  use  of  the  present  method. 

440.  As  an  example  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  cube 
root  of  8a?®— 36a;*y+54ay^— 27^.  The  cube  root  of  the 
first  term  is  2d;.  The  trial  divisor  is  consequently  3  (2xf^ 
that  is,  12^.  The  remainder  after  subtracting  {2xf 
being  —  36a:*y+64a?y^— 27j®,  the  quotient  of  the  first 
term  of  this  by  the  trial  divisor  is  —  Sy.  Hence  the  cube 
root  is  2a?— 3^.    The  process  is  indicated  on  p.  270  {*). 

The  values  of  a  and  b  having  been  determined,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  process  consists  in  the  calculation  of 

When  this  is  done  and  the  result  is  subtracted  from  the 
remainder  of  the  given  expression,  it  is  found  that  nothing 
is  left. 

Thus  the  process  proves  that  the  cube  of  2a?— 3y  is 
equal  to  the  given  expression,  that  is,  that  2ar— 3jf  is  the 
cube  root  of  the  latter. 
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44L  At  the  end  of  the  operations  indicated  in  the  last 
two  articles  the  cabe  of  a  +  i  has  been  subtracted.  If 
there  be  any  terms  left  from  the  original  expression,  a+d 
must  be  considered  as  the  first  part  of  the  cabe  root,  and 
since  the  cube  of  a+b  has  been  subtracted  it  occupies 
exactly  the  same  position  as  a  did  at  the  end  of  the  first 
stage. 

Hence  3(a  +  i)'  must  be  taken  as  trial  divisor  and  the 
operations  repeated  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

442.  As  an  example  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  cube 

root  of      afi^eafi+  15flr*-20a?«+  16««-6a?+ 1. 

The  process  is  indicated  on  p.  270  (t)- 

The  cube  root  of  the  first  term  is  a^.  The  first  trial 
divisor  is  consequently  3^  and  the  quotient  of  the  first 
term  in  the  remainder  by  this  is  —2^,  which  must  con- 
sequently be  taken  as  b.    When  the  expression 

3a^+3ab-h^ 

has  been  formed  and  multiplied  by  b,  and  the  product 
subtracted,  there  is  still  a  remainder. 

At  this  stage,  on  the  whole,  the  cube  of  o^— 2  a?  has 
been  subtracted  from  the  given  expression.  Consequently 
fl?'— 2d;  occupies  the  position  of  a  in  the  general  investi- 
gation of  Arts.  437-439.  In  the  above  working  it  is 
denoted  by  a^.  The  second  trial  divisor  or  3  o^  is  easily 
formed,  and  the  next  quotient  is  unity.  Calling  this  ^ 
and  forming  the  expression  3a'*  +  3a'4'  +  i'*,  multiplying 
this  by  b^  and  subtracting  the  product,  there  is  no  re- 
mainder. 

Hence  on  the  whole  «'»  +  3 a'^b'  +  3a'i'*  +  b'^  or  {a'  +  by 
has  been  subtracted,  and  there  being  no  remainder,  the 
process  proves  that  the  given  expression  is  (a^  +  i^^  ^' 
(a?*— 2a?+l)'.  Hence  a?*— 2a?+l  is  the  cube  root  re- 
quired. 
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448.  The  second  trial  divisor  is 

3(«  +  i)2  or  3fl2  +  6flJ+3J^ 

In  the  operation  of  forming  the  first  complete  divisor 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  expressions  {Za-\-V)b  and 
3a^+3ad  +  i^  are  formed  in  succession.  The  sum  of  these 
is  3a^  +  6ai  +  2d^.  If  to  this  sum  h^  be  added,  the  result 
is  the  second  trial  divisor.  This  is  usually  as  easy  ft 
method  as  any  of  deducing  the  trial  divisor  in  any  stage 
from  the  results  obtained  in  the  previous  one. 

444.  The  application  of  this  process  to  the  calculation 
of  cube  roots  of  numbers  is  easy  after  the  full  explanations 
given  in  relation  to  the  process  of  the  square  root  in  the 
articles  from  379  onwards. 

The  cube  of  1  being  1  and  that  of  10  being  1000,  it 
follows  that  the  cube  root  of  any  number  between  1  and 
1000  must  lie  between  1  and  10,  that  is,  must  have  one 
digit  only.  Since  the  cube  of  100  is  1000000,  it  follows 
similarly  that  the  cube  root  of  any  number  between  1000 
and  1000000  must  lie  between  10  and  100,  that  is,  must 
have  two  digits.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  cube  roots  of 
all  numbers  with  one,  two  or  three  digits  have  one  digit, 
those  of  numbers  with  four,  five  or  six  have  two  digits,  and 
so  on. 

445.  Again^  if  any  number  be  represented  in  the  form 

/'o®*+j^i**"^  +  •••  +/'»-i*+/'ii>  («)>  (Art.  380),  where  a?  has 
the  value  10,  the  cube  of  this  number  will  assume  the 

Now  p^  may  be  greater  than  10  but  must  be  less  than 
10^,  since  jDq  is  less  than  10.  Hence  if  the  highest  power 
of  10  in  any  number  be  10",  the  highest  power  of  10  in 
its  cube  may  be  either  10^*,  10^"+^  or  10^*+*. 

If  then  in  any  number  whose  <^be  root  is  required  a 
dot  be  placed  over  the  unit  figure,  and  in  succession  over 
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each  third  figure  going  to  the  left-hand,  these  dots  will  lie 
over  digits  which  multiply  10^  10^  10^...,  that  is,  powers 
of  10  of  the  form  10^"*.  The  number  of  these  dots  will 
thns  indicate  the  number  of  digits  in  the  cube  root  re- 
quired, since  the  vf^  of  them  will  lie  over  the  digit  which 
multiplies  10^("-^). 

446.  Again,  p^  must  be  the  principal  part  of  the 
coefficient  of  or^**  in  the  cube.  Owing  to  the  process  of 
carrying  it  will  probably  not  constitute  the  whole  of  this 
coefficient.  When  the  dots  have  been  placed  as  suggested 
in  the  last  article,  the  number  formed  by  the  figure  under 
the  left-hand  dot  and  the  figure  or  figures  to  the  left  of 
it,  is  the  coefficient  of  a?*.  Hence  p^  will  be  the  greatest 
number  whose  cube  is  less  than  this  coefficient.  Thus 
PqX'^,  the  first  term  of  the  cube  root  required,  is  easily 
found.  The  remaining  terms  must  be  discovered  by  a 
process  exactly  equivalent  to  the  algebraical  one,  the  only 
difference  being  that  there  is  some  little  doubt  as  to  the 
second  and  third  figures  of  the  root,  for  a  similar  reason 
to  that  which  made  the  second  figure  in  the  square  root 
uncertain. 

447.  One  example  in  illustration  of  this  not  very  im- 
portant subject  will  suffice.    Let  the  number  be  259694072. 

Placing  dotB  over  the  unit  and  every  third  figure,  there 
are  seen  to  be  three  figures  in  the  cube  root. 

The  first  digit  must  be  the  number  whose  cube  is  nearest 
below  259^  that  is  6,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  cube 
root  is  therefore  600.  The  first  tri^  divisor  is  3  x  (600)^ 
or  1080000.  The  first  digit  in  the  quotient  of  the  re- 
mainder, after  subtracting  (600)^  by  this  trial  divisor  is  4, 
but  it  will  be  found  on  formiiig  the  complete  divisor  with 
this  number  that  4  is  too  large,  and  accordingly  3  must 
be  taken.  The  difierent  steps  in  the  process  are  indicated 
pretty  clearly  in  the  following  diagram : — 

T 
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3a' = 
5=30 
3a+6=  1830 

(3a+6)5=      64900 

3a«+3a6+5*=  1134900 


259694072(600  +  30+8  =  638 
=         216000000 

1080000 


43694072 


34047000  =  3a*6  +  3a6*  +  6» 


3a*+6a6+26' 

6" 


1189800 
900 


30^=1190700 
6'=8 
3a'+6'  =  1898 

(3a'+60^'=      15184 
3a'»+3a'6'+6'*=  1205884 


9647072 


9647072  =  3a'«6'+ 3<l^'«+ J'* 


A  great  number  of  unnecessary  noughts  have  been 
written  down  in  order  to  make  the  principle  of  the  process 
clearer.  With  a  little  practice  the  student  will  discover 
for  himself  how  to  omit  needless  figures. 

448.  Suppose  that  the  whole  number  of  digits  in  the 
cube  root  is  »+ 1,  and  let  «+  2  of  these  have  been  found 
by  the  above  process.  I^et  a  represent  the  number  formed 
by  these  digits,  and  let  b  represent  the  remaining  part  of 
the  cube  root.  Then,  since  the  whole  cube  root  contains 
^  + 1  digits,  the  first  of  its  digits  is  the'coefficient  of  10" ; 
while  the  first  digit  in  the  part  denoted  by  d  is  the 
coefficient  of  lO*"*"^,  and  b  contains  »— «—  1  digits. 

Hence  a  must  be  greater  than  10",  and  b  must  be  less 
than  lO*"*"^'  It  is  here  assumed  that  any  number  with 
p  digits,  which  consequently  contains  no  higher  power 
than  10**"^,  must  be  less  than  lO*'.  The  Arithmetical 
student  who  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  9999  is  less 
by  unity  than  10000,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  allowing 
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the  general  trath  of  the  above  BtAtement  (see  note,  Article 
382). 

440.  The  remainder  of  the  given  number,  after  a  hae 
been  found  and  cfi  subtracted,  is  da^i  +  dai^  +  i^.  The 
trial  divisor  is  Za\    The  complete  quotient  of  the  re- 

mainder  by  the  trial  divisor  is  i  +  —  +  -—« • 
•^  a       3a* 

Now  b  is  less  than  10*"*-^. 
Hence  J*  is  less  than  lO**"^'-^ 
Also  a  is  greater  than  10*. 

Thus  —  is  less  than  — -— - —  or  1 O*"^*""^ 
a  10» 

Similarly,  Ifl  is  less  than  lO^*-'*-',  and  a^  is  greater 
than  lO** 

Therefore  -5-  is  less  than  — —-^ —  or  10*~®* 
fl*  10^*  -3 


a  "*"  Za? 


Hence  —  +  ^-g  is  less  than  10»-*«-^  + J.  10*-3«-3^  that 


is,  less  than  10*~**~^(jq  +  3    10^+2)^^^^^  ^  evidently 

less  than  10*"**"\  since  —  +  - — TTjTfa  ^  *  proper  fraction. 

Hence  —  +  -r-j>  being:  less  than  10*"**~^,  contains 
fl        3a*         ^  ' 

at  most  «~2«— 1   digits,  while  b  contains  ;»— «— 1,  or 

(fi_2«— 1)  +  «,  digits.     Thus  the  highest  ^  digits  of  the 

i*        i^ 
complete  quotient,  J  +  —  +  ^— 2  »  are  the  same  as  those 

of*. 

Thus  when  («+2)  digits  have  been  found,  the  trial 
divisor  will  give  the  next  8  digits  accurately. 

For  instance,  when  three  figures  have  been  obtained  the 
trial  divisor  will  give  with  certain  accuracy  the  fourth. 

T  % 
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There  will  be  a  little  necessity  for  guessing  in  ascertaining 
the  values  of  the  second  and  third  digits. 

460.  All  the  statements  (Arts.  378,  393,  394,  397)  made 
about  the  approximate  square  roots  of  numbers  apply, 
mutatis  mutandis,  to  approximations  to  cube  roots. 

The  cube  root  of  a  fraction  is  obtained  by  finding  the 
cube  root  of  the  numerator  and  dividing  by  that  of  the 
denominator.  If  the  fraction  be  not  an  exact  cube  it  is 
more  convenient  to  multiply  its  numerator  and  denomin- 
ator by  such  a  number  that  its  denominator  shall  become 
an  exact  cube.  The  approximate  cube  root  of  the  numer- 
ator can  then  be  found,  and  this,  divided  by  the  cube  root 
of  the  denominator,  is  called  the  approximate  cube  root 
of  the  fraction. 

461.  Any  number  can  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  an 

improper  fraction  with  any  power  of  10  as  denominator, 

by  the  simple  process  of  adding  noughts  to  the  number 

and  taking  it  so  altered  for  the  numerator.     If  the  index 

of  the  power  of  10  be  a  multiple  of  3  the  denominator 

will  be  an  exact  cube.     The  approximate  value  of  the  cube 

root  will  thus  be    a   fraction  with   a  power   of  10   as 

denominator,  and  in  this  way  an  approximate  value  of 

the  cube  root  of  a  number  can  be  obtained  to  any  required 

number  of  decimal  places. 

^  2000   2000000 

Thus,  2  5= = > 

'  1000       1000000 

and  if  the  approximate  cube  roots  of  2000,  2000000  be 

obtained,  these  values,  divided  by  10  and  100  respectively, 

will  give  the  approximation  to  the  cube  root  of  2  to  one 

and   two  places  of  decimals  respectively  (compare  Arts. 

397-399). 

462.  The  solution  of  a  cubic  equation — that  is,  an  equa^ 
tion  with  one  unknown  quantity,  in  which  the  unknown 
quantity  occurs  to  the  third  and  no  higher  degree — can 
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be  effected  hj  the  help  of  the  previous  articles  and 
Art.  282.  .  ^^ 

The  most  general  form  of  a  cubic  equation  i^ 

since  by  getting  rid  of  fractions,  transpositions,  and 
division  of  the  whole  equation  by  the  coefficient  of  ^, 
every  equation  involving  the  third  and  no  higher  power 
can  be  reduced  to  this  form. 

453.  The  expression  (xfi-\-ax^'\-hx-\-c  can  be  reduced  to 

the  form  u^-\-qU'\-r  where  u  is  equal  to  ^+  -  and  q  and  r 
are  constants.  / 

Q  8  S 

For(ar+^)  =a^  +  3%«  +  3^a?+^,  Art.  122,      (1) 


27 


fl'  fl3 


Hence 

— +(»-t)(«-i)+-i; 

f^N  al       2  a} 


s=  tt^  +  ja  +  f, 

where  ^  =  o — --  and  r  =  (? — r-+— ^ — • 

^             3                           3  27 

454.  The  solution  of  the  general  ctlbic  equation  will 
therefore  be  effected  if  that  of 

«3^j|^^^--0  (1) 

is  effected. 
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The  latter  problem  depends  on  the  resolation  of  the  ex- 
pression 1^^  +  ^  +  f  into  fjBUitors,  since  (Art.  163)  if  a  be 
any  value  of  u  which  satisfies  (l),  u—a  is  a  fisu^tor  of 
«^4- J»  +  ^ ;  and  conversely  if  u^a  be  a  &ctor  of  this  last 
expression,  ?<  =  a  is  a  solution  of  (l). 

In  Art.  282  it  is  shown  that 

sfi-^3^-\-z^^Zxj/z^  (a?+y  +  ;?)(a?  +  «y  +  ft>*j2;)(«  +  a)*y  +  a)i?), 

where  o)  is  one  of  the  cube  roots  of  unity. 

In  this  identity,  let  —  f»  be  vnitten  for  a?,  and  the  sign 
of  each  side  be  changed ;  it  becomes 

If  then  by  a  proper  choice  of  y  and  z^  the  expression 
t«*  +  yw  +  r  can  be  made  identical  with  u^  —  Zyzu—y^^s^^ 
the  resolution  of  the  former  into  its  factors  and,  conse- 
quently, the  solution  of  (1)  will  have  been  completely 
effected. 

466.  The  conditions  of  identity  of  the  two  expressions 
are  Zjfz  =  — j, 

whence  tfls?  =  —  ^ , 

^  27' 

Hence  (Art.  414),  it  follows  that  j^  and  s^  are  the  two 
values  of  ^  in  the  quadratic  equation 

But  these  values  are 

(Art.  406)  (a) 


y 
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Hence  the  values  of  ^  and  z  are 

466.   The  three  Actors  of  the  expression    f»'  +  ;tf  +  f 

being,    with    the    above    values    of  y   and   xr,    u^y^^z, 

u-^^^y—oiz,  w— 0)^— flu^^r,  it  follows  that  the  three  roots 

of  the    equation  (l)    are  y  +  z,   a>^y-^t»z  and   eoy+w*;?. 

Hence  the  equation  is  completely  solved. 

f*       ^ 
457.  If  X  ■*■  o^  ^  *  positive  quantity,  the  values  of  y 

4         27 

and  z  are  scakr  quantities.  Hence,  in  this  case,  one  root 
of  (1)  is  scalar  and  two  are  operational. 

If  —  +  ~-  be  negative,  y  and  z  are  both  operational. 

Nevertheless  all  three  values  of  u  in  this  case  are  scalar. 

For  y^  and  z^  assume  (Art.  271)  the  respective  forms 
a-^bi  and  a  — ii,  which,  by  Art.  273,  can  be  written 
in  the  forms  r{c  +  ii)  and  r  (c— m).  Hence  y  and  j,  or 
(a-^bi)^  and  (a— fo}*  can  be  vnitten  as  f^(c  +  is)i  and 
r*  (<?—«)♦  respectively.  Now  c+w  denotes  (Art.  273)  a 
rotation  through  some  angle  which  we  may  call  a^  c—is 
denotes  a  rotation  through  an  equal  angle  in  the  opposite 
direction.   The  multipliers  [c + is)^  and  (er— m)^  must  denote 

rotations  through  angles  of  one  third  the  amount,  or  - 1  also 

in  opposite  directions.  Hence  ((t+m)^  can  be  replaced  by 
same  multiplier  if'\-i/y  where  /and  /  are  geometrically 
determinable  functions  of  c  and  s,  and  {c-^is)^  can  be  re- 
placed by  af-^is'. 

Hence        y+2?  =  f*(/  +  i/)+^*(/— w^ 

=  2M 
which  is  scalar. 


Again  (Art.  277),  (a  = 


«'"  = 
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Hence 

=  ^(«'+"')  (^^)  +^(<^-iO  (=^) 

=  .4 2 

+  .* 1 

wMch  Ib  also  sealar. 

Similarlyythe  expreesion  a)^jr  +  u^r  is  reallyscakr,  although 
like  the  other  two  roots  it  assumeB  an  operational  form. 

468.  The  actual  deduction  of  the  scalar  values  of  the 

roots  of  the  cubic  in  the  case  when  "t  +  ^  ^  negative,  is 

beyond  the  powers  of  elementaiy  Algebra,  and  must  be  left 
to  the  more  advanced  subjects  of  Tiigonometiy  and  Theory 
of  Equations. 

460.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  solution 
of  any  equation  in  which  only  two  powers  of  the  unknown 
quantity  occur,  the  index  of  one  of  which  is  three  times 
that  of  the  other,  can  be  made  to  depend  on  that  of  a 
cubic  equation. 

Thus  the  equation 

becomes,  by  the  assumption  oji  =  f», 

4w»"+3w— 7  =  0, 

9     3  7       ^ 

or  «3+-w— -  =  0. 

4  4 

Comparing  this  latter  equation  with  (l)  of  Art.  464, 

3  7 
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Hence 


/r«        j8        7  / 

V  T  +  27'=8"Vi 


8 
-6\/2 


8 
The  student  can  easily  verify  that  these  are  satisfied  by 


the  values 


1  +  V2        -  1— a/2 

y  =  — - —    and    z  = 


2  2       ' 

whence  jf  +  xr  =  1,  which  is  the  only  scalar  value  of  x :  the 
two  operational  roots  can  easily  be  written  down. 

It  maybe  noticed  that,  in  this  case,  the  deduction  of  the 
value  of  y  and  z  from  those  of  y^  and  i^^  is  as  difficult  an 
operation  as  that  of  the  solution  of  the  original  equation.  It 
can  in  &ct  be  reduced  to  depend  on  the  latter.    In  any  case 

in  which  ~t  "^  o^  ^  ^^^  ^^  exact  square  a  similar  difficulty 

is  met  with,  so  that  for  practical  purposes  the  general 
formula  is  of  very  little  value. 


Examples* 
find  the  cube  roots  of: 

1.  27«»  +  136«^y+ 225053^+ 126y». 

2.  64a»-48o«6+12a5«-ft». 

3.  8a^-12aj"  +  6a?^-37a!»+36aJ*-9a;^+54aj»-27aj"-27. 

4.  8aj»--36«"+64a?  +  21flj»-144aj*+108aj* 

+  96iB^-144aj»+64. 

5.  8aj»--12aj»-6a?+23«*-9aj*-12a^+ll«'-3a?+l. 

6.  OJ*— 6»'y+3iB'«+12a:y'  +  3fl?«'— 8y« 

+  12y'«— 6y«*+«'— 12«y«. 

7.  1879080904,  66775173193,  258474853. 
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Solve  the  equations : 

8.  «•— 2aj+4  =  0. 

9.  JB*— 3aj"+6aj— 3  =  0. 

10.  ac'+So'— Sa— 6  =  0. 

'   11.  If  each  of  the  equations 

a^-^-Spe^+qx+r  =  0,    a:"+  3|>V+/a;+/  =  0 

have  two  equal  roots  and  the  third  common  to  the  other 
equation,  the  unequal  roots  not  being  the  same  in  the  two 
equations,  show  that 

3  (p-p') =^= (p+p')  :-=^.  -^  «-*  9^ = ^^- 

12.  If  a,  b,  e,  be  the  roots  of  the  equation 

a^  + 3|xc"  + Sjaj+r  =  0, 
prove  that  those  of 

(«+;?)  (aj'+S/Kc'+Sgw+r)— (aj'+2jKB+5')*  =  0 

are  = 5— >     = — = 9 

where  co  is  one  of  the  imaginary  cube  roots  of  unity. 

13.  If  the  equations  aa?+ 31x^-^(1=0,  nnd  ha^-i- 3  dx-^-e^O 
have  a  common  root,  prove  that 

(a«-  4M)'  =  27  (acP  +  Vef. 

14.  Prove  that  if 

(a»+6'+c»-3a6c)(a:»+y«+«»-3jBy«)  =  ^+P+-^-3ZrZ: 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

SIMULTANEOUS   EQUATIONS    OF   A   HIGHER   DEGBEE   THAN 

THE  FIBST. 

460.  The  Bolntion  of  two  equations  containing  two 
unknown  quantities  to  a  higher  degree  than  the  first, 
involves,  as  a  general  process,  the  solution  of  a  single 
equation,  with  one  unknown,  of  a  higher  degree  than  anj 
within  the  province  of  elementary  Algebra.  There  are, 
however,  many  pairs  of  equations  in  which,  bj  particular 
artifices,  the  solution  can  be  made  to  depend  on  equations 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  already  considered.  The 
present  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
some  of  the  most  commonly  occurring  forms. 

461.  The  primary  object  to  be  attained  is  usually  the 
elimination  of  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  and  the 
deduction  of  a  single  equation  involving  only  the  other. 
Sometimes  it  is  advantageous  to  express  one  or  both  of  the 
given  unknowns  in  terms  of  some  other  quantities,  the 
values  of  which  may  be  more  easily  determinable  in  the 
first  instance,  from  which  those  of  the  original  unknowns 
can  be  deduced. 

462.  The  first  class  of  equations  for  which  a  general 
method  of  elimination  can  be  suggested,  consists  of  those  in 
which  one  of  the  unknowns  occurs,  in  one  of  the  equations, 
only  to  the  first  degree. 

In  such  a  case,  the  value  of  this  unknown  can  be 
determined  from  this  equation  in  terms  of  the  other ;  this 
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value  being  substituted  in  the  other  equation,  there  results 
an  equation  with  only  one  unknown.  If  it  so  happen 
that  this  final  equation  is  either  a  quadratic,  or  reducible 
to  one,  the  solution  can  be  completed. 

463.  As  an  example,  suppose  the  pair  of  given  equations 
to  be 

3a?2  +  ay  =  18,  (1) 

2xy^f  =  3,  (2) 

Here  y  occurs  in  (1)  and  x  in  (2)  only  to  the  first  degree. 
The  method  maj  be  applied  either  by  finding  the  value 
of  y  from  (1)  and  substituting  in  (2) ;  or  the  value 
of  X  frt>m  (2)  and  substituting  in  (1).  Taking  the  latter 
plan ;  it  follows  from  (2)  that 

2ay=/+3, 

y^  +  3 
whence  x  =  ^•—- —  •  (3) 

Hence  from  (1), 

\    2y   >  ^     2y    ^  ' 

or,  multiplying  these  equals  by  4y^y  so  as  to  get  rid 
of  fractional  terms, 

3(y*  +  6j^  +  9)  +  2/(y2  +  3)=  72  f ; 

whence,  transposing  and  collecting  terms, 

6y*-48jr8  +  27  =  0. 

This  equation,  involving  only  y^  and  y\  can  be  solved  as 
a  quadratic  as  y^  (Art.  428).  By  the  foimulae  of  Art.  406 
it  follows  that 


o_48t-/(48f--4x5x27_  48±42 
^"  10  ""10 

=  9  or  $. 
Hence^  =  ±3  or     ±  V%. 

Corresponding  to  each  value  of  y,  (3)  gives  one  value  otx. 
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The  four  pairs  of  valaes  are  therefore 

9  +  3      „ 
y  =  3,  «  =  —^  =  2, 

9  +  3 
y=-3,         flJ  =  ^  =  -2, 

f  +  3 
y  =  ^/f,        a'  =  ^71  =  3Vl. 


8 


464.  The  second  class  of  equations  for  whieh  a  general 
method  can  be  suggested  are  those  in  which  the  terms 
containing  the  unknown  quantities  are  homogeneous 
(Art.  88),  or  nearly  so,  as  regards  those  quantities.  The 
equations  solved  in  the  last  article  are  a  case  in  point. 

The  process  in  this  case  consists  in  assuming  a  new 
variable  v  connected   with   the  two  original  unknowns 

If 
X  and  y  by  the  relation  t;  =  - ,  or  y  =  far.     If,  in  the  two 

given  equations,  vx  be  substituted  for  y,  the  condition  of 
homogeneity  will  be  found  to  make  it  easy  to  eliminate  x 
and  to  deduce  a  single  equation  in  the  unknown  quantity  v. 
When  V  can  be  determined  from  this,  either  of  the  original 
equations  will  give  the  corresponding  values  of  x ;  and, 
V  and  X  being  known,  t^^  or  ^  is  easily  derived. 

466.  Taking  again  the  equations  of  Art.  463,  namely 

Zx^-^-xy  =  18, 
2xy-f  =  3, 

the  substitution  of  vx  for  y  reduces  them  to 

3aj2  +  f«i?«=:  18, 

2vx^'-i^a^  =  3, 
or  to  aj2(3+v)=  18, 

a?{2V''V^)  =  3. 
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From  the  first  of  these  it  follows  that 


3  +  t;' 
and  from  the  second  that 


2v  —  ^* 

whence,  equating  the  two  values  of  ^, 

18    _      3 
3+t; ""  2t?— r*' 
an  equation  involving  only  the  unknown  1;. 

Getting  rid  of  fractionB,  and  dividing  the  two  equal 
quantities  by  3^  the  equation  reduces  to 

6(2v-t;2)  =  3+t;; 
which,  by  transposition  and  reduction,  becomes 

6r*-llt?+3  =  0. 
The  roots  of  this,  by  Art.  406,  are 

_  llt-v^l21~72_  11±7_  18      _4^ 
^""  T2  ■"     12      ""12^^12 

=  I  or  i. 

If  t?  =  I,    ar  =  - —  =  - — -  =  4, 
*  3+t;      3  +  f         ' 

whence  a;  =  +  2, 

and  y  =  t;a?  =  +f  x2  =  ±3. 

T^         1     ^        18  18         27 

If  t?  =  i,    or  = =  = — » 

''  3  +  t;       3  +  i        6 

whence  a?  =  +  3  \/f ; 

and        y  =  t-a?  =  ±i  X  3  >/|  =  +  >/|. 

The  solutions  obtained  by  this  method  are  of  course 
identical  wifch  those  given  by  the  former. 

466.  A  third  class  of  equations  consists  of  such  as  are 
symmetrical  in  form  with  respect  to  the  two  unknown 
quantities;  that  is,  which  remain  unaltered  when  x  is 
changed  into  y  and  y  into  x. 


4 

I 
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In  this  class  it  is  often  useful  to  make  the  sabstitutions 

ay  =  v. 

By  means  of  processes  sach  as  those  given  in  Art.  427 
the  given  equations,  being  symmetrical  with  respect  to  x 
and  y  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  u  and  v.  It  is  frequently 
much  easier  to  solve  the  resulting  equations  with  respect 
to  u  and  v  than  the  given  ones  in  x  and  y. 

Suppose  that  from  these  equations  the  values  «» =  a, 
9  =  )9  are  deduced.  Then,  since  X'\-y  =  a,  and  ar^  =  )3,  it 
follows  from  Art.  414  that  x  and  y  are  the  two  values  of 
t  in  the  quadratic  equation 

Thus  X  and  y  can  be  completely  determined. 

467.  As  an  example  of  this  class  of  equations  let  us  take 
the  pair 

«*+«*/+y*=133, 

afl—xy+y^^  7. 
Making  the  assumptions  x-{'y  =  f^,  2^  s=  v,  it  follows  that 

«^  =  «*+y*  +  2ay, 
whence  a?*  +y*  =  «^  —  2 1;. 

Squaring  these  equals 

a?*  +  2a?*y*+y*=:  «*— 4tt^t;+4f;^, 
whence,  since  x^y^  =  v^y  subtracting  these  equals  from  the 
former  two,  it  follows  that 

Hence  the  original  equations  become 

tt4-4it5«t;  +  3r«=  133, 
«»— 3t;=  7. 

468.  In  the  latter  of  these  equations  v  occurs  to  the 
first  degree  only.  Hence  the  method  of  Art.  462  can 
be  used. 
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Snbstitnting  for  v  in  the  first  equation  its  value  

derived  from  the  second,  we  obtain 

u^ h^ '+  ^— ^  =  133, 

or,  multiplying  both  sides  by  3,  and  multiplying  out, 

3,^*-4w*  +  28tt2  +  «*-14«2  +  49  =  399, 

whence  liu^  =  350, 

or  u^  =  25, 

whence  «  =  +  5. 

u^-7  25-7 

Hence  v,  or  — - — >  =  — - —  =  6. 

Taking  w  =  5,  v  =^  6,  a  and  y  are  the  two  roots  of  the 
equation 

that  is,  X  and  y  have  the  values  2  and  3,  x  being  equal  to  2 

and  y  to  3,  or  2?  to  3  and  y  to  2. 

If  i«  =  —  5  and  v  =  6,  a?  and  y  are  the  roots   of  the 

equation 

^  +  5^  +  6  =  0, 

where  x  and  ^  axe  —  2  and  —  3.  On  the  whole  there  are 
four  pairs  of  values  of  x  and  y,  namely  a? :=  2,  y  =  3; 
x=S,y=z2i  a?  =  -2,y  =-3;a?  =  ~3,y  =  -2. 

469.  The  equations  of  the  last  article  can  also  be 
solved  by  the  method  of  Art.  464.  They  can  be  solved 
perhaps  even  more  simply  by  noticing  that 

a?*  +  a?^y2+y*  =  {a^  +  osy-^y^)(x^^xy+y^), 
whence  the  first  equation  gives,  by  the  help  of  the  second, 

x^+xy+f=  19. 
Also,  since  a^-^iey+y^  =  7, 

it  follows  by  subtraction  that 

2xyrs  12, 
or  ay  =  6. 
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Hence,  adding  xy  to  the  first  equation, 

a«  +  2ay+5f«=:25, 

whence  fl?+y— ±5, 

and  the  rest  of  the  solution  can  be  conducted  as  in  the  last 
article. 

470.  The  solution  of  simultaneous  equations  involving 
more  than  two  unknown  quantities  must  be  efiected  by 
similar  methods  to  those  which  have  been  indicated  in  the 
case  of  two  unknowns.  General  rules  are  less  to  be  relied 
on  than  special  artifices,  which  can  only  be  learnt  by  practice 
and  close  attention  to  the  results  of  algebraical  transforma- 
tions. 

471.  The  elimination  of  one  unknown  between  two 
equations  each  of  the  second  degree  leads  in  general  to  an 
equation  of  the  fourth  degree. 

The  most  general  form  of  an  equation  in  x  and  y  of  the 
second  degree  may  be  represented  by 

fl«»*+^  +  2^+2^a!+2/5r  +  (?  =  0. 

The  second  equation  may  be  taken  as 

aV  +  iy  +  2A'ay+2/a?  +  2/y  +  c'=  0. 
These  equations  may  be  written  in  the  forms 

iy*  +  2(Ar+/)y  +  ar*  +  2^a!  +  c=  0, 

iy  +  2(A'a?+/0y  +  ^'^  +  2/«  +  ^  =  ^• 
or  */  +  Py+Q  =  o,  (1) 

J'/  +  P>+Q'  =  0,  (2) 

where   P  =  2(^+/),   Q  =  asfl  +  2ffx  +  c  and  P'  and  Q^ 
represent  similar  expressions  in  the  second  equation. 

Multiplying  (1)  by  ^  and  (2)  by  b,  and  subtracting  these 
mults  (6'P-iP0y  +  «'Q-J«'=;O.  (3) 
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Multiplying  (1)  by  Q'  and  (2)  by  Q  and  subtracting,  it 
follows  that 

(iqr^vq)  /+(P(2'-P'(2)y  =  o ; 

or  dividing  by  y, 

(*«'-*' (2)y+(P«'-P'(2)  =  0.  (4) 

Equating  the  values  of  jf  obtained  from  (3)  and  (4),  we 
obtain 

VP'-bF  "  bQ^'-b'Q,  ' 
whence,  getting  rid  of  fractions  and  transposing, 

{PQ^^P'Q)  {yp^bP^  +  ib'Q^bQJ  =  0.  (5) 

Now  P,  P^  are  expressions  of  the  first  degree  in  x,  and 
Q,  Q'  are  of  the  second.  Hence  PQ'-P'Q  is  of  the  third 
degree,  VP—bP^  of  the  iSrst,  and  J' Q  — JQ'  of  the  second 
degree.  Thus  the  equation  (5)  will  be  of  the  fourth 
degree. 

The  student  will  easily  verify  for  himself  that  equation 
(5)  can  be  written  in  the  determinant  notation  as 

^i'P-^bP"  b'q--bq' 

and  he  will  recognise  that  each  of  the  constituents  of 
this  determinant  is  itself  a  determinant. 

Further  aequaintance  with  the  theory  of  determioants 
will  show  him  that  the  whole  process  might  be  effected  by 
the  investigation  of  a  determinant  of  the  fourth  order, 
which  can  easily  be  reduced  to  the  above  determinant  of 
the  second  order. 

472.  In  one  particular  case  the  result  has  a  special 
interest,  namely,  when  the  equations  are  of  the  simplified 
forms 


=  0; 
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Here  P  =  2^  Q  =  oa?*,  P'  =  2h'x,  Q'  =  t^a^,  and  tlie 
equation  (5)  reduces  to 

whence,  dividing  by  a?*,  we  obtain 

4.{a^h--ah'){Vh-^bh')  +  {ab'^a'bf  =  0.  (a) 

This  is  therefore  the  condition  that  the  two  given  equa- 
tions may  be  satisfied  by  any  common  values  of  x  and  if 
differing  from  zero. 

Each  of  the  two  equations  may  be  written  as  a  quadratic 

equation  in  -,  and  the  equation  (a)  is  the  condition  that 
they  shall  be  satisfied  by  a  common  value  of  ~  • 


473.  It  is  theoretically  possible  to  eliminate  any  number 
of  quantities,  as  »,  trom  a  set  of  equations,  provided  the 
number  of  the  latter  exceed  by  unity  the  number  of  the 
quantities  to  be  eliminated.  The  general  method  is  to 
find  the  values  of  the  n  quantities  from  n  of  the  equations 
and  substitute  these  values  in  the  remaining  one.  There 
thus  results  a  relation  independent  of  the  n  quantities. 

For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  eliminate  x  and  y  from 
the  equations 

The  first  two  equations  will  give  by  the  method  of 
Art.  466 

whence  x  and  y  can  be  determined  and  their  values 
substituted  in  the  third  equation.  It  happens,  however, 
that  sifi  -hy^  can  be  readily  expressed  (Art.  427),  in  terms  of 
xy  and  x  +y,  and  the  further  investigation  of  the  values  of 
X  and  y  is  unnecessary. 

u  % 
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Thus,    ««+/  =  (a?+/)(a?3+/)-a?2y2(^+y) 

Thus  the  final  result  is 

(  3(1       )  9fl 

or  '^ad^  =  3i8(a3  +  2i3)_(flS_j3)2 

For  the  solation  of  problems  of  this  class  the  student 
must  learn  to  relj  on  special  artifices,  only  to  be  acquired 
by  great  practice  and  considerable  fsimiliarity  with  differ- 
ent algebraical  expressions  and  their  transformations  and 
relations  to  each  other. 

474.  Problems  are  frequently  proposed  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  solved  in  Arts.  299-304  and  324-330, 
the  solution  of  which  depends  on  that  of  equations  of  a 
higher  order  than  the  first.  There  is  no  difference  in  the 
principle  of  the  methods  to  be  adopted  from  those  formerly 
described.  The  conditions  of  the  question  must  be  carefully 
stated  in  algebraical  language,  one  or  tnore  of  the  unknown 
numbers  required  being  represented  by  the  letters  a?,  y,  and 
so  on.  The  resulting  equations  must  then  be  solved  by 
such  of  the  previous  methods,  or  such  special  artifices  as 
may  be  most  applicable. 

Examples. 

Solve  the  equations : 

1.  aj*+3a5y  =  34,     a?y+4y*=110. 

2.  »+y=7,     »»+y«  =  25. 

3.  3a;— 4y  =  2,     4a?'— ay  =  14. 

4.  »«  +  ajy=12,     ajy  +  y"  =  4. 
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6.  »*— acy=6,    a?y— y"=2. 

6.  aj»+3y=7,    y«  +  3a?=7. 

7.  4aj'+7ajy=  78,     60^+93^=66. 

9,  aj*  +  y»  =  66,    ajy=28. 

10.  op'  +  ay  =  12,     ojy— 2y*  =  1. 

11.  ^+^=:  18,    a;+y=12. 

12.  as— y=:2,    ajy+6a?— 6y  =  120. 

13.  ap(y+l)  =  |,     y(aj+l)  =  J. 

14.3a: =  4,     9aj"+-^=40. 

y  y^ 

_  ha. 

16.  (M?+6y  =  c,    -  +  -=a. 
^  »      y 

16.  oj+y  =  a,    aj'+y*  =  6*. 

18.  a?*  +  y*  =  a*  =  «y(a'+y"). 

iQ     fa^y+a^'=180, 
I      aj^  +  y'=189. 

20     /aj«-a:y+y'  =  13, 
lar'  +  y»  +  ay=103. 

«,     /(a^-y')(cc-y)=16ay, 

I  (ar*-y*)  (a?»-y')  =  640a^y«. 

22.  ay  =  c(a?+y),    «B  =  6(aj+«),     y«  =  a(y+«). 

23.  aj»-yi&+a'  =  y»-«»+6'  =  a'-a^  +  c'  =  J(»'  +  y*+«'). 

aJ+3y+5  ,   3a+y+4_ 
.  ~   ~r~i~  +  — TT. — ;    —  *' 


24. 


J   aj+~y+l    "^  a+y-1 
l(»+2y)»+(y+2«)*  =  6{»+y)'+4y. 
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25.  /N/(«'+y')*+(2a^)*+N/(«'+y')*-(2«y)*=  Vsr", 

I  a?+y  =  287. 

I  («+«)(«+y)  =  c'. 

28.  flry=8,     y«=28,     zx  =  li. 

29.  <  *■*■*      y+6""a+6+c* 

»       y 

/  aa?+cy— 6«  _  6y+a«— ««_  c«+6a5— cry 

30.  <  a^  "  b^         "  c^         ' 
V            sB*+y'  +  «*  =  ftc+ca+a6. 

3j     ^«»  +  y  +  «'  =  a»+6«  +  c^ 

\a    6     c 

„     /(4y-3a;)(a)+y)  =  2, 

^"^    I  (3y-5) (a:-y)  =  {x- 1) (a!-2). 


■•{ 


a(y+«— a?)  =  (a+y+«)'— 26y, 
33.   ^6(«+a?-y)  =  (»+y+«)"-2ca;, 
c(»+y— «)  =  (a?+y— «)'— 2aa?. 

y  +  g_  g+a?__  g+y  _  as'+y'  +  g*^ 
a  b  c         a'+6*+c'' 

(»+y+«  =  o, 

35.  <a?'  +  y'  +  2*  =  2(a«+ft'  +  c»~a6-ac-6c), 
(«'+y'  +  «'=  3(6-c)(c-a)(a-6). 

36.  Eliminate  x,y,z  from  the  equatioDB 

aj+y+«=a, 
a!»+y«  +  «»  =  6«+c», 

»'+y'+«'  =  3aftc, 
«ya  =  —  a\ 
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8olye  the  equations : 


37. 

38.  Eliminate  x  and  y  from  the  equations 

39.  Eliminate  x  and  y  from  the  equations 

40.  Eliminate  a;,^i « from  the  equations 

sc     «         \x      y^ 

X        /»\* 

«= y  • 

41.  A  person  spends  five  shillings  in  the  purchase  of  eggs. 
He  spends  part  of  the  money  on  one  kind  and  part  on  another. 
The  number  of  pence  he  spends  on  the  cheaper  kind  added  to 
the  number  of  eggs  of  the  dearer  kind  is  52.  He  gets  f  as 
many  for  a  shilling  of  the  dearer  as  he  does  of  the  cheaper,  and 
he  has  twenty  more  of  the  cheaper  than  of  the  dearer  eggs. 
How  many  does  he  buy  of  each  kind  ? 

42.  A  number  consists  of  three  digits  whose  sum  is  6.  If 
the  digits  be  reyersed  the  number  is  increased  by  99.  The 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  digits  is  14.    Find  the  number. 

43.  A  regiment  is  drawn  up  in  marching  order.  If  the  first 
ten  ranks  be  taken  off  and  the  remaining  men  be  arranged  so 
that  there  is  one  fewer  in  each  rank,  but  the  same  number  of 
ranks  as  before,  there  will  be  ten  men  left  out.  The  number 
of  ranks  exceeds  the  square  of  the  number  of  men  in  each  rank 
by  19.    Find  the  number  of  men  and  their  arrangement. 

44.  Two  persons,  A  and  B,  run  a  race  to  go  five  times  round 
a  certain  course.  When  A  has  gone  three  laps,  B  is  150  yards 
behind  him.    A  then  slackens  speed  and  goes  at  ff%  rate,  while 
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B  quickens  his  rate  and  goes  at  A'%  first  rate.  A  wins  by  30 
yards.  Find  the  length  round  the  course,  and  compare  the 
original  speeds  of  A  and  B, 

45.  The  sum  of  three  numbers  is  6,  the  sum  of  their  squares 
is  14y  and  the  sum  of  their  cubes  is  36.     Find  the  numbers. 

46.  Three  persons,  A,  B^  C,  are  engaged  to  do  a  certain  work. 
When  working  together  they  can  do  it  in  6  days.  If  A  only 
work  as  hard  as  B,  while  C  works  as  before,  it  will  take  them 
Si  working  days  to  finish.  The  sum  of  the  number  of  days 
which  A  and  C  would  respectively  take  to  do  it  alone  is  double 
the  number  which  B  would  take  by  himBel£  Find  in  how 
many  days  each  of  them  will  separately  do  the  work. 

47.  The  owner  of  £20,000  divides  it  into  three  portions,  which 
he  puts  out  at  different  rates  of  interest.  The  total  interest 
he  receives  is  £950.  Three  times  the  interest  on  the  first  por- 
tion is  equal  to  five  times  that  on  the  second  and  also  to  ten 
times  that  on  the  third.  The  sum  of  the  rates  per  cent  on  the 
last  two  portions  is  double  that  on  the  first.  Twice  the  first 
rate  added  to  the  third  is  equal  to  four  times  the  rate  on  the 
second  portion.  Find  the  sums  of  money  and  the  rates  per 
cent. 

48.  There  are  three  numbers  whose  sum  is  54.  The  square 
of  the  middle  one  exceeds  the  product  of  the  other  two  by  4, 
and  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  is  double  the  middle  one* 
Find  the  numbers. 

49.  A  cistern  can  be  filled  by  three  pipes  A,  jB,  C.  Twice 
as  much  water  passes  through  B  per  minute  as  through  A. 
The  three  when  open  together  fill  the  cistern  in  one  hour,  and 
B  alone  will  take  one  hour  longer  to  fill  it  than  C  alone.  Find 
the  time  in  which  each  alone  will  fill  the  cistern. 


Section  III. — Series. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

PEBMUTATIONS  AND  G0MBINATI0K8. 

475.  Thb  third  section  of  this  book  will  be  devoted  to 
the  sabject  of  Series,  that  is,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
properties  of  algebraical  expressions  consisting  of  a  number 
of  terms  formed  according  to  some  law,  the  value  of  each 
term  depending  in  some  manner  on  its  position  in  the 
series. 

In  some  of  the  series  which  will  have  to  be  considered, 
the  coefficients  depend  on  the  number  of  arrangements 
which  can  be  formed  out  of  the  different  letters  involved. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  investigate 
the  arithmetical  formulae  which  determine  this  number  in 
different  cases. 

476.  The  number  of  possible  arrangements  of  three 
quantities  among  themselves  has  already  been  incidentally 
shown  to  be  6  (Arts.  121,  344),  that  is,  3x2x1.  The 
number  of  arrangements  of  n  things  among  themselves  can 
similarly  be  shown  to  be  the  continued  product  of  all 
integers,  beginning  with  n  and  going  down  to  unity,  or,  as 
it  may  be  writtei),  «(«— 1)(«  — 2)  ...  3.2.1. 

477.  This  product  occurs  so  frequently  in  mathematical 
investigations  that  it  has  received  both  a  name  and  an 
appropriate  symbol.  It  is  usually  called  factorial  n,  and 
denoted  by  the  symbol  [n. 
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^YirQR  factorial  6,  or  [j6,  means  6.5.4.3.2.1,  or  720; 
factorial  5,  or  |5,  means  5.4.3.2.1  or  120. 

Prom  the  law  of  formation  it  is  clear  that  16  =  6  [5 . 
More  generally,    \n  =  «(»  — 1)(»— 2) ...  3.2.1, 
\n  +1  =  («+  1)«(«— 1)(«-2)  ...  3.2.1. 
\n  +1  thos  contains  all  the  factors  of  Ut  and  one  factor, 
n  +  1 ,  additional.     Hence 

\n  +1  =  («  + 1)  \n. 

If  in  this  last  result  n  have  the  value  zero  given  to  it, 
there  appears  the  anomalous  result 

11=  l^; 

Now  the  value  of  1 1  is  obviously  unity,  while  the  sym- 
bol 1 0  has  at  present  no  meaning.     It  will  be  convenient 

to  give  it  such  a  meaning  as  to  make  the  relation 
1^+1  =  (w+ 1)  \n^  as  general  as  possible,  and  it  is  there- 
fore usual  to  consider  |0    as  merely  a  symbol  for  unity. 

It  will  be  seen  later  on  (Arts.  546,  550),  that  this  assump- 
tion renders  slightly  more  general  certain  forms  obtained 
in  the  multiplication  of  binomials  and  pol}momials. 

478.  In  recent  years  the  notation  \n  has  by  some  writeA 

been  replaced  by  n\.  The  latter  symbol  has  the  disad- 
vantage that  the  second  part  of  it  is  in  most  minds  already 
associated  with  other  ideas,  and  a  page  in  which  such  signs 
frequently  occur  gives  at  first  sight  an  impression  of 
astonishment  beyond  even  that  due  to  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  of  the  mathematicians  who  introduced  it. 
The  notation  \n  will  accordingly  be  exclusively  adopted 
here. 

479.  Suppose  that  there  are  n  pupils  in  a  class  among 
whom  a  number  of  prizes  have  to  be  distributed.  As  the 
fiftt  prize  may  be  awarded  to  any  one  of  the  pupils,  there 
are  n  different  ways  of  giving  the  first  prize. 
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When  the  first  prize  has  been  assigned  to  a  particular 
pupil  Ai  there  are  n— I  pupils  left  to  contend  for  the 
second.  ^  Thus,  A  having  the  first  prize,  there  are  (a— 1) 
different  ways  of  giving  the  second  piizQ.  Similarly  if  B^ 
another  pupil,  have  the  first  prize,  thei'e  are  n^l  ways  of 
giving  the  second,  and  so  on  for  each  of  the  n  pupils. 

Hence  the  total  number  of  different  selections  of  a  first 
anda  second  prizeman  is  n  times  »  —  1  or  «(»•»  1) ;  different, 
that  is  to  say,  in  one  at  least  of  the  two  prizemen,  each 
from  every  other. 

Again,  when  the  first  two  prizes  have  been  assigned  in 
any  particular  manner  there  are  «— 2  pupils  left  as 
competitors  for  the  third  prize,  and  consequently  (»— 2) 
different  ways  of  awardipg  it.  Hence,  since  the  number  of 
different  ways  of  awarding  the  first  two  prizes  is  n(»—  1), 
and  with  each  of  these  ways  there  are  »  — 2  different  ways 
of  awarding  the  third,  there  must  be  »(;}— 1)  times  (;i~2) 
ways  of  awarding  the  first  three  prizes  ;  or  the  number  of 
choices  of  three  out  of  »  is  n{n-^  1)(^— 2). 

480.  The  student  will  notice  that  this  method  of  reckon- 
ing counts  ABC  as  a  different  choice  from  BAC^  or  CBA^ 
or  any  other  arrangement  of  the  three  pupils  denoted  by 
ABC. 

The  number  of  different  choices  when  this  is  the  case  is 
called  the  number  of  jpermutalions  of  n  things,  in  this  case 
3  together,  or  if  r  be  the  mmiber  chosen,  r  together. 

481.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  number  of  choices  of 
three  things  out  of  «,  the  order  cf  choice  being  a  matter  of 
importance^  as  in  the  case  of  choosing  a  first,  a  second,  and 
a  third  prizeman  out  of  a  class  of  »,  is  n  (»  —  l)(n  —  2).  When 
any  set  of  these  have  been  chosen,  there  are  («— 3)  left,  and 
consequently  («— 3)  ways  of  choosing  a  fourth.  Hence, 
under  the  condition  stated  in  italics,  the  number  of  different 
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ways  of  choosing  4  things  out  otn  is  n{n^\){n^i)  times 
(#—3),  or«(»— 1)(»— 2)(»  — 3). 

Thus  the  namber  of  choices  is  so  far  represented  by  the 
product  of  as  many  fiu^tors  as  there  are  things  to  be  chosen, 
the  first  £EUitor  being  n  and  each  &ctor  being  less  by  unity 
than  the  previous  one. 

482.  It  is  obvious  that  this  law  will  continue  to  hold 
for  the  number  of  choices  r  together,  r  being  any  integer 
less  than  n. 

For  let  JP^  denote  the  number  of  distinct  choices  of  r 
things  out  of  ».  When  any  particular  set  of  r  things  have 
been  taken^  there  are  (^—f)  left,  and  the  number  of  ways 
in  which  one  more  thing  can  be  chosen  and  placed  at  the 
end  of  this  set  of  r  things  is  (»~^).  Hence  the  total 
number  of  ways  of  choosing  (^+1)  things,  that  is,  one 
more  than  r,  is  JP^  times  («-*-r),  or  JP^  (n—r). 

Hence  •J^r+i  =  .^r  .(«-4  (1)  \ 

This  shows  that  in  deriving  the  number  of  permutations 
of  n  things  (^+1)  together  from  the  number  r  together, 
one  additional  factor  is  introduced.     Further,  as  r  increafies  ^ 

by  unity,  this  additional  factor  {n—r)  decreases  by  unity. 
Thus  for  each  additional  thing  chosen  the  number  of  per- 
mutations has  a  new  factor  less  by  unity  than  the  last 
&ctor  in  the  previous  number.  Thus  the  number  of 
factors  being  at  first  the  same  as  the  number  of  things 
chosen,  must  continue  to  be  so,  and  the  successive  &ctor8 
diminish  by  unity. 

Also  (1)  shows  that  the  last  and  least  factor  in  ^P^^i\a 
(«— r).  Hence  the  last  and  least  factor  in  „P^  must  exceed 
this  by  ynity  or  be  (»— r+  1). 

Thus,  finally,  it  follows  that 

J^^  =  «(«- 1)(«-2) ...  («-r+ 1),  (2) 

where  the  dots  represent  the  intermediate  fiactors,  which 
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cannot  be  written  down  withoat  Bpecialising  the  value 
of  r. 

483.  The  formula  (l)  of  the  last  article  can  be  used  in 
a  slightly  different  manner  to  deduce  (2). 

In  Art.  48 1  it  has  been  shown  that  the  number  of  permu- 
tations of  «  things  4  together  is  »(»— 1)(«--2)(»  — 3),  or 

^4  =  «(«-l)(a-2)(»-3). 

Henceby(l),,Pa=HJ^4(«-4> 

=  «(»-l)(«-2)(«-3)(«--4). 

Similarly, 

.Pe  =  ^6(»-6)=«('^-l)(»-2)(«^3)(w-.4)(»-6), 
and  so  on. 

Thus  each  additional  thing  chosen  introduces  a  new 
factor  less  by  unity  than  the  last  factor  of  the  former  pro- 
duct. .  The  number  of  fectors  and  the  number  of  things 
chosen  increase  therefore  pa^i^  passu,  and  being  equal  at 
first  mus4  remain  equal.  Also  the  second  factor  is  9»— 1, 
the  thira  »— 2,  the  fourth  «  — 3,  and  so  on.  Hence  the 
r*^  factor,  which  is  the  last  in  ^P^,  must  be  »— r+ 1. 

Thus,  as  before, 

,P^  =  w(«-l)(»-2)...(«-r+l). 

484.  A  particular  and  very  important  case  is  that  of  the 
total  number  of  distinct  arrangements  of  the  n  things. 
This  is  evidently  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things, 
u  together,  and  will  therefore  be  obtained  from  .P,  by 
giving  to  r  the  value  «.  The  number  required  is  therefore 
the  product  of  n  &ctors  beginning  with  n  and  diminishing 
firom  factor  to  &ctor  by  unity.  The  last  or  «*^  factor  must 
therefore  be  unity,  and  the  required  number  of  arrange- 
ments is  «(«— 1)(»  — 2)  ...  3.2. 1,  or  the  product  which 
has  been  denoted  by  the  symbol  \iu        y, 

486.  Suppose  that  from  a  body,  such  as  a  Town  Council 
consisting  of  n  persons,  it  is  required  to  select  a  committee 
for  a  special  purpose  consisting  of  r  persons.    The  number 
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of  distinct  ways  in  which  this  can  be  effected  is  evidently 
quite  a  different  thing  from  the  number  of  distinct  choices 
on  the  supposition  hitherto  adopted,  that  the  order  of 
choice  is  an  important  element. 

For  instance,  if  three  persons  have  to  be  chosen,  the 
number  of  permulatioM  is  by  the  previous  investigation 
«(»— 1)(»  — 2).  This  reckoning  counts  all  the  different 
arrangements  of  any  one  set  of  three  persons,  A,  B,  C, 
as  distinct.  In  whatever  order  these  three  may  be  chosen 
they  will,  however,  still  form  the  same  committee,  and 
this  set  of  three  must  therefore  in  the  new  problem  only  be 
counted  once^ 

The  number  of  orders  in  which  this  same  set  of  three 
persons  would  be  chosen  is  by  the  last  article  3.2.1,  or 
1 3.  Hence  each  distinct  committee  of  three  persons  fur- 
nishes 1 3  different  permutations.     The  whole  number  of 

permutationSy  three  together,  must  be  therefore  1 3  times  the 

number  of  distinct  oonmiittees.     The  number  of  the  latter 

must  therefore  be  -^  of  the  number  of  permutations,  or 


„^tbe^5i^'^^'^-') 


3 

486.  The  number  of  distinct  choices  of  r  out  of  n  things, 
when  the  order  of  choice  is  not  considered,  is  called  the 
number  of  combinations  of  n  things  r  together.  It  is  often 
denoted  by  the  symbol  ^C^. 

487.  As  a  particular  illustration,  let  there  be  five  letters 
a,  J,  Cj  d,  e,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  number  of  per- 
mutations and  combinations  of  these  three  together.  The 
combinations  are  easily  seen  to  be 

abc,  abdy  dbe^  acd,  ace^  ode,  bed,  ^ce,  bde,  cde. 

This  comprises  all  that  can  be  found,  the  first  six  being 
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all  that  contain  a  and  two  of  the  other  four  letters,  the  next 
three  all  that  contain. i  and  two  of  the  letters  vfYiiaAi  follow 
b,  and  the  last  being  the  only  remaining  possibility. 

The  whole  number  of  permutations  can  be  found  by 
arranging  each  of  these  combinations  in  all  possible  ways. 
The  permutations  wiU  thus  be 


abe, 

abd,. 

abe, 

acd. 

ace, 

ode,. 

bed. 

bee. 

bde, 

cde, 

acb, 

adb. 

aeb. 

adc, 

aec. 

aed. 

bdc. 

bee. 

bed, 

ced. 

bca. 

bad. 

bea. 

cad. 

cea. 

dae. 

cbd, 

cbe. 

dbe, 

dee. 

bac. 

bda. 

bae. 

cda. 

cae. 

dea. 

cdb, 

ceb. 

deb, 

dec. 

cab. 

dab. 

eab. 

dac. 

eac. 

ead. 

dbc. 

ebc. 

ebd, 

ecd. 

eba. 

dba. 

eba. 

dca, 

eca. 

eda. 

deb, 

eeb, 

edb. 

edc. 

There  are  obviously  I  3,  or  six,  times  as  many  permu- 
tations as  combinations.  The  number  of  permutations 
being  5.4.3,  that  of  the  combinations  must  be  one-sixth 

of  this,  or  - 

488.  Suppose  now  that  any  one  combination  of  r  out  of 
n  letters  is  represented  hj  abc..,k.  The  letters  which  form 
this  combination  can  be  arranged  among  themselves  in  I  r 

ways  (Art.  484),  each  of  which  arrangements  will  count  as 
a  different  permutation. 

If  all  the  «Cv  different  combinations  be  similarly  treated, 
each  of  them  will  yield  [r  permutations.     All  the  permu* 

tations  given  by  one  combination  will  be  different  from  all 
those  given  by  any  other  combination,  since  they  must 
differ  in  at  least  one  letter.  Hence  the  JO^  combinations 
produce  [r^  times  that  number  of  different  permutations. 

Sut  since  every  possible  permutation  of  n  things  r 
together  does  contain  some  particular  combination  of  r 
letters  out  of  the  n,  the  above  process  must  produce  aU  the 
possible  permutations.    Thus  \r^  «(?,.  must  be  the  number 
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of  permntatioiiB  of  n  things  r  together.     By  Art.  483 
this  number  is      «(«— 1)(»  — 2)  ...  (»  — r+1). 
Hence 

whence  .C.  =  n(.^l)(.^2)  ...(n^r-f  1) ^ 

489.  The  proof  of  the  last  article  may  be  pat  in  rather 
a  different  point  of  view. 

Supposing  all  the  possible  permatations  of  n  letters  r 
together  to  be  written  down,  it  is  clear  that  any  one  per- 
mutation being  taken,  a  large  number  of  others  can  be 
found  which  contain  the  same  combination  of  r  letters. 
The  number  of  permutations  containing  this  particular 
set  of  r  letters  is  evidently  the  number  of  diHerent  ways 
in  which  these  r  letters  can  be  arranged,  or  Ir.     Let  the 

jr  peimutations  containing  the  particular  combination  be 

set  aside.^ 

Any  other  permutation  being  taken,  which  must  contain 
a  different  combination  from  all  of  the  former  ones,  [r 
permutations  will  be  found  containing  this  second  com- 
bination. In  this  manner  the  permutations  may  be 
arranged  in  sets,  every  permutation  of  each  set  containing 
the  same  combination  of  r  letters,  and  those  in  one  set 
having  a  different  combination  from  those  in  all  the 
other  sets. 

Thus  the  whole  number  of  permutations  may  be  airanged 
in  as  many  sets  as  there  are  different  combinations,  each 
set  containing  |r  permutations.    Hence  the  number  of 

permutations  is  Ir  times  that  of  combinations,  or 

whence,  as  before,  -9  ,         .  ^     ^ 

.fi  =  ^-=^^"-^>-|)---^^-'^+^>     (Art.  482). 
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490.  The  formula  for  J3^  can  be  put  into  a  more  con- 
cise form.  Multiplying  both  numerator  and  denominator 
of  the  fraction  by  the  product  of  all  integers  beginning 
with  n— r,  that  is,  a  number  less  by  unity  than  the  least 
factor  in  the  numerator^  and  going  down  to  unity,  the 
value  'of  the  fraction  is  unaltered,  and 

^       »(»-l)(«— 2)...(»-r+l).(»-r)...  3.2,1 
"  •^^  |V,(«-r)(«-r-l)...3.2.  1 

The  numerator  is  now  the  product  of  all  integers  from  n 
down  to  unity  inclusive,  or  is  \n  (Art.  477).     The  product 

of  the  Actors  introduced  may  be  written  as  k— ^,  and  the 


n 
value  of  J3^  becomes  j — ^= —  . 

491.  The  result  of  the  last  article  shows  that  the  number 
of  combinationff  of  n  things  r  together  is  the  same  as  the 

number  »— r  together. 

\n  [» 

For  J)^^^  =  ■ ;       / V  =  iTir7T7  ~  *^*-' 

This  can  however  be  even  more  easily  seen  from  the 
consideration  that  for  every  different  set  of  r  letters  taken 
away  from  n,  there  is  a  different  set  oi  n-^r  letters  left. 
Hence  the  number  of  distinct  sets  of  r  letters  out  of  n 
must  be  the  same  as  the  number  of  distinct  sets  of  (»— ^) 
letters. 

492.  The  fractional  form  which  represents  the  value  of 
JSr  contains  an  equal  number,  r,  of  &ctors  in  numerator 
and  denominator.  Each  additional  letter  taken  in  the 
combination  introduces  an  additional  fiu;tor  in  both  numer- 
ator and  denominator. 


^^  -^-^^      1.2.3...(r«l)     ' 
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there  being  r—1  factors  in  both  numerator  and  denom- 
inator. 

^  _  f»(«->l)...(»-f-f  2).(«-r+l) 
•  ''""  1.2.3  .,.  (r-.l).r  ' 

an  additional  &ctor  (»— r+1)  being  introduced  in  the 
numerator,  and  an  additional  &ctor  r  in  the  denominator. 

Hence         ,C;  = .  ^(7^»i .  (1) 

493.  The  result  of  the  last  article  is  of  considerable 
importance.    An  independent  proof  of  it  follows. 

Let  abed,,. A  represent  any  combination  of  r~l  letters 
out  of  n.  There  are  consequently  {»— (r—  1)},  or  («— r  + 1), 
letters  which  are  not  included  in  this  combination.  By 
placing  each  of  these  letters  in  succession  along  with  the 
given  combination  of  (r  —  1)  letters,  (»— r  + 1)  combinations 
of  r  letters  will  be  fonned. 

From  each  of  the  different  combinations  of  r—  I  things 
the  same  number  of  combinations  of  r  could  be  formed. 
On  the  whole  there  would  thus  be  produced  (»— r  + 1).  «C^i 
such  combinations. 

These  would  not  all  however  be  different.  Each  com- 
bination of  r  letters,  as  abc,,,hk^  would  appear  r  times,  by 
the  combination  of  each  letter  with  the  other  r—  1.  Thus, 
on  the  whole,  the  process  would  produce  r  times  the  number 
of  combinations  of  n  things  r  together ;  or  it  would  follow 
that 

whence  ,C;  =  -^ .  ^C^.j. 

494.  This  formula,  obtained  as  in  the  last  article,  will 
give  another  proof  of  the  number  of  combinations  of  n 
things  r  together. 
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For  repliicing  r  by  r—  1,  f — 2,  &c.,  in  succession,  it  follows 
that 

ft— r-f  2 


«^r-l  —  ""I       \ «^r-2> 


iW-2  —       ^_2       *^»'-3> 


«_2 


2 


«^2  —       ^^      «^1 » 


and  «C|  evidently  is  n. 

Hence,  by  succesdve  substitution, 

^       f«— r+1     n  —  r-k-^     f«— r+3       «  — 2     «— 1 
*  '^  r  r— 1  r— 2  3  2 

which  is  the  same  as  the  formula  of  Arts.  488,  489,  the 

factors  being  written  in  an  opposite  order. 

495.  The  numbers  of  the  combinations  of  n  things  taken 

one,  two,  three,  and  so  on,  together,  form  a  series  (Art.  475), 

.,     ,  r     I,- T,  »(«  —  !)    «(»-l)(«-2)         , 

the  terms  of  which  are  «,  — ^- — ^>  — ^— - — ^-^— — />   and 

l.«  1.2.3 

80  on. 

The  f*^  term  of  this  series  J3^  is  derived  from  the  r—  1*** 

I*  -^  /*  ^"  1 
term  „C^i  by  multiplying  the  latter  by  the  &ctor  

(Arts.  492,  493).  » 

Hence  for  all  values  of  r  for  which  this  &ctor  is  greater  than 

unity,  the  r*^  term  of  the  series  is  greater  than  the  r  —  1**  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  for  all  values  of  r  for  which  this  &ctor 

is  less  than  unity,  the  r^  term  is  less  than  the  r— 1^^. 
If  for  any  value  of  f ,  as  jc?,  this  factor  has  the  value  unity, 

the  j»*^  t-erm  will  be  equal  to  the  ;?—  1***. 
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If  r  have  the  values  1,  2,  3,  4  ...  n^  given  to  it  in  sue- 

cession,  the  numerator  of  the  fraction continually 

decreases  from  n  to  1  ;  the  denominator,  on  the  other  hand, 

increases  from  1  to  ».     In  virtue  of  both  these  fiacts  the 

value  of  the  fraction  decreases,  having,  to  begin  with,  the 

ft  1 

value  -,  and  ending  with  the  value  -.  'Thus for thesmaller 
1  It 

values  of  r  the  multiplier  by  which  „Cv  is  derived  from 
^Cy^i  is  greater  than  unity,  and  JC^  is  consequently  greater 
than  nPr-ii  while  for  the  latter  and  larger  values  off  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  The  terms  in  the  series  under  con- 
sideration increase  in  the  first  part  and  decrease  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  series. 

496.  Let  j9  be  a  quantity  such    that    the    fraction 

— — =  1 ;  it  follows  that  «— j9+  1  =  j9,  or  «+  1  =  2jo, 

whence  p  =  ——  •    Thus,  if  »  be  an  odd  number,  and  «  +  1 

consequently  even,  J9  is  an  int^er  and,  as  above  explained, 

the  jt?*^  term  is  equal  to  the  p—  V^.  Also  when  r  is  less 
than  j9,  the  considerations  of  the  last  article  show  that  the 

factor is  greater  than  — — ,  or  unity,  and  thus 

for  all  values  of  r  less  than  jd,  ^C^  is  greater  than  Jj^-x  \ 
while  similar  reasoning  shows  that  for  values  of  r  greater 
than  J9,  JO^  is  less  than  J^r-v  I^^i^ce,  when  n  is  odd,  the 
number  of  combinations  of  n  things  r  together  increases 
as  r  increases  from  1  to  |  (»+ 1),  remains  unchanged  as  r 
passes  to  ^  (n  + 1),  and  decreases  as  r  assumes  successively 
greater  values. 

497.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  n  be  even,  no  integral  value 

ft  ^f*4- 1 
of  r  makes equal  to  unity.    Henco  no  two  terms 
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of  the  whole  series  are  in  this  case  equal.  By  the  last  two 
articles  it  follows  that  if  r  he  any  integer  less  than  j9,  that 

isi  or  o  +  2 '  ^^  multiplier  is  greater  than  unity. 

Hence  the  terms  of  the  series  increase,  until  f  is  -•  After 
that  point  they  will  decrease,  since  the  next  and  all  suc- 
ceeding integral  values  of  r,  being  greater  than  -— -  or  j?, 

ft — f*  "I- 1 
must  make  the  multiplier less  than  unity.    Hence 

the  terms  of  the  series  increase  until  r  s  ~ ,  for  which  value 

the  term  is  greatest,  and  then  decrease. 

498.  Whether  n  be  even  or  odd  the  terms  during  the 
latter  or  decreasing  part  of'  the  series  are  equal  respectively 
to  those  in  the  former  or  increasing  part  in  a  reverse  oider. 
(Art  491.) 

As  an  instance  of  the  last  article,  suppose  « to  be  6.  The 
terms  of  the  series  are 

6.5      6.5.4     6.5.4.3     6.5.4.3.2     6.5.4.3.2.1 
'   1,2'    1.2.3'  1.2.3.4'   1,2,3.4.5'  1.2.3,4.5.6* 

or  6,  15,  20,    15,   6,   1. 

Here  the  third  term  is  the  greatest,  and  the  terms  increase 
up  to  that  point  and  then  decrease. 

Again,  if  n  be  7,  the  terms  of  the  series  are 

7^     7.^     7.6.5.4     7.6.5.4.3     7.6.5.4.3.2 
'   1.2'    1.2.3'   1.2.3.4'   1.2. 3. 4. 5'  1,2.3,4.5.6' 

7.6.5.4.3.2.1  , 
1.2.3.4.6.6.7' 
or  7,  21,  35,  35,  21,  7,  1. 

Here  the  third  and  fourth  terms  are  equal,  the  terms  of 
the  series  increasing  up  to  the  third  and  decreasing  from 
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the  fourth  onward*  This  result  agrees  with  that  of 
Art.  496. 

499.  A  problem  of  great  importance  in  many  applica- 
tions of  this  subject  is  that  of  the  number  of  distinguishable 
permutations,  all  together,  of  n  things  which  are  not  all 
unlike  one  another. 

Suppose  that  there  are  n  letters,  of  which  p  are  a*s,  q  are 

d*8,  r  are  c's,  and  the  rest  are  distinct  from  each  other  and 

from  these.     Let  any  permutations  of  these  letters  be 

represented  by 

aabbaabceabcdaef.  (1) 

Suppose  that  each  of  the  different  letters  represented  by 
a  has  a  distinguishing  number  affixed  to  it.  This  permu- 
tation will  then  be  written 

a^ajbba^aj)cca^bcda^ef^  (2) 

where  the  a's  are  now  distinguishable.  By  altering  the 
positions  of  the  p  a's  among  themselves  without  changing 
those  of  the  other  letters,  \p  distinguishable  permutations 

can  be  found  out  of  this  single  one.  Thus  if  there  were 
X  distinct  permutations,  when  the  a's  were  all  alike,  there 
will  be  [^  times  that  number,  ox  m.Vp  when  the  as  are 

made  distinguishable. 

Suppose  that  (2)  represents  any  one  of  this  latter  set  of 

permutations,  and  let  ^  letters  b  be  made  distinguishable* 

by  numerical  suffixes:    the  permutation  (2)  can  then  be 

written 

diOL^-fi^d^d^^cca^^cda^ef,  (3) 

By  interchanging  the  qV%  among  themselves  without 
altering  the  positions  of  the  other  letters,  this  one  permu- 
tation will  give  [£  permutations.  Thus  the  x .  \p  permu- 
tation will  give  \q  terms  that  number,  or,  when  both  the 

a's  and  i's  are  distinguishable  among  themselves,  there 
will  he  x.\p  [^  distinct  permutations. 
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Similarly,  if  the  r  c*s  be  made  distingaisbable  by  suffixes, 
each  of  these  will  give  |r  permutations.    Thus,  on  the 

whole,  there  will  be  o^  [^    [£   |_r  permutations  when  all  the 

letters  are  distinct  from  each  other. 

But  on  this  latter  supposition  the  number  is  known  to 
be  [»  (Art.  484).     Hence 


whence 


a=z 


500.  The  result  of  the  last  article  may  be  obtained  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner. 

The  number  of  arrangements  required  is  the  same  as  the 
number  of  distinguishable  ways  in  which  n  things  whereof 
p  are  a's,  q  are  2's,  r  are  c's,  and  the  rest  unlike,  can  be 
arranged  in  n  places.  The  number  of  different  sets  of  jd 
places  that  can  be  selected  for  the  j)  a's  is  the  number  of 
combinations  of  n  things  p  together,   or   (Art.   490)  is- 

\p  jn-j) 
There  are  now  (n—j))  places  left  unoccupiedi  and  q  of 


n  — j5 
these  can  be  selected  for  the  q  i's  in  i 1  ways. 


Hence  the  number  of  different  ways  in  which  the  p  a's  and 
q  i's  can  be  placed  inj9  +  ;  of  the  places  is  the  product  of 

\n                    \n  — ;? 
these  two  numbers,  or  -. — — x   \ ,         >  that  is. 

[p  l»  -p     Ll  l^-p-i 


1^ 

18 


[p  Iql^-p-g 

There  are  now  («— i»— y)  places  left  vacant,  and  r  of 


n  —p—q 

these  can  be  taken  for  the  r  c's  in  -. — '  ways. 

\r    \  n  —p — q — r 
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Hence  the  total  nomber  of  diflting^uishable  ways  of  asBigning 
{p+q-^r)  places  to  the p  a's,  q  V%  and  r  c'b  is  the  product 
of  this  into  the  former  number,  or 


that   is, 


\P    [9    [a   \n^p-q^r 

If  all  the  remaining  letters  be  unlike,  they  can  be 
distributed  in  the  remaining  {n^p—q^-r)  places  in 
\n  —p—q—r  different  ways.     Hence  the  total  number  of 

distinguishable  arrangements  is 

' r— i — t" X  I  n  --p^q^r,  or =-—  . 

t£  Li  tl  |»-i^-g-y     ' ^^-^ l^  li.  Il 

501.  The  student  will  easily  see  that,  by  either  method 
of  proof,  if  there  had  been  9  quantities  of  another  kind 
alike,  an  additional  factor  [^  would  be  introduced  in  the  de- 
nominator of  the  fraction,  and  the  number  of  permutations 

\n 
would  be  , — j — = — i — . 

502.  There  is  an  almost  infinite  number  of  problems  of 
a  similar  nature  to  those  which  have  been  discussed  in  this 
chapter.  The  preceding  articles  contain  those  which  are 
most  important  for  algebraical  purposes,  and  the  principles 
which  have  been  employed  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
methods  to  be  employed  in  any  similar  questions  of  some- 
what greater  arithmetical  difficulty. 
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/ 
/ 


Examples. 


,  /X(-  .  '•>-  ^ 


1.  Find  the  number  of  words  of  three  letters  that  can  be 
formed  out  of  the  English  Alphabet. 

2.  In  how  many  different  ways  can  three  prizes  be  awarded 
to  a  class  of  fourteen  scholars  % 

3.  How  many  committees  of  four  can  be  formed  from  a 
council  consisting  of  13  members  ^  ^  . 

4.  A  Board  of  Education  consists  of  nine  mepibefs.  In 
how  many  different  ways  can  a  chairman  and  vice-chairman  be 
selected? 

5.  In  how  many  ways  can  a  party  of  twelve  be  selected      ^ 
from  a  company  of  100  soldiers)    In  how  many  of  these  will     ^ 
a  particular  soldier  be  found  %   :l 

6.  How  many  words  each  containing  one  vowel  and  two 
consonants  can  be  made  out  of  the  letters  of  the  word  ntMn^r  9- 
How  many  will  there  be  if  the  vowel  is  to  occupy  the 
middle  place  ? 

7.  Prove  that  the  greatest  number  of  combinations  that  can 
be  formed  with  2n  things,  each  containing  the  same  number, 
is  always  double  the  greatest  number  that  can  be  formed  witli 
2n  — 1  things. 

8.  If  the  number  of  combinations  of  2n  things  taken  n— 1 
together  be  the  number  of  combinations  of  2(n— 1)  things 
taken  n  together  as  132  is  to  35,  find  n. 

9.  If  the  number  of  permutations  of  2n  things  3  together  is 
equal  to  twice  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things  4  together, 
find  n. 

10.  If  the  greatest  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  r 
together  be  ^  o^  ^^  greatest  number  of  combinations  of 
n— 1  things,  find  n. 
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11.  If  m  denote  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things 
taken  2  together,  prove  that  the  number  of  combinations  of  m 
things  taken  2  together  is  equal  to  three  times  the  number  of 
combinations  of  ra-f  1  things  taken  4  together. 

12.  In  how  many  different  ways  can  a  party  of  six  people 
form  a  ring  ) 

1 3.  Find  the  number  of  arrangements  of  n  people  at  a  round 
table ;  one  of  them  being  supposed  to  occupy  a  particular  chair. 

14.  A  gentleman  invites  a  party  of  m+ra  friends  to  dinner, 
and  places  m  at  one  table  and  n  at  another,  both  tables  being 
round.  Find  the  number  of  ways  in  which  he  can  arrange 
them  among  themselves. 

15.  Out  of  six  ladies  and  eight  gentlemen,  how  many  different 
parties  can  be  formed,  each  consisting  of  three  ladies  and  four 
gentlemen  ? 

16.  Find  the  number  of  committees  that  can  be  formed  out 
of  a  House  of  Bepresentatives  containing  45  Liberals  and  50 
Conservatives,  each  committee  to  have  9  Liberals  and  10  Con- 
servatives. 

17.  What  is  the  number  of  distinct  arrangements  of  the 
letters  in  the  word  precipitate  ? 

18.  Find  the  same  thing  for  the  words  Mississippi,  Papa- 
toitoi,  Ngahauranga. 

19.  How  many  words  containing  two  vowels  and  three  con- 
sonants can  be  formed  out  of  21  consonants  and  5  vowels? 
How  many  will  there  be  if  the  vowels  are  to  occupy  the  even 
places) 

20.  Prove  that  [2»=1  .3  .  5  . 7...(2n— 1)  .  2»|».  Hence 
show  that  the  number  of  combinations  of  2n  things  n  together  is 

1.3.5...(2n-l).2* 

E 

21.  Prove  that  the  number  of  ways  in  which  p  positive  signs 
'**^^  n  negative  signs  can  be  placed  in  a  row  so  that  no  twQ 
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negative  Bigns  shall  be  together  is  equal  to  the  number  of  com- 
binations of  (;>  + 1)  things  taken  n  together. 

22.  If  Jjr  denote  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things 
T  together,  prove  independently  that 

T  •  f^ijf  ^  ft  •  n -^  Of j« 

From  6  ladies  and  5  gentlemen  in  how  many  ways  could 
you  arrange  sides  for  a  game  of  croquet,  so  that  there  should 
be  two  ladies  and  one  gentleman  on  each  side  1 

23.  If  the  permutations  of  the  things  a^j  a^i  a,, ...,  a^  be  taken 
all  together,  and  Q^  be  the  number  of  ways  in  which  no  one 
of  the  suffixes  indicates  the  place  which  the  corresponding 
thing  holds  in  the  permutations,  show  that 

55  55 

24.  If  ,C,+i  =  264  •+i^''  =  40  — » ^"  ^^  "*"^  ^' 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

ARITHMETICAL  AND  HABMONICAL  PBOGBESSION. 

503.  A  8BRIE8  of  tenoB  such  that  each  is  greater,  or  less, 
than  the  preceding  by  a  constant  difference,  is  called  an 
Arithmetical  Progression. 

The  first  term  and  the  magnitude  and  sign  of  the  common 
difference  between  each  term  and  the  preceding  being  given, 
it  is  obviously  possible  to  determine  by  repeated  additions 
or  subtractions  the  value  of  any  succeeding  term.  It  will  be 
shown  that  it  is  also  possible  to  express  the  sum  of  any 
number  of  terms  in  terms  of  the  same  two  quantities  and 
the  number  of  terms. 

504.  The  series 

1  +  2  +  3  +  4  +  .. . 

is  an  arithmetical  progression,  the  first  term  being  unity 
and  the  common  difference  also  unity. 

The  series 

3  +  2|  +  2  +  l|  +  ... 

is  also  an  arithmetical  progression,  the  first  term  being  3 
and  the  common  difference  —  i.  The 'common  difference 
is  always  taken  to  be  the  algebraical  quantity  obtained  by 
subtracting  any  term  &om  the  next  succeeding  term. 

605.  If  the  first  term  be  denoted  by  a,  and  the  common 
difference  by  d,  the  second  term  is  a  +  ^,  the  third  a  +  2  J, 
and  so  on.    The  series  of  terms  is  represented  as  below. 

1,        2,  3,  4,  6,      .       6      

a,    a+dy    fl  +  2rf,    a+3d,    a+4d,    a  +  5d 
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The  number  in  the  upper  of  these  two  lines  is  the  number 
of  that  term  in  the  series  which  is  written  below. 

The  coef&cient  of  d  increases  by  unity  in  passing  from 
term  to  term,  since  each  term  is  obtained  by  adding  d  to 
the  previous  one.  The  number  which  denotes  the  term 
also  similarly  increases  by  unity  from  term  to  term.  In 
the  terms  written  down,  the  coefficient  of  d  is  less  by  unity 
than  the  number  which  denotes  the  position  of  the  term 
in  the  series.  As  these  two  numbers  increase  at  the  same 
rate,  the  difference  between  them  must  remain  always  the 
same.  Hence  in  the  ffi^  term  the  coefficient  of  d  must  be 
»  — 1,  and  the  rfi^  term  must  be  a  +  («— l)rf.  If  this  n^^ 
term  be  denoted  by  /,  we  have 

/  =  fl  +  («-l)rf;  (1) 

whence  it  also  follows  that 

a  =  /-(«- l)rf. 

506.  If  s  denote  the  sum  of  the  first  it  terms  of  the 

series, 

^  =  a  +  (a  +  rf)  +  («  +  2rf)  +  ...  +  {a  +  («-l)rf}. 

Writing  the  terms  in  the  reverse  order,  and  remembering 
that  as  any  term  is  obtained  by  adding  d  to  the  one  before, 
so  it  can  also  be  obtained  by  subtracting  d  from  the 
following  one, 

*  =  /+(;— rf)  +  (/—2rf)+ •..  +  {/-(»— l)rf}. 

Adding  the  equal  quantities  on  both  sides  of  these  two 
equations,  it  follows  that 

2*  =  (a  +  /)  +  (a  +  /)  +  («  +  0+—  to  »  terms 
=  n{a  +  l). 

Hence  *=|(a  +  /);  (2) 

or,  since  /  =  a  +  («—  1)  rf, 

•  =  ?{2a  +  («-l)4.  (3) 
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507.  The  formulae  (1)  and  (3)  suffice  for  the  solution  of 
all  problems  relating  to  arithmetical  progression.  Such 
problems  are  of  two  classes.  In  the  first  class,  the  values 
of  a  and  d  are  given,  and  by  means  of  (1)  and  (3)  every 
other  requii*ed  result  about  the  progression  can  be  deter- 
mined. In  the  second  class,  some  two  conditions  which  the 
progression  is  to  satisfy  are  stated :  from  these  conditions, 
by  means  of  (1)  and  (3),  the  values  of  a  and  d  can  always 
be  obtained,  and  then  any  further  result  can  be  investigated 
as  in  the  former  class. 

508.  An  important  problem  of  the  first  class  is  that  of 
the  determination  of  the  number  of  terms  of  a  given 
progression  whose  sum  is  a  given  quantity. 

Here  a,  d  are  known  since  the  progression  is  given,  and 
«  is  also  known ;  n  is  required. 
From  (3),  multiplying  out, 

«  =  ^w  +  -^-- — i  d 
2 

ffid      nd 

=  „(«__)  +  _.„«. 

From  this  equation  two  values  of  n  can  be  determined 
by  the  ordinary  process  of  solving  a  quadratic  equation. 
If  either  value  o(  n  he  b,  positive  integer  this  gives  the 
required  number  of  terms.  A  fractional  or  negative  value 
of  n  is  irrelevant,  regarded  as  a  solution  of  the  problem 
considered,  though  an  interpretation  may  be  found  for 
such  a  value  by  seeking  some  other  problem  to  which  it 
applies. 

500.  Let  it,  for  instance,  be  required  to  find  how  many 
terms  of  the  series  1 1  +  9  +  7  + ...  amount  to  32.    If  n  be 
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the  required  number,  the  formula  (3)  of  Art.  506  gives, 
since  a  =  11,  d  =  — 2,  9  =  32, 

32  =  |{22  +  («-l)(-2)} 

=  11«— «(«— l) 

=  12«— «*, 

whence  «*— 12«  +  32  =  0  ; 

which  gives    «  =:  4  or  8. 

Here  both  values  are  admissible.  The  first  four  terms 
are  11,  9,  7,  5,  the  sum  of  which  is  32  ;  while  the  first  eight 
terms  are  11,  9,  T,  6,  3,  1,  —1,  —3,  the  sum  of  which  is 
also  32. 

510.  As  an  example  of  the  second  class  of  problems,  let 
it  be  required  to  insert  n  arithmetical  means  between  two 
given  quantities  a  and  h.  The  problem  means,  to  find  n 
quantities  x^y  a^y.,,x^y  such  that  the  whole  set,  a,  o^i, 
^2)^3  V  ^119  ^  shall  be  in  arithmetical  progression. 

Here  a  being  the  first  term,  b  is  evidently  the  {n  +  2)^. 
Hence  if  /2  be  the  common  difierence 


i  =  fl  +  («+2-l)rf,    by(l), 
=  a  +  («  +  l)rf; 

whence  d  =  — -  •  (a) 

»+l  ^  ' 

Hence  d  is  known,  and   the  value   of  x^^  x^   can   be 

determined  by  (l).    Thus  x^  being  the  r+  1*^  term  of  the 

series, 

x^  =  a^rd 

rlb^a) 
«+l 
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611.  A  special  case  of  the  last  article  is  the  discovery  of 
a  single  arithmetic  mean  between  a  and  i,  that  is,  a  quantity 
X  such  that  a,  or,  h  are  in  arithmetic  progression. 

The  formula   (a)  and  {p)  of  the  last  article,   putting 

«  =  1,  give  a  =  — —  and  x  =  — ^  • 

This  latter  result  can  be  obtained  more  easily  firom  the 
consideration  that  if  a,  x^  I  be  in  arithmetic  progression, 
it  follows  from  the  definition  of  Art.  503  that 

a?— a  =  J— a?; 
whence  transposing, 

or  X  =  — -—  • 

2 

612.  As  another  problem  of  the  same  class,  let  it  be 
given  that  the  ^^  term  of  an  arithmetic  progression  is  x 
and  the  ^^  term  is  y,  required  the  »***  term  and  the  sum 
of  n  terms.  Here  /?,  ^,  x^  y  are  supposed  to  be  known 
quantities. 

Let  a  be  the  first  term  and  d  the  common  difierence  of 
the  progression.  The  jo*^  term  will  be  a  +  (jo— l)rf,  and 
the  j*^  term  a  +  (y— l)r/. 

Hence,  by  the  given  conditions. 

From  these  two  equations  the  two  unknown  quantities 

a  and  d  can  be  found.     Subtracting  the  second  from  the 

first, 

{p'-q)d-x-y\ 

.  ,     a?— y 

whence  a=  — '-• 
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Snbstitating  in  the  first  equation 

a  +  (/?-l) — ^  =  fl?; 
whence  a  =  «— (»— 1) — - 

Hence  the  nl^  tenn,  which,  by  (1),  is  a  +  («  —  1)  rf, 

and,  by  (3),  the  sum  of  n  terms  can  similarly  be  deter- 
mined. 

518.  The  n^^  term  of  any  series  is  conveniently  denoted 
by  a  symbol  such  as  u^j  the  suffix  indicating  the  position 
of  the  particular  term  in  the  series*  In  all  cases  of  series 
proceeding  according  to  any  law,  t^^^  is  a  function  of  n 
(Arts.  165,  475). 

In  the  case  of  an  arithmetical  progression,  the  n}^  term 

has  been  shown  to  be  a  +  n^  1  d.     Hence  in  this  case, 

w,  =  a  +  (n—l)d 

Thus  u^j  regarded  as  a  function  of  »,  is  an  expression 
of  the  first  degree,  or  a  linear  expression  in  n  (Art&  88, 
139). 

Conversely,  an  arithmetic  series  can  always  be  discovered 
whose  nf^  term  shall  be  represented  by  any  expression  of 


I 

Y  I 
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the  first  degree  in  n.  For  let  the  given  expression  be 
p  +  ji».  Then  if  ^  be  taken  equal  to  j  and  a—d  to  J9,  this 
becomes  identical  with  {a—d^-^-nd. 

Hence  a-^d^jf 

d  =  q. 

Therefore  a  =  p  +  q. 

The  required  series  has  therefore  p-^-q  for  its  first  term, 
and  q  for  the  common  difierence  between  consecutive 
terms. 

514.  The  sum  of  n  terms  of  a  series  is  conveniently 
denoted  by  s^.  Hence  in  the  case  of  an  arithmetic 
progression 

*»=(^-f)«+|^'-  (Art.  608) 

Thus  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  an  arithmetic  progression  is 
an  expression  of  the  second  degree  in  n  (Art.  139). 

Conversely,  an  arithmetic  series  can  always  be  found  such 
that  the  sum  of  n  terms  shall  be  represented  by  any 
expression  of  the  form  pn  +  qn\ 

For  let  a  and  d  be  taken  so  as  to  satisfy  the  two 

conditions 

d 

d 

whence  a  =  p-^q^  d=  2q. 

Then  pn  +  qn^  =  (a  —  -)  »  +  -«*,. 

or  pn  +  qn^  is  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  an  arithmetic 
progression  whose  first  term  is  a  or  p-\-q  and  common 
difierence  d  ot  2q. 
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515.  The  subject  of  Harmonical  Progression  is  closely 
connected  with  that  of  Arithmetical  Progression.  Before 
entering  on  it  a  preliminary  definition  must  be  given  of 
the  term  '  reciprocal.' 

Two  numbers  whose  product  is  unity  are  called  reci- 
procal numbers  and  each  is  said  to  be  the  reciprocal  of  the 
other. 

Thus  if  ad  =  1,  a  is  the  reciprocal  of  d,  and  h  is  that 
of  a. 

From  the  relations  ai  =  1,  it  follows  that  a  =  -r   and 

0 

i  =  -.    Thus  the  i^eciproc^l  of  a  may  also  be  defined  as 

being  -• 

1  4.5 
As  examples  the  iseciprocal  of  2  is  -,  and  that  of  -  is  -• 

2  5       4 

616.  A  series  of  numbers  is  said  to  be  in  harmonical 
progression  when  their  reciprocals  are  in  arithmetical 
progression. 

Thus  all  problems  relating  to  quantities  in  harmonical 
progression  can  be  solved  by  taking  the  reciprocals  of 
these  quantities  and  using  the  formulae  relating  to  arith- 
metical progression. 

517.  The  discovery  of  n  harmonical  means  between  two 
given  quantities  a  and  h  depends  on  the  investigation  of  n 

arithmetical  means  between  -  and  t  * 

a         0 

If  the  harmonic  means  be  called  2^,  z^^  z^^,..z^i  so  that 
the  (»  + 2)  numbers      a^    z    z       eh 

are  in  harmonical  progression,  the  (»+  2)  numbers 

1111  11 

a    z^    z^    z^        z^    0 

will  be  in  arithmetical  progressioiu 
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If  d  be  the  common  difference  of  this  latter,  by  (1)  of 
Art.  505,  I       1 

whence  d  = f  , V 

Hence,  since  -  is  the  r  +  1*^  term  of  the  series, 

-  =  -  +  rrf 


z^      a 


-1  ^    /I       1\ 

__  («— r+l)i  +  fa 

Hence  z^  =  /      !!liu  .  ^^  • 

518.  The  particular  case  of  inserting  one  harmonical 
mean  z  between  two  quantities  a  and  b  may  be  either  de- 
duced from  the  last  article  by  putting  «  =  1,  r  =  1,  whence 

0  nh 

z  =  — -  ;   or  may  be  independently  investigated  thus. 

^  .  .  .111. 

If  a,  z^  b  are  in  harmonic  progression,  -  >  "  >  t  »re  in 

arithmetic  progression.    Hence  by  the  definition  of  Art.  503 

z      a^  b       z' 

2       1       1 
whence  -  =  -  +  ^  ; 

z      a       0 

and,  getting  rid  of  fractions, 

2ab  =zz{a  +  b), 

2ab 

or  z  =  ——.  • 

619.  There  is  no  general  formula  for  the  sum  of  n  terms 
of  a  harmonical  progression. 
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EXAMSLBS. 

Find  the  nth  term  and  the  sum  of  n  teims  in  each  of  the 
following  series : — 

1-  l+f  +  i  +  ....  2.  1  +  3  +  6+.... 

3.  2  +  2J  +  3  +  ....  4.  f  +  J+2+.... 

6.  11  +  9  +  7+....  6.  15+^+16+.... 

7.  4  +  3  +  2+....  8.  1+J  +  0  +  .... 
9.  0+1  +  2+.... 

10.  (a+J)«+(a«+6^)+(a-6)»+.... 

11.  (n-l)  +  (n-2)  +  (n-3)+ 


14.  13  +  9+6+....  16.  -6-3J-2-.... 

16.  ~-2i  +  l»  +  6+.... 

17.  Find  how  many  terms  of  a  series,  whose  first  term  is 
unity  and  third  term  is  6,  amount  to  169. 

18.  The  fourth  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression  is  7, 
the  eighth  tenn  is  15;  find  the  v^  term  and  the  som  of  n 
tenns. 

■  19.  The  third  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression  is  «,  and 
the  fifth  term  /;  find  the  thirteenth  term  and  the  sum  of 
n  terms. 

Find  the  nth  term  in  each  of  the  harmonical  series : — 
20.  l+i+i  +  ....  21.  l  +  *  +  2+.... 

22.  i  +  |  +  i+....  23.  1  +  4-2. 

24.  1,  2,  00,-2. 

26.  The  first  term  of  a  harmonical  progression  is  unity,  the 
third  term  is  \ ;  find  the  tenth  term. 
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26.  The  first  term  of  a  harmonical  progression  is  unity,  the 
sum  of  the  first  three  terms  is  ^,  find  the  progression. 

27.  How  many  terms  of  the  series  11  +  9  +  7+.. .  amount 
to  20? 

28.  If  the  mth  and  nth  terms  of  an  arithmetic  progression 
be  M  and  N^  find  the  p^  term. 

29.  If  -  =  -  .,  ,  ,  then  «  is  a  harmonic  mean  between 
X  and  y. 

30.  Find  17  harmonic  means  between  1  and  -^7. 

31.  If  = = ,  and  «,  g^,  r  be  in  arithmetical 

px  qy  rz 

progression,  then  9?,  y,  z  are  in  harmonical  progression. 

32.  If  «  be  the  sum  of  any  number  of  tenns  of  the  series 
1  +  2  +  3+...,  prove  that  8«+l  is  always  a  square.  How 
many  terms  of  the  series  must  be  taken  to  make  21  ? 

33.  Find  the  arithmetic  series  whose  fourth  term  is  3,  and 
the  sum  of  seven  terms  is  21. 

34.  S^,  S^,  S^sjce  the  sums  of  three  series  of  n  terms  each 
in  arithmetical  progression,  the  first  term  of  each  being  unity 
and  their  common  differences  in  harmonical  progression ;  prove 
that  ^  ^  2S,S,-S,S,-S,S, 

35.  ii  and  B  go  round  the  world ;  A  goes  east  one  mile  the 
first  day,  two  the  second,  and  so  on  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression. B  goes  west  at  the  uniform  rate  of  twenty  miles 
a  day.  Find  when  they  will  meet,  and  interpret  the  negative 
answer.    The  circuit  of  the  world  being  23661  miles. 


CHAFFER   XIX. 


GEOMETBICAL  PROGBESSION. 


620.  A  SESIES  of  numbers  such  that  each  is  equal  to  the 
preceding  multiplied  by  a  constant  factor  is  called  a  series 
of  numbers  in  Geometrical  Progression. 

Anticipating  here  the  definition  of  the  ratio  of  a  number 
a  to  another  number  b  (Art.  644)  as  being  measured  by  the 

fraction  7-,  the  common  factor  is  the  ratio  of  each  term  to 
6 

the  preceding  one.     Hence  this  fiEictor  is  usually  called  the 
common  ratio  of  the  series. 

621.  Let  a  represent  the  first  term,  and  r  the  common 
ratio.  Then  since  each  term  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  preceding  term  by  r,  the  second  term  is  ar,  the  third  at^, 
the  fourth  ar^,  and  so  on.  The  index  of  r  increases  by 
unity  &om  term  to  term  and  is  always  less  by  unity  than 
the  number  of  the  term.  Hence  the  n^  term  is  ar*-^ ;  or, 
denoting  the  n}^  term  by  u^, 

u.  =  ar-^  (1) 

622.  Let  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  be  denoted  by  «». 
Hence      *,  =  a-{'ar'\-ar^'\'ar^'\-  ...  +ar'^^^. 

Then         r*„  ^  ar'\'ar^-\'ar^+  ...  +ar*"^  +  flr*. 

Subtracting  the  second  of  these  equations  &om  the  first, 
all  the  terms  on  the  right  hand  except  the  first  in  the  first 
row  and  the  last  in  the  second  row  disappear,  and 

*•(!-'•)  =  «-«^> 

1— r* 
or  *,  =  ay— ^.  (2) 

If  r  be  less  than  unity,  r9^  is  less  than  9^ ,  and  the  sub- 
traction gives  a  positive  result  on  each  side.    If  r  be  greater 
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than  unity  it  woold  be  more  convenient  to  subtract  the 
upper  equation  from  the  lower,  and  the  result  would  be 

f*— 1 
or  9^^a-—^.  (3) 

The  form  (2)  is  more  convenient  when  r  is  less,  and  the 

r*— 1 
form  (3)  when  r  is  greater  than  unity,  but  since is 

1  — r* 
algebraically  equal  to  :j >  either  form  may  be  safely  used 

in  either  case. 

623.  The  formulae  of  the  last  article  give  the  means  of 
solving  any  problem  involving  a  finite  number  of  quantities 
in  geometrical  progression.     (Compare  Art.  507.) 

Let  it  be  required,  for  instance,  to  insert  n  geometrical 
means  between  a  and  h\  that  is,  to  find  n  quantities 
^1)^2)  5^3)  •••yn^uch  that  the  whole  series 

may  be  in  geometrical  progression. 

If  r  be  the  common  ratio,  h  is  the  «+  2*^  term  of  the 
series,  and  must  therefore,  by  (1),  be  equal  to  ar*"*"^. 
Hence  i  -=  ar^"^^ ; 

therefore  f»+i  =  - , 

whence  y,,  the  jb***  of  the  means  which  is  the  {p  + 1)*^  term 
of  the  series,  is  given  hy  the  equation 

1 
=  (a*-'+i  J')«+^  (a) 
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624.  The  particular  case  of  the  insertion  of  one  geome- 
trical mean  y  between  a  and  d,  may  be  deduced  from  (a)  of 
the  last  article  by  patting  n  and  p  each  eqnal  to  nnity.  We 
thus  get  y^  ^^jji  (^j 

The  same  result  may  be  obtained  independently  from  the 
consideration  that  i£  a^y,  b  are  in  geometrical  progression 
the  quotient  of  each  term  by  the  preceding  must  be  the 
same  (Art.  520).    Whence  in  this  case 

or,  multiplying  these  equals  by  ay,      OJ 

y  =  ab, 
whence  y  =s  {ab)i. 

625.  In  Arts.  511  and  518  it  has  been  shown  that  if 
X  and  z  be  the  arithmetical  and  harmonical  means  be- 
tween a  and  b, 

a  +  b 


( 

r  J-- 


Of  = 


z  = 


2    ' 
2ab 


Hence         scz  =  —  —  x r  ^ab  =y^         (Art.  524) 

y  being  the  geometrical  mean  between  a  and  b. 
Hence,  since  xz  =  y*, 

X      y' 

or  «,  jr,  j?  are  in  geometrical  progression. 

626.  The  connection  between  x^y,  z,  a,  b  may  be  geome- 
trically illustrated. 

Let  the  line  OA  represent  a,  and  OB  represent  b. ' 
If  .iJS  be  bisected  in  (7,  since  AC  -=■  CB,  it'  follows  that 
OC^OA  :=z  OB^OC\  whence  OA,  00,  OB  are  in  arith- 
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metical  progression,   and    OC  is  the  arithmetical   mean 

between  OA  and  OB, 

With  C  as  centre  and  CA  as  radius  describe  a  semi-circle 

on  AB  as  diameter ;  and  draw  OP  firom  0  to  touch  this 

circle.  Join  PA^  PBy 
and  draw  PiVperpen- 
dicular  on  AB, 

Since  OP  touches 
the  circle  and  OAB 
cuts  it,  the  square  on 
OP  is  equal  to  the 

rectangle  contained  by  OA,  OB,  or,  replacing  the  lines 

hy  the  numbers  which  represent  them, 

Oi^=  OA.OB, 

OA       OP 
whence  OP  =  OB' 

or  OP  is  the  geometrical  mean  between  OA  and  OB, 

Again,  the  angle  OP  A  is  equal  to  the  angle  PBA  in  the 
alternate  segment,  which  again  is  equal  to  the  angle  APN, 
because  the  triangles  ANP,  APB  are  similar.  Hence  PA 
bisects  the  angle  OPN ;  and  PB,  which  is  perpendicular  to 
PA,  since  the  angle  in  a  semicircle  is  a  right  angle,  must 
bisect  the  angle  between  PiVand  OP  produced. 

Hence,  by  Euclid  V^-  3»  ^0  ~  PO ' 

NB     NP 
and,  by  Euclid  VI.  a,  5o  =  po ' 


whence 


or 


11A_NB 
AO'^BO' 

ON-OA_  OB-ON 
OA      '^       OB      ' 


ON  ON 

^^  OA"  OB' 
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and,  dividing  these  equals  by  ON^ 

1111 


OA      ON      ON      OB' 

whence  ^>    ^j^i   j^n  *"*    ^^  arithmetical  progression, 

and  therefore  OA^  ON,  OB  are  in  harmonical  progression 
(Art.  516),  or  ON  is  the  harmonic  mean  between  OA 
and  OB. 

If  CP  be  joined,  since  the  angle  OPC  is  a  right-angle, 
the   triangle    ONP    is   similar   to    OPC,   and    therefore 

ON      OP 

^~p  =  — ;  whence  ON,  OP,  OC  are  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression. 

627.  The  following  is  another  methtxl  of  comparing  the 
conditions  that  three  quantities  shall  be  in  arithmetical, 
geometrical,  and  harmonical  progression  respectively. 

If  a^  i,  c  be  in  arithmetical  progression,  by  the  definition 
of  Art.  503,  a— i  ^b—c,  which  may  be  written 

If  a,  i,  c  be  in  geometrical  progression,  by  the  definition 

of  Art.  520,  7-  =  ->  or  a(?  =  i*;  whence,  subtracting  each 

0       c 

of  these  equals  £rom  ab, 

ab^W'  =  ab^ac, 

or  b  (tf — 4)  =  a  {b-^c), 

or,  dividing  these  equals  by  ip^c)  b, 

^■^*=f.  (2) 

b-c      b  ^  ^ 

I{a,b,che  in  harmonical  progression,  by  the  definition 
of  Art.  516, 

b      a  "^  c       b 
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ab    ^    be  ^ 
whence,  multiplying  these  equals  by  ah  and  dividing  by 

a — i ab a  ,^ 

Hence  in  the  three  cases  the  fraction  -7 —  is  equal  to 

a     a     a  .    , 

-I  v->  -  respectively. 

The  condition  (3)  is  sometimes  g^veii  as  the  definition  of 

harmonical  progression. 

628.  The  sum  of  n  terms  of  a  geometrical  progression 

1  — r" 
has  been  shown  to  be      a •  (Art.  622) 

Supposing  r  to  be  less  than  unity,  the  second  term  in 
the  numerator,  r",  diminishes  as  n  increases.  Hence  the 
9um  cf  the  9eries  to  n  termt  continually  approaches  nearer  to 

the  value . 

1— f 

Since    «,  =  -^ ' 

1— r 

a  ar* 


1— r      1— f 
the  difference  between  *.  and  — ^^  is  ^ — ,  or  r*  «-.     The 


a  ar^ 


1— r      1— r' 


difference  continually  diminishes  as  n  increases,  as  has  been 
already  observed. 

It  may  be  further  asserted  that  by  making  n  sufficiently 
large  the  value  ofr*s^  can  be  made  lees  than  any  number  how- 
ever  smaU, 

If  this  be  granted,  it  follows  that  the  sum  of  the 
geometrical  series  carried  on  absolutely  to  infinity  must 

be .     The  symbol  00,  read  infinity,  is  frequently  used 

1  — r 
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to  denote  a  nnmber  to  the  magnitade  of  which  no  limit 
can  be  assigned,  and  thns  in  this  case  we  may  write 

^«  =  A--  (4) 

629.  The  trnth  of  this  equation  depends  upon  the  two 

statements  in  italics.    For  if  ««  be  not  equal  to it  must 

1— r 

differ  from  it  by  some  finite  quantity  x.    Then,  in  virtue  of 

preceding  statements,  by  taking  n  sufficiently  large,  s^  can 

be  made  to  differ  from by  less  than  x.  however  small 

X  may  be.    Also,  as  »  is  increased  «»  keeps  approaching 

nearer  to .     Hence  ««  must  be  nearer  to than  ^, 

l—t^  1— r 

.  ^  a  ^ 

is,  that  is,  *«  cannot  differ^/roin  --^—  by  so  much  as  x, 

^  1— r 

Hence  the  supposition  that  *•  differs  from by  any 


itjife 


finite  quantit^is  false,  and  ««  must  therefore  be  absolutely 
equal  to  -j • 

630.  The  theorem  of  the  last  article  is  so  important  that 
it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  illustrate  the  second  statement 
in  italics  by  a  few  particular  examples. 

Let,  for  instance,  ^  =  ^  *     Then  the  first  ten  powers  of  r 

111111      1       1       1       ,1 

are   —  >  —  >  "■  >  —  >  —  >  —  >  y  >  and • 

2     4     8     16     32     64     128     256     512  1024 

Hence  r^^  <  r^^  <  —  <  -001,  the  symbol  <  being 
used  as  an  abbreviation  for  the  words  '  is  less  than/  Con- 
sequently r^^  <  —^ ;  and  by  taking  n  sufficiently  large, 
this  latter  quantity,  which  is  decimally  written  as  dn—  1 
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ciphers  and  a  unit  to  follow,  can  evidently  be  made  less 

than  any  g^ven  measurable  or  conceivable  quantiiy. 

6 
Suppose,  again,  that  ^  =  - '  the  successive  powers  of  r  are 

6 

:7'x;r»  i:ns'*  rs7rr>  of  which  the  last  is  less  than  ^r.    Hence 
6    36     216     1296  2 

r*  <  - ;  whence  by  the  previous  oaleulation 


'-<(!) 


10  1  1 

<  .-rs.  and  f *®*  < 


2)  103*  10^» 

Hence,  as  in  the  former  case,  by  taking  m  sufficiently 
large,  r^  can  be  made  less  than  any  conceivable  quantity 
however  small. 

The  nearer  r  approaches  to  unity,  the  higher  power  of  it 
will  have  to  be  taken  before  its  value  comes  below  any 
given  small  quantity,  but  by  taking  a  efficiently  high 
power,  the  object  can  alWays  be  obtained  provided  r  is  at 
all  less  than  unity. 

The  symbol  <  has  been  used  for  the  words  '  is  less  than.' 
The  symbol  >  is  similarly  frequently  used  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion for  the  words  ^  is '  or  '  are  greater  than.' 

531.  The  formulae  (1)  of  Art.  521,  (2)  and  (3)  of  Art  622, 
and  (4)  of  Art.  528  are  the  fundamental  formulae  of  the 
subject  of  Geometrical  Progression.  They  may  be  repeated 
here  «^  ^  ar'''\  (1) 

1— r*  f*— 1 

9m  =  ~ >  where  r  <  1.  (4) 

1— f  ^  ' 

632.  A  repeating  or  circulating  decimal  is  an  instance  of 
a  geometrical  progression  carried  on  to  infinity.  Thus  the 
decimal  -43527  is  a  concise  expression  for  the  series 

43        527       527       527  . 

10*  ■*"  io«  "*■  io«  ■*■  10^1  ■^••' 
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The. terms  of  this  after  the  first  form  a  geometrical  series 

627  .  1 

whose  first  term  a  is  —r  and  whose  common  ratio  f  is  r-;,  • 

Hence  the  valne  of  the  repeating  decimal  is 

527 

43  10* 

+ 


10*'    1  _  A_ 
103 

__43  627 


10«  ^  10^(103-1) 

_  43(10^-1)  + 527 
""       102(103-1)      ' 

_  43000-43+527 
""         100x999 

_  43627-43 
""   99900   ' 

a  result  which  agrees  with  the  ordinary  mle   given  in 
treatises  on  Arithmetic. 

633.  In  the  general  case  we  may  suppose  that  the  non- 
repeating part  1  contains  p  figures  and  the  repeating  part 

Q  contains  q  figures. 

p 
The  value  of  the  non-repeating  part  is  therefore  —l  i  that 

of  the  first  period      ^^^ ,  and,  since  each  of  the  repeating 

periods  begins  q  places  after  the  first  figure  of  the  previous 
one,  the  successive  periods  really  represent 

and  so  on.     Hence  the  whole  value  of  the  fraction  is 

p        q         q 


10'        10^«       lO*^*' 
of  which  the  terms  after  the  first  are  a  geometrical  pro- 
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g^ession  whose  first  term  is  -^^^  and  whose  common  ratio 
is  j-^;   the  sum  of  these  tenns  to  infinity  is  therefore, 

by  (4),  Q 

10^^'       or  ^ 


Hence  the  whole  fraction  = 


lO'^ClO'-l) 


10'        10«'(10«-1) 

_f(lOg--l)4-Q 
""     10''(10«-1) 

^  (Piog-fQ)~P 

10*»(10«-1)     ' 

Now  PlO'+  Q  is,  in  accordance  with  the  decimal  sys- 
tem of  notation,  the  number  obtained  by  writing  down 
the  p  figures  of  P  and  after  them  the  q^  figures  of  Q  as 
one  number.  Hence  the  numerator  is  the  result  obtained 
by  writing  down  in  order  the  non-repeating  part  of  the 
decimal  fraction  and  the  figures  in  one  period  as  one 
number,  and  subtracting  the  non-repeating  part. 

The  denominator  is  the  product  of  10*'(10*— l);  but 
10''— 1  is  a  number  less  by  unity  than  10',  and  this  is 
well  known  from  Arithmetic  to  be  a  number  made  up 
of  q  nines,  the  multiplication  of  which  by  10**  adds  p 
noughts  at  the  end. 

Hence  the  denominator  contains  as  many  nines  as  there 
are  figures  in  the  repeating  part  of  the  decimal  followed 
by  as  many  ciphers  as  there  are  figures  in  the  non-repeat- 
ing part. 

This  is  the  rule  given  in  treatises  on  Arithmetic. 

634.  Another  important  illustration  of  the  subject  of 
Geometrical  Progression  is  afibrded  by  the  calculation  of 
the  present  values  and  amounts  of  annuities. 


't- 


w 
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If  P  be  a  sum  oTmoniey,  the  amount  paid  for  its  use 
for  a  year  is  called  the  Interest  on  it  for  one  year.  This 
interest  is  usually  reckoned  at  so  much  for  each  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  number  of  pounds  paid  for  each  hundred 
pounds  is  called  the  rate  per  cent.     If  a?  be  the  rate  per 

cent.,  — —  will  be  the  fraction  of  any  sum,  as  £l,  paid 

for  the  use  of  that  sum,  or  the  interest  on  £l.  This 
fraction  is  usually  denoted  by  r. 

Hence  £Vr  is  the  interest  on  £P  for  one  year.  If  this 
interest  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  borrower  the  amount 
lent  during  the  second  year  is  really 

t^T^Pr)  or  £P(l+r). 

The  borrower  must  therefore  pay  interest  on  this  sum  and 
not  on  £P  only.  Hence  the  interest  during  the  second 
year  will  be  £rP(l  +r),  and  the  total  number  of  pounds 
sterling  due  from  the  borrower  at  the  end  of  two  years 
is  P(l+r)  +  rP(l+r),  or  P(l+r)(l+r),  or  P(l +/•)«. 

Similarly  if  the  interest  be  left  unpaid  for  another  year, 
the  total  amount  due  at  the  end  of  three  years  is 
P(l+/')^:  and,  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  reasoning, 
the  amount  due  at  the  end  of  n  years  is  P(l  +r)*. 

686.  This  sum  is  usually  called  the  amount  of  £P  at 
Compound  Interest  in  n  years. 

The  factor  1+r  represents  the  amount  of  £l   in  one 

year  at  the  g^ven  rate  of  interest.     The  single  letter  R 

is  usually  written  instead  of  1  +  /*•     Thus,  if  £M  represent 

the  amount  of  £P  in  n  years  at  the  rate  of  interest  £r 

for  £1, 

Jf=P(l+r)»  =  Pi2«.  (1) 

The  amounts  of  £Pin  1,  2,  3,...  n  years  are  thus  a 
series  of  terms  in  geometric  progression  whose  common 
ratio  is  B,. 

z 
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686.  The  difference  between  the  amoant  of  £P  in 
%  years  and  £P  is  the  total  sum  paid  for  the  use  of  £P 
for  n  years,  and  is  called  the  interest  on  £f  for  n  years. 
If  this  be  denoted  by  £1^ 

=  P(S»-1).  (2) 

637.  A  sum  of  money  dae  in  some  years'  time  is  not 
so  valuable  as  an  equal  sum  of  money  paid  at  present. 
The  present  value  of  a  sum  M  due  n  years  hence  is  a 
sum  such  that  its  stoount  in  n  years  at  the  obtainable 
compound  interest  will  be  M,  Hence  if  P  be  the  present 
value,  and  S  be  the  amount  of  £1  in  one  year  at  the 
standard  rate  of  interest, 

Pi?"=  Jf. 

Hence  P=^.  (3) 

The  present  value  of  a  sum  M  due  one  year  hence  is 

therefore  -jz-,  due  two  years  hence  is  ^,  and  so  on.    These 

present  values  obviously  form  a  geometrical  series  whose 

common  ratio  is  -^• 

The  difference  between  the  sum  M  due  n  years  hence 
and  its  present  value,  is  called  the  discount.  It  is  the 
amount  which  the  person  to  whom  the  money  is  due 
n  years  hence  may  forego  without  loss  in  return  for  having 
the  amount  paid  at  once.     If  £D  be  the  discount  on  £M^ 

D  =  M^P 
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638.  The  interest  on  £M  for  n  years  is  £Jf(5"-l). 
If  this  be  caUed  £I\  it  follows  from  (4) 

Hence  7'-2)  =  2)(i2--l). 

Bat  £2)(2Z--1)  is  the  interest  on  £J9. 

Hence  the  interest  on  a  given  sum  M  for  n  years  ex- 
ceeds the  discount  on  the  same  sum  for  the  same  time  by 
the  interest  on  the  diseoant. 

639.  An  annuity  for  a  fixed  nnmber  of  years  consists 
of  a  payment,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  of  a  certain  sum. 
Let  this  sum  be  £A.    Then  the  present  value  of  the  p^y- 

A 

ment  at  the  end  of  one  year  is,  by  Art.  637,  £-p-'   that 

A 
of  the  second  payment  is  £7^2'  ^^^  ^  ^^*     Hence,  if 

£IT»  denote  the  present  value  of  the  annuity,  the  latter 
being  supposed  to  continue  for  n  years, 

_A^       A  A^ 

"•"  B'^  m'^  •••  ■*'i2"* 

Thus  IT«  is  the  sum  of  a  geometrical  series  whose  first 
term  is  -^  and  common  ratio  ^  • 


Therefore        n,a=  — 

^~'R 

The  present  value  of  an  annuity  A  to  continue  for  ever 
is  given  by  the  formula 

z  % 
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This  last  result  is  obvious,  for  it  is  merely  the  statement 
that  £A  is  equal  to  i£r  Ilao,  the  interest  to  be  annually  paid 
for  the  use  of  £  [Too  (Art.  534). 

640.  The  sum  i£n.  is  a  sum  of  money  which  if  put  to 
interest  would  just  supply  the  payment  of  £A^  at  the  end 
of  each  of  n  years.  Obviously  this  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition to  be  satisfied  by  the  present  value  of  an  annuity, 
and  the  value  of  17^  can  be  calculated  from  this  condition. 

The  amount  of  £n«  at  the  end  of  one  year  is  £X\^E. 
When  £A  is  paid  there  remains  £(n,i?— J).  The  amount 
of  this  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  is  £.{^^R—A)R, 
After  the  payment  of  the  second  sum  of  £A  there  remains 
£(n,iS2-Jfi-J).  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  there 
will  similarly  remain  £(l\^W^AB?—AU^^A)\  and  by 
similar  reasoning  at  the  end  of  n  years  there  will  be  left 
je(n,/2"-^i2'-i-^iZ"-2...  J2Z2-Ji2-J).  If  this  be 
zero,  n,  will  be  the  required  present  value. 

Hence 

n^i2»  =  AU^"^  +  ^22*-2  + . . .  +  ^^2  ^  JiZ  +  A.       (a) 

The  right-hand  member  of  this  equation  is  a  geometrical 

series  whose  first  term  is  AR^"^  and  common  ratio  -jc' 

Ji 

Hence  its  sum  is 

— -T —  *"•  — «ri — 

B 
Therefore      n,2i"  =  - 


A-1 


the  same  value  as  before. 
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541.  The  equation  (a)  of  the  last  article  is  equivalent 
to  the  statement  that  the  amount  of  IT.  allowed  to  accu- 
mnlate  for  n  jea,rs  must  exactly  equal  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  of  A  due  at  the  end  of  one  year,  A  due  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  and  so  on,  all  allowed  to  accumulate 
to  the  date  of  the  last  payment  A  at  the  end  of  the  n^ 
year.  This  id  evidently  a  condition  which  the  present 
value  ought  to  satisfy. 

542.  The  present  value  of  an  annuity  to  commence  after 
p  years  and  last  for  q  years  can  be  calculated  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  adopted  in  Art.  539.  For  the  present 
values  of  the  !■*,  2°^, ...  j*^  payments  due  in  jo+ 1,  ;?  +  2,... 
p+q  years  will  be  respectively 

A        Jl_  a 

and  the  sum  of  all  these  will  be  the  present  value  re- 
quired.    But  this  sum  is  that  of  q  terms  of  a  geometric 

A  1 

progression  whose  first  term  is  j^p+i  and  common  ratio  -^. 

Hence  the  present  value  required  is  (Art.  522) 

i_-L  1 

A  Ji^       A     ^-^^ 


Examples. 


Find  the  nft^  term  and  the  sum  of  the  first  10  terms  of  each 
of  the  following  series  in  geometrical  progression : — 

1.  l  +  i  +  i  +  ...»  2.  l-i  +  f... 

3.  i-J  +  l---  4.1  +  2  +  4+.... 

5.  6  +  6  +  7i+.... 
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Find  the  sum  of  each  of  the  following  series  to  n  terms,  and 
in  all  possible  cases  to  infinity : — 

6.  1  — J  +  i-...  7.  2  — l  +  J.... 

—  —  \/3  -^  1 

8.  3+-/3+1  +  ....  9.  (y3+l)+l+  — 2 — +.... 

10.  6-26+125  —  ....       11.  6  +  3  +  1J+.... 

12.  fl  +  6+  —+.... 

a 

13.  Find  the  yalues  of  the  repeating  decimals  •428571 
and  0127. 

14.  Find  a  geometrical  progression  whose  first  term  is  unity 
and  whose  third  term  is  ^. 

15.  How  many  terms  of  the  series  1  +  2  +  4+...  amount  to 
1023) 

16.  If  the  pthj  gthj  fth  jth  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progres- 
sion be  in  geometrical  progression,  prove  that  p—q,q^r,r^3 
are  in  geometrical  progression. 

17.  There  are  two  geometrical  series  whose  common  ratios 
are  x  and  y.  It  is  found  that  the  differences  of  their  first  three 
terms  are  in  arithmetical  progression,  and  the  sums  of  those 
terms  in  harmonical  progression.     Prove  that 

(«+y)(l-a;)(l-y)  =  0. 

18.  The  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  15,  5\^3,  5,...  is  |^  of 
the  sum  to  infinity.    Find  n. 

19.  The  sum  of  2n   terms   of  a  geometrical  series  whoEe 
ratio  is  r  is  — ^ — - — /  of  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms, 
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and  the  sum  of  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  terms  is  f  ^  of  the  sum 
of  the  second  and  fourth  terms  :  find  r  and  n. 

20.  If  a,b,c;d,,,.l  be  n  terms  in  geometrical  progression, 
prove  that /y/a6cd...Z  =  -v^a/. 
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21.  Prove  that  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  arithmetic  and 
geometric  means  between  any  two  quantities  is  equal  to  the 
arithmetic  mean  between  their  square  roots. 

22.  S^  £r  and  2  denote  the  sum  of  a  geometrical  series 
to  n  terms,  2n  terms  and  infinity  respectively.     Prove  that 

-- — -  .  S  is  independent  of  n. 

23.  If  8^,  8^y  8^he  the  sums  of  a  geometrical  progression  to  n 
terms,  2n  terms  and  3n  terms  respectively;  shew  that 

«i(*8-«s)  =  («2-«i)"- 

24.  If  a  series  of  terms  in  arithmetical  progression  be 
collected  in  order  into  groups  of  n  terms  and  the  terms  of  each 
group  be  added  together,  the  results  form  an  arithmetical 
progression  whose  common  difference  is  n'  x  original  common 
difference. 

If  this  process  be  repeated  on  the  second  series  to  form  a 
third,  and  so  on,  and  if  a,.,  6,.  be  the  first  term  and  common 
difference  of  the  r^  series,  then  Oj  — Jftj,  a,— J6j,  a,— iftj**- 
form  a  geometrical  progression  whose  common  ratio  is  n, 

25.  The  sum  of  six  terms  of  the  series  1  — a?\/  — 1  — «■+ ...  is 
65  times  the  sum  to  infinity.     Find  x, 

26.  The  arithmetic  mean  between  two  numbers  exceeds  the 
harmonic  by  1,  and  twice  the  square  of  the  arithmetic  mean 
exceeds  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  geometric  and  harmonic 
means  by  11.    Find  the  numbers. 

!      L     ? 

27.  If  a,  6,  6  be  positive  integers  and  a^,   h^,  c^  be   in 

geometrical  progression,  shew  that  a**,  6«*«*,  c^*  are  also  in 
geometrical  progression. 

28.  If  an  arithmetical,  geometrical  and  harmonical  progression 
have  the  same  first  and  second  terms,  and  their  third  terms  be 
a,  6,  e  respectively,  prove  that 

(r-3)  +4(-i-  +  -)=12. 
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29.  A  man  lays  by  annually  — ^  of  his  income  whicb  he 

inyests.     Prove  that  if  his  income  for  any  one  year  be  £/,  his 

r  • 
income  n  years  later  will  be  j£7  (1  +  — )  ,  £r  being  the  interest 

of  £\  for  one  year  and  compound  interest  being  assumed. 

30.  Interest  is  payable  m  times  a  year.  Assuming  that  the 
interest  is  inyested  at  once,  find  the  amount  of  j£P  in  n  years. 

31.  What  is  the  real  rate  per  cent  when  the  interest  is 
nominally  5  per  cent,  per  annum  paid  quarterly,  assuming  that 
the  interest  is  invested  immediately  ? 

32.  Find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  j£  100  a  year  paid 
quarterly  to  last  for  10  years^  interest  being  reckoned  at  4  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

33.  Find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  SLA  per  annum 
payable  m  times  a  year  to  last  for  n  years,  j£r  being  the  interest, 
on  £1  per  annum. 

34.  If  the  arithmetic  means  between  the  pairs  of  quantities 
(a,  a;)  (&,  y)  (c,  2;)  be  in  arithmetical  progression,  the  geometric 
means  in  geometrical  progression,  and  the  harmonic  means  in 
harmonical  progression,  prove  that 

112 
hy{-  + t)  =  2b—a—c,  or  that  by  =  ac. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

ON  THE  SEBIES  TOBMED  BY  THE  PB0DUCT8  OF 

BINOMIAL  FACTOBS, 

548.  In  Arts.  129  and  131  the  following  relations  have 
been  proved, 

Here  the  prodaet  of  two  or  three  binomial  factors,  the 
first  term  in  each  of  which  is  x^  have  been  expressed  in 
series  arranged  according  to  descending  powers  of  a?.  The 
product  of  any  number  of  binomial  factors  of  the  same 
form  can  be  also  expressed  in  a  similar  series. 

In  Arts.  104  and  106  it  is  shewn  that  the  product  of 
any  two  algebraical  expressions  is  the  algebraical  sum 
(Art.  93)  of  all  the  products  which  can  be  formed  by  mul- 
tiplying any  term  in  the  first  expression  by  any  term  in 
the  second. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  product  of  three  or  more  ex- 
pressions is  the  algebraical  sum  of  all  the  products  that 
can  be  formed  by  multiplying  together  one  term  out  of 
each  of  the  &ctors. 

Let  there  then  be  n  binomial  factors,  the  first  term  in 
each  of^which  is  x^  and  let  the  factors  be  represented  by 

Each  term  in  the  product  will  be  the  product  of  one  term 
out  of  each  of  these.  The  highest  power  of  x  will  occur 
when  all  the  a^'s  are  multiplied  together,  and,  since  there 
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are  n  of  these,  it  will  be  x^.  A  nnmber  of  terms  can  be 
obtained  involving  a?*"^,  namely,  the  product  of  «  — 1  a?'s, 
ont  of  any  set  of  (»— 1)  of  the  binomials,  into  the  second 
term  of  the  remaining  binomial.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  the 
coefficient  of  a?"-^  must  be  «x  -f  ^2  +  ^3  +  •  •  •  +  ^w*  which  may 
be  concisely  denoted  (Art.  119)  by  the  symbol  2(a). 

The  terms  involving  «*~^  must  similarly  contain  the 
product  of  two  of  the  terms  a^,  ^2,  ^3,  ^4,  ...a.,  and  the 
.  coefficient  of  a?""^  may  be  denoted  by  the  symbol  ^{p.xO'^% 
since  a  term  will  certainly  occur  containing  the  product 
of  any  two  of  the  quantities  ^j,  ^2*  ^3)  •••  ^m*  ''^^  terms 
involving  a?""'"  must  contain  r  of  the  second  terms  as 
factors :  and  by  the  same  reasoning,  the  coefficient  of  x^'^ 
must  be  2  (a^  ag . . .  a,.),  the  symbol  meaning  the  sum  of 
all  possible  products  of  r  out  of  the  n  quantities 

^15  ^2»  ^3>  •••  ^w' 

The  only  term  independent  of  m  will  evidently  be 

Thus,  on  the  whole, 

(a?  +  aj(a?  +  fl2)...(^  +  «i.)  =  ^*  +  ^*"'^2(a)+a:*-22(flria2)  +  ... 

...+a?*~''2(a^a2  ...fly)-f"  •••  +^1  .<i2'*-^«' 

544.  If  all  the  quantities  a^^  a^,  a3,...a«  be  equal,  and 
each  be  denoted  by  a,  the  left-hand  member  of  the  above 
identity  becomes  {x  +  a)". 

The  number  of  terms  in  2(a)  is  »,  and,  since  the  value 
of  each  term  is  a,  the  value  of  2(a)  is  na. 

The  number  of  terms  in  ^(a^o.^  is  the  number  of 
distinct  pairs  that  can  be  formed  out  of  the  n  quantities 

fV  \ft  —  1 1 

^\y  «2>  ^3>««'^iiJ  that  is  (Art.  488),  —  *     As  each  of 

these  terms  will  have  the  value  a^,  it  follows  that 
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The  number  of  terms  in  2  (a^  flg . . .  a^  is  the  number  of 
distinct  sets  of  r  out  of  the  n  quantities  ^i,  ^2)^3'  "-^«> 
that  is  (Art.  488),  ^(^-l)->^^-^+0,  ^^v^^  ^^  ^f  the 

terms,  being  the  product  of  r  factors  equal  to  a,  is  a*"*     Hence 

2K«a...flr)  = r; ^  • 

The  last  term,  a^a^...  a«,  becomes  a*. 
Hence,  on  the  whole,  it  follows  that 

{x  +  a)*  =  fl?»  +  «fl2?"-i+  -^  -^— ^  a^x^^  + . . . 

1  •  2 

This  result  is  known  as  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

646.  The  following  slightly  different  proof  may  be  given 
of  the  Binomial  Theorem.  If  the  n  binomial  factors  be 
written  on  a  vertical  column  as  below, 

fl?  +  a  (1), 

x  +  a  (2), 

fl?  +  a  (3), 

their  product  is  obtained  by  taking  the  sum  of  all  possible 
products  of  one  letter  out  of  each  of  the  n  binomials. 

The  product  of  the  nx^B  is  a;",  that  of  the  »a's  is  a^. 
These  are  consequently  two  terms  in  the  required  result. 

Every  other  term  will  contain  some  factors  x  and  some 
factors  a.  If  in  any  term  there  be  r  factors  a  there  must 
he  n-^r  factors  x^  since  the  total  number  of  factors  is  n. 
This  term  is  therefore  represented  by  a^x^^.  This  product 
can  be  formed  in  a  great  number  of  ways ;  namely,  the 
number  in  which  n  things  of  which  r  are  a's  and  n— r  are  «'s 


;  - 
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can  be  arranged  in  n  places ;  for  an  a  or  an  ^  has  to  be 
taken  from  each  binomial.    This  namber  is  (Arts.  499,  500) 

i — 1~^*     Hence  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  involving 

|r  j»  — r 

Now  r  may  have  any  of  the  values  1,  2,  3, ...  («— 1). 
Hence,  collecting  all  the  different  terms,  it  follows  that 

...+-] — r= — «?"-•■«•■+. ..+fl"; 

which,  by  taking  out  factors  common  to  numerator  and 
denominator  in  the  coefficients  (compare  Art.  490),  gives 
the  same  result  as  before ;  namely, 

«(w  — 1)...(»— r+l\    -  ,.   -  .      .. 

\r  ^  ' 

546.  If  the  meaning  attached  to  10  in  Art.  477  be  ac- 

j« 

cepted,  the  formula  1 — x^-^a^  includes  the  first  and 

\t   j n — T 

last  terms. 

For,  giving  to  r  the  value  zero,  we  get       ^    a?"  a^^  which 

\n 
is  a?" ;  and,  giving  to  r  the  value  n,  we  get  afl  a*,  or 

I  —         !■■■■ 


a\ 


\n 
647.  The  expression  , — ,   —  x^'^a^  is  called  the  general 

term  of  the  series.     If  the  terms  be  arranged  in  descending 
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powers  of  x^  and  conseqaently  in   ascending  powers  of  a 

(Arts.  108,  148),  this  term  is  the  r+  1*^  term. 

The  coefficient  can   be   simplified  by  dividing  all  the 
factors  in  \n—r  out  of  numerator  and  denominator.     The 


r+  1*^  term  thus  becomes 

The  whole  series  is  called  the  expansion  of  {x-^-ay. 

648.  If  X  have  the  value  unity,  the  formula  of  Art.  545 
becomes 

(l+a)'*=l+wa+~Y:2^  ^  +  1.2.3 "^  +-'(2) 

the  r  +  1*^  term  of  the  series  being 

n[n—\)  (»—2),..(w--r+l)    ^ 

r 


If  the  value  unity  be  also  given  to  a,  the  formula  gives 

(1  +  1).  =   1 +«+   -L_J  +    -L_M_J+ ...  ; 

or,  as  it  may  be  written,  using  the  notation  of  Art.  486, 

2«=l+«^i  +  ,C2+-+»^«- 
Hence  nC'i  +  ,,(72+...+,(7n=2--l,  (3) 

or  the  whole  number  of  possible  combinations  of  n  things 
is2»-l. 

Similarly  if  the  value  —  1  be  given  to  a,  we  get 

(1  — 1)*=  1— n^l  +  »Cj— „C3+..., 

or,  •Ci+,.(73+nC5  +  ...=  l+nC2+.C4+...;  (4) 

that  is,  the  whole  number  of  combinations  of  n  things 
when  an  odd  number  of  things  occur  in  each,  exceeds  by 
unity  the  whole  number  when  any  even  number  is  taken. 

By  (3)  it  follows  that  each  of  the  equal  quantities  in  (4) 
is  =  J  X  2»  =  2«-\ 
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549.  Either  of  the  fonnnlae  (1)  or  (2)  can  be  used  to 
expand^  that  is,  to  find  the  expansion  of,  any  binomial. 
Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  expand  {2x^Zt/y, 
The  formula  (1)  will  give  the  required  expansion  by 
making  the  substitutions  2x  for  Xj  —  3y  for  a,  and  7  for  n. 
Thus, 

.    7.6.6 


1.2.3 


(2^)*(-3^}» 


7-6.5.4  7.6.5.4.3 

^  1.2.3.4^     -^  ^       *^^  ^1.2.3.4.6^   ^  ^       ^^ 

7.6.5.4.3.2.      x,     «    ^      7.6.5.4.3.2.1,     ^    ,, 
+  1.2.3.4.5.6^^^)(-^^y+  1.2.3.4.5.6.7^-^^^ 

=  128a?''-1344fl?«y  +  6048fl^y«-15120icV  +  22680ar*y* 

-20412ic2/+  10206iF/— 2187y^ 

The  formula  (2)  can  also  be  applied,  for 
(2x-3^)'={2.(.-?f)f 

The  expansion  of  T 1  —  -^)  can  be  obtained  from  (2)  by 

3« 

the  substitutions  of for  a  and  7  for  «.     Thus 

2x 

0"  2i^  -l  +  7(-  2^)  +  i72("  rx)  +•••' 

when  the  terms  of  this  series  are  reduced  it  gives  the  same 
result  as  the  former  process. 

660.  The  general  term  in  any  integral  power  of  a 
polynomial,  as  (a +  i  +  ^  +  ^+ ...)*,  can  be  obtained  by  a 
process  similar  to  that  of  Art.  545, 
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Let  the  n  polynomial  fetors  be  written  one  below  the 
other, 

a  +  J  +  (?  +  d+...  (1), 

a  +  i  +  c+d+...  (2), 

«  +  *  +  <?  +  <?+...  (3), 


The  product  of  the  factors  is  the  sum  of  all  possible  pro- 
ducts formed  by  taking  one  term  out  of  each  row. 

The  type  of  such  a  term  is  fl'5*c*"rf*,...  where  the  sum 
of  the  indices  J5+ j'+r  +  «+ ...  must  be  «,  since  every  tena 
is  the  product  of  n  factors. 

This  particular  term  will  occur  in  as  many  ways  as  the 
number  in  which  it  is  possible  to  select  joa's,  qV%^  rcs^  and 
80  on,  out  of  the  n  polynomials,  or  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  jda's,  qVs  &c.,  can  be  arranged  in  n  places.     This 

\n 
number  is  (Art.  499)     - — ; — —- • 

'    \P\l\L\L- 

Hence  the  general  term  of  the  polynomial  expansion  is 

\t\a.\L\L- 

where  f>  +  j  +  r  +  «+ ...  = «.  (1) 

By  giving  jD|  ^^  r,  «  all  values  consistent  with  the  relation 
(l),  all  the  different  terms  in  the  expansion  can  be  ascer- 
tained. 

The  formula  holds  good  even  if  some  of  the  indices, 
as  «,  be  zero,  provided  it  be  understood  that  [0=1  (Art. 

477).  In  this  case  the  particular  letter  whose  index 
vanishes  does  not  occur  in  the  term  considered. 
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661.  If  the  polynomial  be  itself  a  series  arranged  in 
ascending  powers  of  x^  any  power  of  it  will  be  also  a  series 
of  the  same  kind. 

Thus,  if  the  polynomial  be 

the  general  term  in  the  expansion  of  its  ifi^  power  will  be 


Iz  Lz.  L!l  ii.- 

\n 


a^{hxy{cx^Y{d3^)\,. 


a'*i«^''*...«^+2'-+3«+-. 


LP  L^  [111- 

The  quantities  ^y  q^  r,  «  must  satisfy  the  condition  (l),  that 
jo  +  ?  +  ^  +  *+  ...  =»;  and  if  it  be  required  to  find  the 
whole  of  the  term  involving  any  particular  power  of  a?, 
as  a?"*,  such  values  of  y,  r,  «  ...  must  be  taken  as  also  satisfy 
the  condition  J +  2r+ 3*+  ...  =  w. 

662.  Particular  cases  of  the  general  theorem  of  Art.  550 
have  been  worked  out  in  Arts.  119  and  121.  As  an  example 
of  the  process  of  Art.  551  let  it  be  required  to  determine 
the  coefficient  of  x^  in  the  expansion  of 

(1  +  2iP+ 3a;2  + 4a?3  + 5a?*)«. 
Here  the  general  term  is 

=  T \ Ki rr2«.3'.4'.5'.*«+2'-+8'+«  (a) 

where  j5  +  j  +  r  +  *  +  ^  =  6.  (1) 

As  only  the  terms  involving  x^  are  required,  we  must 
also  have  jy+2r  +  3*+4^  =  7-  (2) 


55.4.] 
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The  greatest  allowable  value  of  ^  is  unity,  and  with  this 
Talne  of  t^  9  may  be  unity  and  q  and  r  consequently  zero 
from  (2),  and  then  from  {\)p  must  be 
3.  All  the  sets  of  values  allowable  are 
given  in  the  accompanying  table,  the 
method  of  obtaining  them  beiog  by 
giving  to  ^,  «,  successively,  lower  values 
until  all  the  possibilities  are  exhausted, 
no  value  of  any  letter  being  greater 
than  5. 

There  are  thus  eight  terms  which 
contain  x'^  and  the  values  of  these 
terms  can  be  obtained  by  putting  in  (a)  the  sets  of  values 
in  each  horizontal  line  of  the  table.     They  thus  become 


p 

9 

r 

X 

/ 

8 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

8 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

0 

liilll 


4x6  + 


li 


[2   |_1_[2 


[2   liiiii 


2x42+ 


2x3x6+ 


lilili 


2»x5 


11 


li 


litiUL 

li 


3*  X  4  +  -r=7r  2*  x  4 


2x3»  + 


nil 

li 


2«  X  3«, 


lilili""'    ■    lili 
which  reduces  to 

400  +  1800  +  800  +  960  +  1080  +  320  +  1080  +  720, 

or  7160. 

The  term  in  the  expansion  involving  oo^  is  7160^6*^. 

663.  The  expansion  of  a  polynomial  can  be  completely 
determined  by  means  of  the  last  three  articles.  The 
different  terms  can  be  arranged  in  classes  as  in  Arts.  119 
and  121,  but  the  terms  cannot  be  easily  arranged  in  any 
definite  order  as  in  the  expansion  of  a  binomial  in  Art. 
546. 

664L  The  general  formula  for  {x+ay  can  be  arrived  at 
by  what  is  known  as  the  method  of  MathenuUical  Induetion. 

Aa 
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This  method  consists  of  three  steps.  The  first  step  is  the 
proof  that  the  theorem  holds  in  some  simple  case.  The 
second  step  is  the  proof  that  if  the  theorem  holds  in 
any  one  case  it  holds  in  the  next  case.  The  third  step  is 
the  deduction  that  the  theorem  holds  in  all  cases  following 
that  for  which  it  has  been  shown  to  be  true  in  the 
first  step. 

665.  The  theorem  for  the  expansion  of  a  binomial  given 
in  (1)  of  Art.  545  holds  when  n  has  the  values  2  or  3. 
For  (Arts.  114,  122) 

This  gives  the  first  step  in  the  induction. 

666.  Again,  if  it  he  true  that 

(«  + fl)«  =  «•  +  ,,  Cia?"-^a +  «  C^a^-^a* +.. . 

...+»C,«— V+.,.+,(7,fl»,    (1) 

the  expansion  of  (ar  +  a)"'*'^  must  be  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  right-hand  member  by  a;  +  a. 

In  the  product  a  term  involving  a**  as  a  fSactor  will  arise 
from  the  multiplication  of  ,C^a?*~*"a*"  by  iP  and  also  from 
that  of  »(7^_iiP*"'"*"^fl*"-^  by  a.  Hence  the  term  in  the 
product  wiU  be      ^^^^  ^  ^  (.^y^  x-'^^^a% 

but  «Cv+«iv_i  =  »+i^r«  For  »+iC^  means  the  number  of 
combinations  of  (»+ 1)  things  r  together.  The  number  of 
these  in  which  one  particular  thing  occurs,  is  the  number 
of  combinations  of  the  remaining  n  things  r— 1  together, 
or  «^r>p  ^^®  number  in  which  that  same  thing  does  not 
occur  is  the  number  of  sets  of  r  that  can  be  obtained  firom 
the  remaining  n  things,  or  ^C^.  Since  the  particular 
thing  either  does  or  does  not  occur  in  every  combination, 
it  follows  that  C  a-  C      —       C 
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Hence  the  term  involving  a**  in  (^+a)*  is  (m  the  given 

Thus,  on  tie  suppontion  that  the  expansion  of  (^  +  a)*  is 
correctly  given  by  the  form  (l),  that  of  (iP  +  a)*"*"^  will  be 
given  by  the  precisely  similar  form 

667.  From  the  last  two  articles  it  follows  that  since 
the  theorem  (l)  is  tme  when  n  has  the  value  3  it  must  be 
true  when  n  is  4  ;  and  thence  its  truth  follows  for  the 
value  5,  and  so  on  for  any  integral  value  of  n, 

668.  The  r*^  term  of  the  expansion  of  {x  +  a)*  is 

Ir— 1 


The  r  + 1*^  term  is  similarly 

The  latter  of  these  can  be  obtained  from  the  former  by 
multiplying  by  the  expression 

•  •  —  * 

r  X 


If  this  fiu^tor  be  greater  than  unity  the  r+  1^  term  will 
be  greater  than  the  r*^  if  it  be  less  than  unity  the  r  + 1*^ 
will  be  less  than  the  r*^. 

Obviously,  as  in  Art.  495,  the  fisustor decreases 

as  r  increases. 

The  greatest  term  in  any  given  expansion  will  therefore 
be  ascertained  by  finding  for  what  value  of  r  the  expression 

^ —  first  becomes  equal  to  or  less  than  unity.     If 

there  be  an  integral  value  of  r,  as  j9,  which  makes  this 
&ctor  equal  to  uniiy  the  jd^  and  j9  +  1*^  terms  wiU  be  equal, 

Aa  2 
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and  greater  than  all  that  precede  or  that  follow.  If  there 
be  no  integral  valne  of  r  for  which  the  &ctor  becomes 
unity  and  p  be  the  least  value  of  r  which  makes  it  less 
than  unity  the  jo*^  term  will  be  the  greatest.  If  /?  be 
greater  than  » + 1  the  terms  continue  to  increase  to  the 
end,  so  that  the  last  term  is  the  greatest. 

669.  The  Binomial  Theorem  can  be  often  used  to  prove 
relations  similar  to  those  of  Art.  548.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  coefficients  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +^)*  be 
denoted  by  Aq,  a-^^  ^2'*«*i  ^  that 

{y-k-xf  :=z  a^'\-a^X'\'a^ii^'\-  ...-^-a^of  -if  ...-ifa^x^.       (1) 
It  follows,  replacing  a?  by  —a?,  that 

...+(- l)»a,aj».  (2) 
Hence  (l+a?)''x(l— a?)"  or  (1— «?*)•  is  the  product  of 
the  two  series  on  the  right-hand  side.  But  replacing:  x  in 
(1)  by  — fl?^,  we  have 

(1  -a?2j»  =  a^-^a^o^^  ...^■{-xya^i^''  '\' ... 

...  +  (- l)»a,a?2».     (3) 

Hence  (— l/^Jf  must  be  the  coefficient  of  a?^*'  in  the 
product  of  the  two  series  on  the  right-hand  sides  of  (1) 
and  (2). 

But  this  coefficient  must  be  obtained  by  multiplying 
together  all  terms,  one  in  each  series,  the  sum  of  the 
indices  of  x  in  whicli  is  2  r,  and  will  be  seen  to  be 

Hence 

(-!)'■  «r  =  «0«2r-<»l«2r-l+"-— «2r-l«l  +  ^2r^0 

=  2  («o«2r-«l«2r-l  +  .-.  +(-l)*'"^«r-l«r+l) 

+  (-l)X^ 

the  last  reduction  being  obtained  by  noticing  that  there  is 
an  odd  number  of  terms,  2r  +  1,  in  (4),  and  that  the  last  r 
are  the  same  as  the  fiiBt  r  in  tJie  reverse  order. 
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EZAMFLXS. 

1.  Expand  (a-a?y;  (2a+36y;  (a-J6)*. 

2.  Expand  to  five  terms  (2— |)  ;     («■——)   • 

1  r 

3.  Expand  (a?  +  -)  ;     (a-6)^ 

4.  Find  the  term  involving  %f^  in  (aj*—  — )   - 

1    » 

5.  Find  the  r+  1th  term  in  (a?+  -)  • 

6.  Find  the  terms  in   (as  +  -)        which  involve  a?*  and  x 

respectively. 

1  •*       .  1 

7.  Find  the  terms  in  (»  +  -)     which  involve  «*  and  3 

respectively. 

8.  Four  consecutive  terms  of  a  binomial  expansion  are  14, 
84,  280,  560,  respectively :  find  the  expansion. 

9.  Find  the  greatest  term  in  (a+6)*when  a  ss  2,  6  =  3  and 
n=7. 

1 0.  Find  the  coefficient  of  a^  in  the  expansion  of 

(1 +2aj-3aj« +»»)»• 

11.  Find  the  coefficient  of  ar*  in  (2— a?+aj*-3a»)'. 

12.  If  ^  be  the  sum  of  the  odd  terms  and  B  that  of  the  even 
terms  in  (x+a)*,  prove  that  , 

13.  If  the  whole  number  of  combinations  of  (m— 7»)  things 

is  -— :  of  the  whole  number  that  can  be  made  out  of  (m-\-n) 
17  ^         ' 

15 
things  and  — ^   of   the    number  that  can   be  made  out  of 

2  (n»— 7»)  things,  taking  an  odd  number  together  in  each  com- 
bination ;  find  m  and  n, 

14.  If /(n)  be  the  (r+  l)*h  term  of  (a+6)",  prove  that 

{/(n)p _n(yt~r+l) 
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15.  If  the  (m+l)tli  and  (m  +  2)^  coefficients  in  (a+&)*  be 
equal,  and  also  the  (n»  +  3)^  and  (f7i+4)^  terms,  then 

(n»+3)a  =  {m-l)6. 

16.  If         (a!+a)*  =  j?o»*+l>i»*~*«+l>2  »*^a«+..., 

and  {^'\^c^'^  =  5',,a?*  +  yiaj"^*a+  ... ; 

find  the  value  of  2?o5^r+J^iS'r+i+ftS'r+t+  •••  • 

17.  If    (1+a?)*  =  ao  +  ai»;+ajaj*+...+ar«''+ •••+««»"» 
prove  that 

(l)a,=  a^: 

|2« 

(2)  a^a^'\'a^arj^^'\rO'^<''TAfj^'\-  ^"'\-<^^^-^<^%^ 


n—T  |«  +  r* 


—  — A — •■; — i » 

2       Ir   |«— r 

(4)   flo^r  — «i«r+l  +  «a«r+«~-"+(~l)*~*«i^-r«i. 


n— r 


=(-.)•.      ^ 


In  (4)  examine  the  nature  of  n  and  r  and  find  the  value  of 
the  expression  on  the  left-hand  side  when  this  condition  is  not 
satisfied. 

18.  Prove  that  if  8^  denote  the  sum  of  the  products  r  together 
of  the  n  quantities  a^i,  as,,  a?,, ...  se,, 

(«!.»- 1)  (a,,»-l)(a:i'-l)...(*,«-l) 

=  ('S.+'S'_  +  ...)*-('5«-i+'*«-«+ •••)*• 

19.  If  p+g+r  =  p'+Z+r's  j)"+5"+/'=  a  positive  in- 
teger «,  and        g+  g^+  2  (r+  /)=  2^"  +  4/', 

then     2  (-i)*-  -__-i-^-— -,  ^  ^  s  ^ 


|£  |p' [£  [/ [r  [/ -  L»  ^  |£  1£  [^ 

Show  also  that  if  2)+^+2r  and  also  p'+/+2/  be  in- 
variable and  equal  to  two  numbers  whereof  the  former  exceeds 
the  latter  by  unity,  then 
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20.  In  the  expansion  of  (a+^e+ex^)*  if  the  coefficient  of  as** 
vanifih  that  of  a^*~~*  will  also  vanish. 

If  the  coefficient  of  7^  vanish,  prove  that  2ac=  —  (n  — 1)6*. 

21.  Show  that  if  for  any  positive  integral  value  of  n  the 
value  of  (2  +  V^S)**  is  calculated,  its  integral  part  will  be  an  odd 
number. 


22.  Prove  that  the  integral  part  of  (v^+T +a)*  is  even  if 
n  be  odd  and  odd  if  n  be  even. 

23.  If  a,,  be  the  coefficient  of  a^  in  (1  +as)*i  prove  that 

5     In 
V— ai*+a,'— «»•+...=(— 1)*—^=- or  0, 

according  as  n  is  an  even  or  odd  integer. 
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ON  THE  INFINITE  SERIES   I+»a?+      \  ^fl?^-f .... 

» 

660.  The  expaQBionB  of  the  last  chapter,  and  the  con- 
verse summations  of  series  in  Chapters  XVIII  and  XIX, 
with  one  exception,  have  all  contained  the  expression  of 
the  arithmetical  identity  of  two  different  forms,  each  of 
which  might  be  employed  to  calculate  the  value  of  either, 
though  one  form  might  be  sometimes  more  convenient 
than  the  other. 

Thus  the  value  of  the  sum  of  an  arithmetical  progression 
may  be  obtained  in  any  given  case  either  by  adding  all 
the  separate  terms,  or  by  calculating  the  value  of  the  ex- 
pression to  which  this  sum  is  proved  to  be  equal  (Art.  506). 
The  latter  process. is  usually  the  easier. 

Similarly  the  value  of  (a?  +  a)*  for  any  given  values  of 
a  and  x,  may  be  obtained  either  by  mijltiplying  n  factors 
a?  +  a  together,  or  by  computing  the  values  of  the  separate 
terms  in  the  equivalent  expansion  of  Art.  545. 

661.  The  one  exception  alluded  to  has  been  the  theo- 
rem of  Art.  528,  in  which  it  is  proved  that  the  sum  of  a 

a  "^  - 

certain  series  carried  on  for  ever  is  equal  to  -z •    Here 

^  1— r 

it  is  impossible  to  go  through  the  processes  of  calculating 

the  separate  terms  absolutely  to  infinity  and  adding  the 

result.     The  identity  arithmetically  of  the  series 

a+ar  +  flf^+...  adinf. 

and  the  quantity is  therefore  one  which  cannot  be 

1  — 7" 
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verified  by  actnal  compntation  of  their  eqniyalence.  The 
proof  of  the  equality  of  the  two  expressions  depends  on 
the  fact  that  the  supposition  of  their  inequality  leads  to 
an  absurdity.  There  are  many  other  series  which  when 
carried  on  absolutely  for  ever  can  be  shown  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  finite  algebraical  forms.  The  numerical  equivalence 
of  the  finite  and  infinite  forms  in  cases  where  it  holds 
good  must  be  established  by  considerations  analogous  to 
those  which  have  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
infinite  geometrical  series. 

562.  The  series  of  which  the  r+ 1*^  term  is 
»(»— l)(»~2)...(»^r+l)     ^ 

11 

where  r  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  integral,  is  for 
general  values  of  a  an  infinite  series.  It  is  true  that  if 
n  have  any  positive  integral  value  all  the  terms  after  the 
M  + 1^^  will  contain  a  factor  n—nor  zero.  The  value  of  the 
series  will  in  that  case  reduce  to  that  of  its  first  »  + 1  terms, 
but  regarded  as  a  general  formal  function  of  n  (Art.  165} 
the  series  still  contains  an  infinite  number  of  terms.  The 
next  few  articles  will  be  devoted  to  an  investigation  of 
the  properties  of  the  series  in  question,  namely 

«(»  +  !)    ^  «(«  — 1)...(»— r+l)  , 

^+^^+      12     ^+--+""^ \r ^ 

-|- ...  ad  inf. 

568.  The  series  considered  depends  for  its  value  on  two 
quantities  n  and  x.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
function  of  either  »  or  a?  or  both  (Art.  165),  For  present 
purposes  it  will  be  treated  as  a  function  of  n  to  which 
different  values  will  be  given  while  the  value  of  x  remains 
unaltered.  For  shortness  the  series  will  be  denoted  by 
4>  {n) :  and  the  quantity  n  will  be  called  the  parameter  of 
the  series. 
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664.  By  the  theorem  (2)  of  Art.  648,  it  follows  that  ' 
the  value  of  ^  (»)  when  n  has  any  positive  integral  valae 
whatever,  is  (1  +«?)*. 

It  will  have  been  observed  by  the  stndent  that  two 
algebraical  forms  which  are  equivalent  for  any  general 
series  of  values  of  the  letters  involved  are  also  equivalent 
for  all  other  values. 

It  will  probably  seem  hardly  conceivable  that  the  two 
forms  <^(n)  and  (1+^)*  should  be  equivalent  for  all  in- 
tegral values  of  n  and  that  the  equivalence  should  fail 
for  values  intermediate  to  the  integers.  The  equation, 
when  n  is  any  quantity  whatever, 

may  be  perhaps  accepted  at  once  as  a  particular  instance 
of  a  general  principle  of  the  permanence  of  equivalent 
algebraical  forms. 

The  assumption  involved  in  this  method,  an  assumption 
which  really  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  proofs  of  the  theorem, 
is  perhaps  rendered  more  easily  acceptable  in  the  develop- 
ments of  the  following  articles. 

666.  Let  it  be  required  to  multiply  a  series 
l+rtja?H-fl2»^  +  fl3aj^+...  ad  inf. 
by  a  second  series, 

1  +  ij  ar  +  ig  a?*  +  ig  a?^  + . . . . 

By  conducting  the  multiplication  in  the  ordinary  method 
of  Arts.  108,  109,  or  by  that  of  Art.  136,  the  product  can 
be  ascertained  to  be 

i+K+*i)«+K+«i*i+*2)«^+K+«A+«A+*3K+  —  ; 

that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  series  of  the  form 

l+(?ia?H-^2^+^3^+*"» 
where  ^ij  ^2)  ^s'"*  ^^  definite  functions  of  the  coefficients 
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The  point  of  chief  importance  to  notice  is  that  the 
quantities  c^)  ^2'  ^s**-  involve  the  coefficients  a^,  a^,  a^.*. , 
^19  ^2>  ^3-**  ^^  exactly  the  same  manner  whatever  be  the 
values  of  these  coefficients.  , 

666.  Thus,  if  the  series  <^  {n)  or 

l+«ar+  — 7- ^«^+...  ad  inf. 

be  multiplied  by  the  series  <^(««),  or . 

l+««a?+     \  ^    V+...adin£, 

the  product  will  be  a  series  of  ascending  powers  of  ^,  the 
coefficients  of  the  different  terms  in  which  must  involve 
m  and  n  in  the  same  manner  whatever  be  the  values  of 
m  and  n.  The  coefficients  of  eaeh  power  of  x  cannot  be 
a  different  formal  function  of  m  and  n  when  there'  are 
positive  int^fers  from  what  it  is  when  thej  are  fractional 
or  negative.  '^ 

The  first  few  terms  of  the  product  are  easily  ascertained 
to  be 

The  coefficient  of  ^  in  this  series 

«»(«»— 1)+ 2  «»  +  «(«— 1) 
"  1T2 

1.2 

"*  1.2 

(»*  +  «)  (»»  +  »— 1) 
1.2 
Hence  for  the  first  three  terms  the  product  is 

,  .  («  +  »)(«!  +  «— 1)    « 

l+(»»4-«)«+^ ^Yl ^'ay^  +  .-o 
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which  agrees  with  the  first  three  terms  of  the  series 
^  (w  +  «). 

Any  number  of  coefficients  in  the  product  could  be  cal- 
cukted  and  the  law  would  be  found  to  be  followed  as 
far  as  the  calculation  went.  The  universality  of  the  result 
can  be  proved  by  the  following  considerations. 

667.  When  m  and  n  are  any  positive  integers  whatever 
the  two  series  <^(m)  and  <^(»)  are  equivalent  to  (l+a?)*" 
and  (l+a?)*  respectively  (Art.  648).  Hence  their  product 
is  equivalent  to  (l+fl?)'*x(l +«)•  or  (l+a?)'""*'*,  which 
again  (Art.  548)  is  equivalent  to  the  series  ^{m-k-n). 

Thus,  when  m  and  n  are  any  positive  integers 

<^(«a)x0(«)  =  ^(»i+«). 
But  the  forms  of  ^(m)  and  ^{n)  are  the  same  whether 
m  and  n  be  positive  integers  or  not ;  hence  the  coefficients 
of  all  the  terms  in  the  product  must  be  of  the  same  form, 
regarded  as  fiinctions  of  m  and  n^  whatever  values  these 
letters  may  have  (Art.  565).  Hence,  since  the  product 
assumes  the  form  of  the  series  <^(i;»+»),  when  m  and  n  are 
positive  integers  it  must  be  always  of  the  same  form ;  that 
is,  for  all  values  of  m  and  n 

4>(ni)x4>{n)  =  <^(^  +  »).  (1) 

668.  The  equation  (1)  of  the  last  article  is  an  instance 
of  what  are  called  functional  equations.  In  all  cases  where 
a  fanctional  form  <^  satisfies  this  equation  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  value  of  ^  (n)  must  be  expressible  in  the  form  i^ 
where  i  is  some  quantity  independent  of  n.  In  the  par- 
ticular case  before  us  it  is  evident  that,  since 

<^(«)=5:  (l+a?)* 

when  nisa,  positive  integer,  the  value  of  k  must  be  1  +^. 
Another  familiar  instance  of  a  function  satisfying  the 
general  equation  (1)  is  afibrded  by  the  Demoivre  Function 
cosd+isind,  which  is  shewn  in  treatises  on  Trigonometry 
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1  •  2 

to  be  equivaleiit  to  c'^  c  being  the  base  of  hyperbolic 
logarithms  which  will  be  investigated  in  a  future  chapter, 
and  *  being  a  quantity  such  that  i^  =  —  1. 

569.  Returning  to  equation  (l)f  it  follows  that 
0(«»)x<^(»)x0(/?)  =  <l>{ni+n)x(l>{p) 

(l>=(m+n+p). 

Similarly  the  product  of  any  number  of  series  of  the 
form  <f>  (n)  can  be  represented  by  a  series  of  the  same  form, 
the  value  of  the  parameter  in  the  product  being  the  sum 
of  the  parameters  in  the  several  fiictors. 

Thus  let  s  series,  the  parameter  in  each  of  which  is  n, 
be  multiplied  together,  the  product  will  be  a  similar  series 
whose  parameter  is  sn,  or 

{<^(«)}'  =  <^(«*).  (2) 

If  »  be  any  positive  quantity  commensurable  with  unity, 
i  can  be  so  chosen  that  miB  &  positive  integer.     Let  this 

integer  be  r.     Then  ns  =  r,  whence  »  =  -  • 


Hence  j<^^-U  =  <^(r). 


But  since  r  is  a  positive  integer  the  series  <^(r)  is  equal 
to(l+a?)'',  (Art.  648). 

Hence  U(-)r=  (l  +xy; 

that  is,  ^  (-j  is  a  quantity  which  when  raised  to  the  «*** 

power  is  equal  to  (l+a?)*';  that  is  (Art.  66),  0(-)  can  be- 
otherwise  expressed  as  (l  +a?)'. 

Hence  when  »  is  a  positive  fraction,  the  series  <l>(n)  or 

l+«a?+    \       V  +  ...  admf. 

is  one  of  the  values  of  (1  +(c)\ 
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670.  In  Art.  279   it  has  been  shewn  that  any  sach 

r 

expression  as  (1+^)'  has  %  different  equivalents.     It  is 

-)  be  calcolable, 

it  can  only  give  the  value  of  one  of  these  equivalents.  It 
is  usual  however  to  reverse  the  equation  proved  in  the  last 
article,  and  to  write  it 

in  which,  when  »  is  a  fraction,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  meaning  is  that  the  series  on  the  left  hand  is 
one  of  the  values  of  (1  +  a?)*, 

671.  The  equivalence  of  the  last  article  may  be  ex- 
tended to  negative  values  of  n. 

For,  let  m  be  any  quantity  numerically  greater  than  n. 
From  the  equation  (l)  of  Art.  567,  replacing  n  by  — «,  it 
follows  that 

Also  by  the  same  law 

0(»j— «)  X  <^(«)  =  ^(»i— «  +  «)  =  ^(fa). 
Hence  ^{m)  x  <^(— »)  x  <^(«)  =  ^{m) ; 

or,  dividing  these  equals  by  0(/»), 

0(— »)x0(»)  =  1. 

Therefore        <i>(— «)  =  -r/-\  =  /■:; w  (Art.  670) 

^^      ^      ^(w)      (l+a;)»  ^  ^ 

=  (l+a?)-. 

Thus  the  equivalence  of  the  series  <^(n)  and  (1  -f  ^)"  holds 
when  n  has  a  negative  value  given  to  it. 

672.  The  series  <^(n)  regarded  in  the  light  of  its  equiva- 
lence to  (1  +«)*  is  frequently  called  the  expansion  of 
(1  +a?)*,  which  may  be  now  enunciated  in  the  following 
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general  form.    If  «  be  any  namber,  integral  or  fractional, 
positive  or  negative,  the  series 

1 +«,+ -L_J^  +  _L_ii__W ... 


is  one  of  the  values  of  (l+^)*.  And  the  fact  of  their 
equivalence  is  known  as  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

673.  The  equivalence  which  has  been  proved  to  exist 
between  the  form  (1+a?)*  and  the  series  ^(«)  does  not 
always  lead  to  any  verifiable  result  of  numerical  equality. 
An  instance  of  failure  to  do  this  will  be  afforded  by  the 
expansion  of  (1  — a?)-^. 

This  can  be  deduced  from  the  general  formula  by  the 
substitutions  of  — ^  for  x,  and  of  —  1  for  n. 

The  r  + 1*^  term  in  the  series  will  be 

(-l)(-2)(-3)...(-l-f+l)  ^_^^,_ 


In  the  numerator  of  the  coefficient  there  are  r  negative 
factors;  each  negative  factor  being  taken  as  the  product 
of  —  1  into  the  numerical  value  of  the  &ctor,  the  numerator 
becomes  (  — l)**.  1.2.3. ..r,   or  (— l)*".  j^j  while   (—a?)*"  is 

(— ly.flf  (Art.  127).     Hence  the  whole  term  becomes 

(-l)Mr 

^^ — jy^(-l)••«'•=(-l)«^af  =  »•■.    (Art.  126.) 

Hence  the  series  for  (1— a?)"^  becomes 

l+a?+aj*+a^  +  ...  ad  inf. 
Now  in  Art.  528  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  sum  of 

this  series  is  arithmetically  equal  to  z or  (1  —  a?)""^  on 

condition  that  x  is  less  than  unity. 
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The  sam  of  r  terms  of  the  series  can  in  all  cases  be 

1— ip'"                                                        1 
written   as  -:; »   and  therefore  differs  from  -; by 

a? 

This  latter  quantity  continually  diminishes,  as  has  been 
shewn  (Arts.  528-530),  as  r  increases  if  a?  bo  less  than 
unity,  but  increases  without  limit  with  r,  if  a?  be  greater 
than  unity.  Hence  the  equivalence  g^ven  by  the  Bino- 
mial Theorem  in  the  latter  case  cannot  in  any  ordinary 
sense  include  the  notion  of  arithmetical  equality. 

674.  The  equation 

(1— aj)-i=:  l+a?+a:*+...  ad  inf. 

is  thus  only  true  as  an  arithmetical  equation  when  x  is 

less  than  unity.    The  equation 

of 

^        '  1  — a? 

is  true  for  all  values  of  x.    The  term may  be  called 

l—x       "^ 

the  remainder  after  r  terms  of  tie  expansion  of  (1— a?)"^ 

In  treatises  on  the  Differential  Calculus  methods  are 
given  by  which  *  the  remainder  after  r  terms '  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  any  function  can  be  ascertained.  If  in  any  case 
this  remainder  diminishes  indefinitely  as  r  increases,  the 
expansion  to  infinity  may  be  regarded  as  an  arithmetical 
equivalent  of  the  function.  If  the  contrary  be  true,  the 
equivalence  of  the  function  and  its  expansion  must  be 
regarded  as  a  merely  formal  truth  without  arithmetical 
significance. 

676.  The  following  theorem  is  useful  to  distingfuish 
between  the  cases  in  which  the  binomial  expansion  gives 
an  arithmetical  equality  fit)m  those  in  which  it  fails  to 
do  so. 
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If,  from  and  after  a  fixed  tenn  in  a  series  whose  f*^  term 
is  denoted  hj  Ur  (Art.  513),  the  value  of  the  fraction 

-^^^  is  always  less  than  some  quantity  which  is  itself 

less  than  unity,  then  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  the  series 
carried  on  for  ever  is  a  finite  quantity. 

For  let  Up  be  the  fixed  term  afker  which  the  given 
condition  holds  good,  and  let  y  be  the  quantity  less  than 
unity.  Then  (Art.  530),  using  the  sjrmbol  <  as  an 
abbreviation  for  the  words  '  is  less  than,' 

?E±I<|i  !^<v  ?^<v 

^p  *p+l  "p+1 

whence    u^^^  <  yu^,    «,+,  <  yi#p+i,    v^+g  <  jri^p+j,..., 

or    »j,+i<y«p,    ^p+i<y^^py    «j,+3  <y^»pi  andsoon. 
Hence 
Wj»+»p+i  +  «p+2+--  ad  inf.  <  «p(l+y+^  +  ...  ad  inf.) 

<  -^.     (Art.  628.) 

Hence  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  of  the  series,  including 
and  after  f/p,  is  less  than  a  certain  finite  quantity.  The 
terms  up  to  u^  being  each  finite,  and  there  being  a  finite 
number  of  them,  must  have  a  finite  sum.  Hence  the 
proposition  is  true. 

A  series  for  which  it  can  be  shown  that  the  sum  of 
its  terms  carried  on  for  ever  is  a  finite  quantity  is  called 
a  convergent  series.  A  series  for  which  the  reverse  is  true 
is  called  a  divergent  series. 

676.  The  Binomial  Theorem  can  obviously  only  afford 
an  arithmetical  equivalence  when  the  series  given  by  the 
expansion  is  convergent.     In  this  series 

«(»-l).:.(«— r+2)  _  , 
»■  'r— 1 


w(^^l)...(»-r4-2)(»-r+l)^ 

Bb 
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Hence  ^tl^^ZTti^ 

/«  +  !       ,\ 
=  (___l)a, 

The  latter  form  is  the  more  convenient  when  r  is  greater 
than  »  + 1 J  that  is,  in  the  later  terms  of  the  series. 

Here  as  r  increases  1 becomes  more  and  more 

r 

nearly  equal  to  unity,   bat  is  always  less  than  unity. 

Hence  the  value  of  — ^^  is  always  numerically  less  than  a?. 

If  therefore  x  be  itself  less  than  unity  the  binomial  series 
will  be  convergent  and  the  sum  of  its  terms  carried  on 
for  ever  will  be  a  finite  quantity.  If  then  x  be  less  than 
unity  the  arithmetical  value  of  the  expansion  <^(ft)  is 
finite,  and  the  Binomial  Theorem  gives  an  arithmetical 
equality. 

If  X  be  equal  to,  or  greater  than  unity,  the  value  of  the 
series  is  indefinitely  large,  and  the  theorem  cannot  be  used 
for  any  practical  purpose  of  calculation. 

ir™    rru     r         «(«  — l)  ...  («— r+ 1)  .  -th 

677.  The  form  — ^^ '- — r-^ ^  of  gives  the  r  + 1 

term  of  the  expansion  of  (1  +^)*.  Ia  particular  cases  this 
general  form  is  susceptible  of  considerable  simplification. 
One  instance  of  this  has  been  given  in  Art.  573.  One 
or  two  more  may  be  useful  as  examples. 

678.  Let  the  expansion  required  be  that  of  (1 —«)"'. 
Here  x  must  be  replaced  by  —a?,  and  «  by  —3.    The  value 

th 

of  the  r  + 1     term  consequently  becomes 

(-3K-4)...(-3-r-H)^    „y^ 
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which,  as  in  Art.  673,  redtioes  to 

(^l)-.3.4.5...(r+2)  ^ 

[r 

_   (-l)»^3.4.5...r.(r+l)(r4^2)     , 

""  1.2.3.4  ...r 

The  fiEM^tors  3.4.5...r  are  common  to  the  numerator 
and  denominator  and  may  therefore  be  removed,  while 
(-1)2*' is  +1  (Art.  126). 

*i» 

Hence  the  r-^1     term  of  the  expansion  becomes 

(r.n)(r  +  2) 

1.2 

579.  Again,  let  the    expansion  required    be    that   of 

(1  — 2d?)^.    Here  -must  be  written  for  n  and  ^2x  for  a. 


-th 


The  r  + 1     term  is  consequently 

; (—2XY. 

\L  . 

In  the  numerator  all  the  factors  after  the  first  are  negative. 

Each  may  be  replaced  by  a  factor  —1  multiplied  by  its 

numerical  value.     Thus,  since  there  are  r  factors  altogether 

and  consequently  (r  —  1)  of  them  are  negative,  the  coefficient 

can  be  written 

.       .,.,1     I     3     6      (2r-3) 

^"^^       2'2'2'2''~2~ 

_  ,     -w.i  1.1.3.5...(2r-3) 

^       ^  2^Lr 

Also  (— 2«)*'=:  (— l)•'.2•'.af^      Hence    the  whole  term 

becomes 
^     l).r-il>^'3.5...(2r-3)    ,,^,^      1.1.3.5...(2r-3)^ 

once  (— !)*••"*  =  - 1  (Art.  126). 

Bb  9 
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In  either  of  these  cases  by  giving  to  r  the  valaes  1,  2,  3  etc 
in  saccession  all  the  terms  of  the  expansion  can  be  obtained. 

Thus,  in  the  last  example^ 

/,      «   M       .  ^       ^^       3.5    .      3.5.7    . 


•  •  •  • 


580.  The  expansion  of  the  Binomial  Theorem  can  be 
used  in  the  case  of  a  binomial  whose  first  term  is  not 
unity. 

Thus  («  +  *)•  =  |a(l+  -jl' 

=  fl»(l  +  -)  . 

As   many   terms  as  are   required  can  be  found   of  the 

expansion    of  ( 1  +  -)    by  substituting  -  for  a?  in  the 

general  formula.     Multiplying  the   series   thus  obtained 
by  a*,  the  expansion  of  {a  +  by  is  obtained. 

581.  As  an  example  of  the  numerical  application  of  the 
Binomial  Theorem  to  purposes  of  practical  calculation,  let 
it  be  required  to  compute  the  value  of  the  square  root 
of  20. 

This  squajre  root  can  be  written  as  (25  —  5)^,  which  by 

the  last  article  =  (25)*  (l  -  ^)*  =  6.(l  -  i)* •     Also  the 

expansion  of  ( 1  —  -)    can  be  obtained  from  the  general 

formula  of  Art.  570  by  writing  -  for  n  and  —  -  for  a?,  or  it 

2  5 

may  be  deduced  from  the  expansion  of  the  last  article 

by   putting   for   2  a;  the   value  -»  and  consequently  the 

1  ^ 

value  ~-  for  a?. 
10 
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Thus, 

'^        6^    "■  10       2  10*       2  103       8  10*       8  10*' 

The  tenns  in  this  series  after  the  first  are  all  negative  and 
rapidly  diminish  in  numerical  value.  The  sum  of  a  small 
number  of  them  will  therefore  differ  but  sUghtlj  from  that 
of  the  whole  series.  The  calculation  may  be  conducted  in 
the  following  manner: 


1 
10 

•100000 

1 

^  • 

2 

1 

10^" 

1 
"20 

1 
^10  = 

•005000 

foil 

> 

1 
2 

1 

'  10»" 

•000500 

5 
8 

1 
10* 

II 

1 
^2 

1 

*  lO*"" 

•0000625 

7 

• 

8 

1 

10*  ■ 

7 
50 

5 

^8 

1 
•io*  = 

•00000875 

•10557125 

The  succeeding  terms  will  not  affect  the  first  four  or  five 
places  of  decimals.    Hence  to  four  or  five  places  of  decimals 

(l-i)    =.894429. 

And  therefore      (20)*  =  5  (l  -  i)   =  4.472145. 

The  value  is  really  true  to  four  places  of  decimals,  as  can 
be  verified  by  the  process  of  Art.  397.  By  taking  in  a 
few  more  terms  of  the  series  a  still  closer  approximation 
can  be  obtained. 

682.  A  formula  has  been  given  (Art.  550)  for  the  general 
term  of  the  expansion  of  any  positive  integral  power  of 
any  polynomial.  The  theorem  of  Art.  572  can  be  used  to 
give  a  similar  formula  for  the  general  term  when  the 
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index  is  fractional  or  negative.     The  most  important  case 
is  when  the  polynomial  is  itself  a  sieries,  finite  or  infinite, 
arranged  in  ascending  power  of  some  letter  x^  in  which  case 
it  may  be  denoted  by  aQ  +  flia?  +  ajjaj*  +  .... 
Then 

Treating  -^ ^ ^'  as  one  quantity,  thej9+ 1*^  term 

in  the  expansion  will  be 

^  f^(»— l)...(»-^jp+l)     (rt^g  +  flgg^ +...)» 


which  may  be  written  as 

-^^ ^ — ^ «o    '  («i«  +  «2^  +  •  • .)  • 

Now  /?  being  a  positive  integer  the  general  type  of  the 
terms  in  the  expansion  of  (a^x-\'a^^'\' ...y  is  by  Art.  650, 

where  j  +  r  +  *+...  =  ;?. 

Hence  the  general  type  of  all  the  terms  in  the  expansion 
of  the  polynomial  will  be, 


588.  In  the  particular  case  of  n  being  a  positive  integer, 
n—p  is  also  a  positive  integer.     By   multiplying  the 
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1  •  0 


numerator  and  denominator  of  the  coefficient  by  [»— y  the 
term  becomes 


^-P  \l\L\L 


.  flo"''V«2''«8'-«*'*"^"*"**'*"' ". 


which  agrees  with  the  formula  of  Art.  551,  with  the  change 
of  (n^p)  for  J);  for  since  j+r+*+.,.  =j»,  it  follows 
that  («— Jo)  +  j'+r  +  *+...  =  n. 

584.  The  calculation  of  the  coefficients  of  particular 
terms  or  particular  powers  of  x  in  the  expansion  can  be 
conducted  exactly  in  the  manner  indicated  in  Art.  552. 

Examples. 

1.  Expand  to  four  terms  (1  —  x)^  and  (1  +x)~^  and  find  the 
eighth  term  of  each. 

2.  Expand  (1— aj")^  to  five  terms. 

2x  — 

3.  Expand  (1  +  — )  ^  and  find  the  first  negative  coefficient. 


4.  Find  the  first  four  tenns  and  the  r+ 1^  term  of  each  of 
the  following  expansions, 

(l-2aj)»,   (l-2x)-*     (l-a:)-»,   (l-»)-*. 

5.  What  term  of  (l—x)^  is  equal  to  ^  of  the  same  term 

of(l+»)-*1 

l-hx 

6.  Find  the  general  term  of  75^ rr* 

7.  Find  the  coefficient  of  a*  in  the  expansion  of  )^  ,    ^,, 

^  (l  +  ») 

8.  Find  the  values  of  V^  and  ^31  each  to  five  places  of 
decimals. 

9.  Find  the  value  of  VT?  to  four  places  of  decimals, 

-N  10.  flxpand,  to  the  second  power  of  x, 

(H-a;)i+(l-ac)-* 
(l-«^i 
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11.  By  ordinary  multiplication  find  the  square  of  the  series 
for  (1— x)^,  and  shew  that  the  coefficients  of  ^,  ^y  a^,  ofy  afi 
all  vanish. 

12.  From  the  identity 

l+a==(l--:r-^P=l+»(l+a!)--*+a?'(l+»)-»+..., 
prove  that  if  r  he  any  integer  greater  than  unity 

,_(,_,)^.fczM-...=,, 

the  series  being  carried  on  until  a  term  yanishes. 

1 


13.  If      ^(r)=[^5^^ + 


1    n— r+l 


(r-l)(r-2)  1  ) 

■*■  2  ir-2  lw-r+2"^""J 


|r-2|^ 
prove  that      2  {<^(0)+<^(l)+...  <^(»-1)}  +  (^(m)  =s  3*. 

14.  Expand,  to  the  A^  power  of  a,   (1  — 2aap+a*)""*. 

15.  Find  the  coefficient  of  a^  in  the  expansion  of 

(1+a?— a"— Sx'-o^)-^. 

16.  Find  the  coefficient  of  x^  in  the  expansion  of 

(1  — 2a?+  3a5"— 4a5"+  ...)"*. 

17.  Show  that  the  coefficient  of  7?^  in  the  expansion  of 
(9a*+6aaj+4a?')-*  is  2»*'(3a)-»'^  and  that  every  third  term 
vanishes. 

18.  Find  the  coefficient  of  sc*  in  (l  +  2a?— 3a5*— a?*)i 

19.  Prove  that 
{l+aj)««=(l+x)«+na?{l+x)'^»+'^^^^a;«(l+aj)«-^+ 

20.  If   /(»)  =  — —L-T—liLpi-., 

prove  that    /(0)+/(l)+/(2) +  ...+/(«)=  **~* 


2n-l 


21.  Provethat    ^=  1  + i+i.|+l.|. A  +  .... 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

UNDBTEBMIItBD  OOKFFICIEIiITi»  AND  BBOUBBINO  SEBHS. 

585.  Fob  the  treatment  of  several  probleme  connected 
with  the  series  whidi  are  next  to  be  considered  the 
following  proposition,  tisnally  known  as  the  principle  of 
undeterminate  or  undetermined  eoefficientey  is  nsefol. 

If  two  expressions  of  the  i^  degree  in  a,  of  the  fonns 

have  equal  values  for  more  than  n  different  valaes  of  or  they 
must  also  be  eqnal  for  all  valaes  of  x,  and  the  coefficients  of 
the  one  expression  most  be  severallj  eqnal  to  those  of  the 
other,  namely, 

From  the  given  conditions  it  follows  that 


mnst  have  the  value  zero  for  at  least  n-^-l  different  valaes 
ofdf.  Let  thesebe  02,02,09^ ...  a»,  o^^j.  Then  arranging 
the  expression  (l)  in  descending  powers  of  d?,  it  becomes 

...  +  (i<i-a,)a:  +  4,-flo;  (2) 

and  since  this  expression  vanishes  when  a?  is  a^  it  follows 
(Art.  163)  that  x^a^  is  a  fiEbctor  of  the  expression.  Simi- 
larly 07— Oj,  ...,^7^0,^  are  factors  of  the  expression;  and  this 
latter  being  of  n  dimensions  only  in  x  cannot  contain  any 
more  factors  involving  x. 
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Hence  the  expression  must  identically  equal 

Bat,  \>j  hypothesis,  this  expression  also  vanishes  when 
X  =  a«4.|,  which  is  impossible  unless  A^-^a^  vanishes,  since 
a^^y^  is  not  equal  to  any  of  the  quantities  aj,  02, ...  a«. 

Hence  A^  must  equal  a^^  and  thus  the  expression  (2) 
becomes  really  only  of  the  «— 1***  degree.  Applying  the 
same  reasoning  to  this,  it  follows  that  A^^^  =  a,^^,  and  so 
on,  until  we  arrive  at  A^  =■  a^. 

Thus  the  coefficients  of  the  one  series  are  severally  equal 
to  those  of  the  other,  and  the  two  expressions  are  identical 
with  one  another  for  all  values  of  x. 

586.  If  the  two  expressions  be  infinite  series,  n  is 
indefinitely  large,  and  n  + 1,  the  number  of  values  for  which 
the  expressions  are  given  equal  becomes  also  infinite.  It 
is  usual  to  assumQ,  as  a  limiting  consequent  of  the  last 
article,  that  if  two  infinite  series, 

AQ-^A^x-i-A^a^  +  .^.^d  inf.  and  flQ+flia?  +  a2^+«--ad.  inf., 
be  equal  in  value  for  an  infinite  number  g£  values  of  x,  then 

Instead  of  the  words  '  an  infinite  number  of  values '  it  is 
not  unusual  in  the  above  enunciation  to  write  the  words  'all 
values  of  x.' 

687.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  recognition  of  the  truth 
of  the  theorem  of  the  last  article  is  the  meaning  of  the  term 
'  value '  as  applied  to  an  infinite  series.  A  numerical  value 
can  only  be  imagined  for  an  infinite  series,  when  it  is  con* 
vergent.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  proposition  admits  of 
strict  proof  in  the  latter  form — namely,  that  if  the  series 

A^'hAiX+A2a^'^.,.Bd  inf. 
have  the  same  value  as  the  series 

aQ  +  aiX  +  a^x^  +  .^adinf. 
for  all  values  of  x^  then  must 

Aq  ^  Aq,  Ai  =  flj,  A^  ^  a^f  ••• . 
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Assoming  that  the  series  are  convergent  for  some  finite 

Talues   of  x^  it   follows  (Art.  575)  that  for  such   values 

A  a 

-^  X  and  -^^a?  must  be  each  less  than  unity.    Hence  the 

A  a 

fractions  -~^  and  -^^  must,  in  all  cases  that  need  be  con- 

Ar  «r 

sidered,  be  finite  quantities.    Thus  we  may  assume  that  in 

neither  of  the  series  will  the  coefficients  become  infinitely 

large  as  we  proceed. 

Let  then  K  and  h  be  quantities  numerically  larger  than 

the  laigest  coefficient  in  the  two  series  respectively,  and  let 

m  be  further  supposed  to  have  a  value  less  than  unity. 

Then 

A^x^A^a^  +  .•.  <  +Z(iP+iP*  + ...  ad  inf.) 

K.X 

<+j— ^    (Art.  528); 

but  by  diminishing  x  sufficiently,    can  be  made  less 

than  any  assignable  quantity. 

Hence  the  sum  oi A'^x  +  A^x^+...2A  inf.,  and  similarly 
that  of  Uy^x-^-a^a^ -{•.., 2A.  inf.,  can  be  made  less  than  any 
assignable  quantity.     But  for  all  values  of  x 

A^-^-A^X'^'A^si^'^...  =  flo  +  aia?  +  a2^  +  —  • 

Therefore,  transposing, 

A^^a^=  (a^X'\-a^gi^'\'...)-'{A^x-\-A^a^-\-...). 

The  value  of  the  left-hand  member  remains  unaltered  by 
any  change  in  the  value  of  x»  That  of  the  right-hand 
member  can  be  made  less  than  any  assignable  number. 
Hence  A^^a^  must  be  zero,  for  if  it  had  any  finite  value 
the  right-hand  side  could  be  made  lees  than  this  value  by 
sufficiently  diminishing  x. 
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Hence  it  farther  follows  that  for  all  vahtei  ofx^ 

or,  dividing  by  x^ 

whence,  as  before^  Ai  =r  ^. 

This  process  may  be  carried  on  indefinitely,  and  it  will 
thus  follow  that  the  coefficients  of  the  one  series  must  be 
severally  equal  to  those  of  the  other. 

588.  In  Art.  573  it  has  been  shewn  that 

writing  px  for  x  it  follows  that 

(1— j»a?)-*  =  1+px+p^a^-^,., . 

In  Art  582  a  method  has  been  given  by  which  the 
coefficients  of  successive  powers  of  x  in  the  expansion  of 
(^iQ  +  a^ar +...)•  can  be  obtained.  The  method  of  undeter-' 
mined  coefficients  will  prove  more  effective  in  the  particular 
case  of  «  =  — 1. 

589.  Let  the  polynomial  be  represented  by  1  —j)X^qx^, 
and  let  the  expansion  of  (1  ^px— i^)"^  ^  assumed  to  be 

aQ-\-a^x-\-a2sfi-\-a^ofi -{-... 2A  in£ 

Hence  for  all  values  of  a?, 

5  ss  flL,+fl,a?+flna?*+...ad  inf.; 

or,  multiplying  both  sides  by  I— jw— ya?*, 

1  =  (1— pa?— ja^)(ao+aia?+^2^+...ad  inf.). 

Multiplying  the  infinite  series  by  l^px—qa^  and 
collecting  the  terms  with  the  same  powers  of  x^  this 
identity  becomes 

the  coefficient  of  x^  on  the  right-hand  side  being  evidently 
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Henoe,  equating  coefficients  of  like  poweis  of  x  on  both 
"^«^  a,  =  1, 


From  these  equations  it  easily  follows  that 

and  the  values  of  as  many  of  the  coefficients  as  are  wanted 
can  be  obtained.    The  expansion  thus  becomes 

690.  A  series,  like  that  of  the  last  article,  in  which  there 
is  a  relation  of  the  form 

between  .any  number  of  consecutiye  coefficients,  is  called 
a  recurring  eeriee. 

It  is  pretty  obvious  from  the  last  article  that  any  such 
series  could  be  produced  by  the  expansion  in  a  series  of 

some  fraction  of  the  form 5  >  where  b  and  c  can  be 

1— jM7— jar 

chosen  so  as  to  give  any  required  values  of  a^  and  a^.     The 

sum  of  any  such  series  to  infinity  can  be  therefore  always 

represented  by  such  a  fraction  as  the  above. 

The  method  of  undetermined  coefficients  can  be  employed 

however  to  give  expressions  in  a  general  form  for  the  value 

of  a^  and  also  for  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series. 

691.  A  fraction  whose  denominator  consists  of  any 
number  of  factors  of  the  form  l—ax,  1— &tf,  l^cx,  and 
whose  numerator  is  of  lower  degree  than  the  denominator, 
can  be  replaced  by  a  number  of  fractions  whose  denominators 
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are   the  factors   of  tbe  given   denominator    and  whose 
numerators  are  determinable  constants. 
Let  the  firaction  be 

/?  +  ja?  +  rafl 
(l-flwp)(l-4a?)(l-ca?)' 

then  constants^,  B^  C  can  be  found  such  that  this  fraction 
shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  fractions 

ABC 
\—ax       1— to      \—cx 

For  the  Litter  sum  can  be  expressed  as  a  fraction  with 
the  denominator  (l— aa?)  (l~ja?)  (\—cx)  and  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  second  degree  mx  for  its  numerator,  namely 
A  (1  -to)  (1  ^cgB)+B{\  -or)  (l  -aw?)  +  C  (1  ^ax)  (l  -to). 

If,  by  properly  choosing  the  values  of  -4,  -B,  C,  this  latter 

expression  can  be  made  equal  in  value  to  p4-qx+rx^  for 

three  values  of  x,  it  must  (Art.  585)  be  equal  to  it  for  all 

values. 

Let  the  three  values  of  x  chosen  be  -  >  t  '  -  •     Putting 
J  a    0    c  ^ 

-  for  X  in  the  two  expressions  and  equating  their  values, 

the  terms  involving  B  and  C  disappear,  as  they  involve 
a  factor  zero  (Art.  51)  ;  and  there  results 

whence  A  =  /^  7^^^ — ^» 

(«—o)  («—<?) 

Similarly  the  equality  of  the  two  expressions  for  the 

values  -T  and  -  of  at  is  ensured  by  taking 

j._  pi^-i-qb  +  r 

r_  pf±qc  +  r_^ 
(^-«)(^-4)" 
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With  these  valneB  of  A,  B^  Cthe  sum  of  the  three  fractions 
will  therefore  be  eqnal  to  the  given  fraction. 

592.  The  process  of  the  preceding  article  is  known  as  that 
of  the  resolution  of  a  fraction  into  its  partial  fractions.  For 
friUer  developments  the  student  is  referred  to  treatises  on 
the  Integral  Calculus.  It  will  be  now  used  to  investigate 
a  general  formula  for  the  coefficient  of  the  n^^  term  in 
a  recurring  series. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
numerator  of  the  given  fraction  is  of  lower  degree  than  the 
denominator.  If  this  be  not  the  case  the  denominator  can 
be  divided  into  the  numerator,  giving  a  formally  integral 
quotient  and  a  remainder  of  lower  degree  than  the  de* 
nominator  (Art.  158). 

598.  A  recurring  series 

where  the  relation  between  successive  coefficients  is 

can,  as  we  have  seen  (Art.  590),  be  produced  by  the  expansion 
of  a  fraction  of  the  form 

1—jpx^qa^ 
The  values  of  b  and  c  determine  the  first  two  coefficients  of 
the  series  and  the  general  relation  determines  the  succeed- 
ing ones. 

If  the  fikjtors  of   l^jjx^qs^  be    1—ax  and    1— /8a?, 

b  -^cx 

the  fraction -x  can  be  replaced  by  the  sum  of  two 

1 — JMD — qar 

A  B 

fractiouB  ; +  , — -->  where  A  and  B  are  constants  to 

1— a«      1— j8a? 

be  determined  as  in  Art.  591.     But  if  these  two  fractions 

be  separately  expanded  in  series,  they  give  (Art.  588)^ 

^(l+aa?  +  a2«2+...)+jB(n.^a?  +  i32a?«  +  ...) 

=  ^  +  .B+(^a  +  .Bi9)«  +  ...  +  (^a*  +  -B^*)«"+  — 
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Bat  this  series  is  identically  equal  to  . 

Hence  (Art.  687), 

The  last  result 

gives  a  general  form  for  a^.    The  values  of  a  and  fi  are  the 
two  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation  in  t, 

for  (1— a«)(l— /3a?)  =  l-^px—qx^  by  assumption.     And 
writing  -  for  x,  it  follows  that 

(>-f)0-f)-'-^S= 

or,  multiplying  both  sides  by  ^, 

(^_a)(i5-)3)  =  i^^pt^q. 

The  values  of  A  and  B  can  be  determined  from  those  of 
the  first  two  coefficients  Aq'  ^i>  since 

A  +  B=ia^, 

Aa+Bp  =ay 

Hence  in  any  recurring  series  whose  first  two  terms  are 
given,  as  well  as  the  scale  of  relation  between  successive 
coefficients,  an  expression  can  be  obtained  for  the  n^  term. 
594.  A  recurring  series  in  which  four  successive 
coefficients  are  connected  by  a  relation  of  the  form 

can  similarly  be  derived  from  the  expansion  of  a  fraction 

a  +  bx-^cT* 
l—px-^qx^^rafl 

and  the  value  of  a^  will  be  of  the  form  Aa^-^Bfi*  +  Cy*, 
where  a,  /3,  y  are  the  roots  of  the  cubic  equation 

fi^pfi^qt^rz:zO. 
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The  values  of  A^  B^  C  will  depend  on  those  of  the  first 
three  terms  of  the  series. 

595.  The  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  a  given  recurring 
series  can  be  obtained  when  the  valae  of  a.  is  known. 

Let  the  relation  between  coefficients  be 

and  let  8^  be  the  sum  required. 
Then 

Thus 

Adding  these  different  results^  it  follows  that 
5,(1  ^px-qa^)  =  aQ+{a^^pa^x 

since  the  coefficients  ofafi,afl...,  ar"~^  in  the  sum  of  the  three 
expressions  on  the  right-hand  side  vanish  in  virtue  of  the 
general  relation  (l). 
Hence 

1  — joa? — qa^ 

K  ar  be  a  quantity  less  than  unity,  so  that  x*  and  x*"*"^ 
diminish  indefinitely  when  n  is  increased  indefinitely 
(Art.  630),  the  series  can  be  summed  to  infinity,  and  we 

^         1  --px-^qx^ 

a  result  agreeing  with  the  assumption  of  Art.  590. 

596.  It  may  be  observed  that  a  geometric  series  is 
merely  a  particular  case  of  a  recurring  series,  the  relation 
being  a,-jofl»_i  =  0. 

The  «*^  term,  tf|^^»""^  is  therefore  tfoiP"~'^"^  *^^  ^^ 

cc 
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sum  of  n  tenns  is  "  ,^      ^     or  -^ — - — ^  t  results  with 

1  — JM7  1  —px 

which  the  student  may  compare  those  of  Arts.  521,  522. 

697.  The  expansion  of  Art.  588  can  be  used  to  determine 
the  sum,  or  at  any  rate  the  number,  of  all  the  homogeneous 
products  of  any  dimensions  (Art.  88)  of  any  number  of 
letters  a,  d,  c^  •»,. 

For =  l+fl«  +  flV-  +  ..., 

1— aa? 


1-to 

1 
1— c» 


=  l+(?a?+<?2a?2  +  .... 


Hence 


(1— fl:a?)(l— .oj:)(1— ca?)...      ^  ' 

(l+Jir  +  J2aT2  +  ...)(l+(?a?+c*  «»  +  ...).... 

On  the  right-hand  side  the  index  of  a?  in  any  term  on  the 
product  will  evidently  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  indices 
of  the  letters  a,  i,  (;,...  which  occur  as  co&ctors.  For  every 
term  must  be  of  the  form 

or  a'^«c^.. «?'+«+'•+•••. 

Hence  the  coefficient  of  any  power  of  Xy  as  2;",  on  the  right- 
hand  side  will  be  the  sum  of  all  possible  products  of  powers 
of  a,  i,  ^,.,.  the  sum  of  whose  indices  is  n;  that  is,  will  be 
the  sum  of  all  the  homogeneous  products  of  the  n^  degree 
of  the  letters  a,  i,  c,.,, . 

If  the  fraction  7- r-r: — ■r^rr. x —  ^  resolved  into 

(1  —ax)  (1  — oa?)  (1  —ex)... 

partial  fractions  by  the  method  of  Art.  591,  into  the  form 

ABC 

+  :; 7-  +  :; +...» 

l^ax      1— oa?      I— ex 


I 
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the  coefficient  of  a;"  is  Aa^  +  Bb'*-\-Cc^-\-  ...^  and  from  this 
form  the  sum  of  the  homogeneous  products  of  n  dimensions 
can  be  easily  calculated. 

698.  The  number  of  the  homogeneous  products  is  the 
value  which  the  sum  assumes  when  each  of  the  quantities 
a,  d,  (?,..•  is  made  equal  to  unity,  since  in  that  case  each 
such  product  will  be  unity. 

But  if  a,  i,  c,...  be  each  unity  the  fraction 

(i-^)(i-L)(i-ca,)...^'"^(i:br' «»'  ^'-^)"' 

if  there  be  r  of  the  letters  a,  b^  e..,. 

Hence  the  number  required  is  the  coefficient  of  x*  in  the 
expansion  of  (1— d;)'*'.     But  by  the  formula  of  Art.  572 

the  »4- 1^  term  in  this  expansion  is 


»» 


which  reduces,  as  in  Art.  578,  to 

/     i)2,>-('-+0-('-  +  «-t     ^ 

And  since  (—1)**  is  always  +1,  the  coefficient  of  a?*  in, 

the  expansion  is 

r(r+l)...(r  +  »~l) 
\n  * 


which  is  the  number  of  homogeneous  products  required. 


C  0  2 
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EXAXPLBS. 

3  —  205 

1.  Resolye  into  partial  fractions  •;; — - — ,  ^  ,* 

1^3sB+  Jar 

2.  Expand  to  five  terms  - — — -^  by  the  method   of 

Art.  589,  and  also  by  the  help  of  the  last  example  and  the 
biiiomial  theorem.    Find  the  n^  term  of  the  series. 

3.  Resolve  into  partial  fractions 


4.  Rjdsolve  into  partial  fractions 


(l-a;)(l-2a;)(l-3a;) 
1 


l-»» 

5.  Find  the  t^  term  and  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  re- 
curring series       3  +  7a?+15a:"+31x'+63a5*+.... 

6.  Find  the  scale  of  relation  in  the  series 

a+{a  +  5)a?+(a+26)»'+(a+36)aj'+..., 
and  hence  sum  the  series  to  n  terms. 

7.  Find  the  scale  of  relation  in  the  series  --* 

a«+(a+5)«»+(a+25)»aj*+{a+36)*jj»+..., 
and  sum  the  series  to  n  terms. 

Deduce  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  numbers 

1|  Z|  3}  •*.  ft. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

SUMMATION  OF  SOME  SPECIAL  SERIES. 

699.  If  the  general,  or  n^,  term  be  represented  by  ««, 
and  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  bj 8^y  both  u^  and  S^^  will 
be  functions  of  «  (Art.  165). 

Also,  »j  being  the  first  term, 

^•-1  =  »l  +  «2+ •••+«*•-! 

Therefore  S^^S^^^  =  u^.  (a) 

Hence  if  »»  can  in  any  given  case  be  resolved  into  the 
difierence  of  two  terms  one  of  which  is  the  same  function 
of  n  that  the  other  is  of  n—l,  that  is  to  say,  one  of  which 
involves  n  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  does  n—l, 
the  former  term  will  be  a  possible  value  for  S^. 

600.  There  are  two  large  classes  of  forms  of  u^  for  which 
this  resolution  is  possible. 

The  first  of  these  is  when  u^  is  the  product  of  a  fixed 
number  of  fiictors  in  arithmetical  progression,  the  first 
&ctor  of  each  term  being  the  same  as  the  second  of  the 
previous  term. 

The  general  form  of  u^  will  thus  be 

{an  +  lf){a{n+l)  +  b}  {a  {n  +  2)  +  b}...{a  {n  +  m^l)  +  b}, 

where  m  is  the  fixed  number  of  factors,  a  is  the  common 
difierence  of  successive  &ctors,  and  i  is  a  constant. 

The  term  may  be  denoted  by  the  symbol  tf«,«,  the 
letter  m  being  introduced  to  mark  the  number  of  &ctoiB. 
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The  symbol  ««,m+i  will  consequently  denote  the  product  of 
m  + 1  factors  of  which  the  first  is  an  +  i,  or 


«».m+i  =  {««  +  *)(«. «+l+*)(fl.»+2+J)... 


...(fl.«  +  «»— 1  •\-b)((i.n-\-m-\-l) 
=  {fl(»  +  w)  +  i}««,^,  (1) 

Again  ««_i,m+i  is  the  value  of  ««,m+i  when  «— 1  is 
written  for  «,  or 

«»-i.m+i  =  («•»-!+*)(«»  +  *)  («•«+!+*)... («•«  +  «-!+*) 
=  (fl.n^  +  *)«^«.  (2) 

Hence,  subtracting  (2)  from  (1), 

Hence        «^ «  =  /*' ^,V    -  r^^^^^vr^'  (3) 

^         (OT  +  l)a       (w  +  l)a  ^  ' 

Comparing  this  equation  with  (a)  of  the  last  article,  it 

id  evident  that  8^  may  have  the  value  t-^^"*"--  ;  but  since 

equation  (3)  is  not  altered  if  any  quantity   C  be  added 
to  both  terms  on  the  right-hand,  so  that  it  may  be  written 

•"=((5?i)^«+<')-(^'+<')' 

it  is  obvious  that  all  that  can  be  fairly  inferred  is  that 

"       («+l)a        '  ^  ' 

when  C  must  depend  on  the  point  in  the  original  series 
from  which  the  summation  is  commenced. 

If  the  series  is  to  be  summed  from  f^^,  „  inclusive,  the 
value  of  8^  must  be  zero  when  »  =  0.     Hence 
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whence  g=  -/^'",V  > 

{m-\'\)a 

and  6'.  =  Vm^i-^m^-i  ,  /gx 

(j»+l)a  ^  ' 

601.  Equation  (5)  may  be  derived  from  equation  (3) 
somewhat  differently ;  thus — 

Writing  in  succession  the  values  1,  2,  3,  •••  «  for  «,  (3) 
gives 

*'"*^        (m  +  l)a       ' 


*^*''"  («»+l)a 


Adding  all  these  results,  the  sum  of  the  terms  on  the 
left  hand  is  8^  while  that  of  the  terms  on  the  right  is 

"'T'*'^   ^v^'**'*'^.  since  the  second  term  in  the  numerator  of 
(m+l)a 

each  fraction  is  the  same,  with  opposite  sign,  as  the  first 

term  in  the  previous  one.     Hence,  as  before, 

•  («»+l)a 


_  {an'{'l){a.n+\+b)...{a.n'\-m^l)^l{a'\-h){2a  +  h)...{ma-\-h) 
"  («»+l)a 

602.  As  an  example  take  the  series 

1.2.3  +  2.3.4  +  ..f. 
Here  «  =  3  and  «m  s  =  *  (^  +  0  (*+  2)> «  =  1,  J  =  0. 
Consequently  «,,  4  =  »(»+ 1) (»  +  2) («  +  3),  v^^  ^  =  0. 
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Hence  ^^  ^  « («+!)(«+ 2) («  + 3)^ 

603.  A  second  yeiy  important  class  of  algebraical  series 
are  those  of  which  the  general  term  is  the  reciprocal  of  u^  « 
as  defined  in  Art.  600,  so  that  the  series  is 

111  1 

+  - —  +  +  ...  + 


»1.«         «2.«         '^^m  » 


The  expression difiers  from    by  containing 

**«,  m-l  ^n»  m 

m^l  fiuitors  in  its  denominator  instead  of  m. 

1  1 


Hence 


«mm-i       (a«  +  i)(a.«+l+J),..(a.«  +  «»— 2  +  i) 

fl(»  +  w— 1)  +  ^ 

""  (a»  +  i)(a.»+l+i)...(a.n  +  «»— 2  +  i)(a.«+»i— l  +  i) 
a(«-h«i  — l)  +  i 

Similarly 

1  1 


^•+1,11^-1      («.«+ 1 +*)(«.»  + 2 +i).. . (a. »  +  i»—l+i) 
_  an-\-b 

(a«  +  4)(a.«+l+i)...(a.«  +  OT— 1+i) 

^•t  m 

Hence 


1  1  (a^»+^— 1-kJ)— (fl»  +  j) 

*m  m-l        *^»+i,  m-i  ^mm 

__a(ia— 1) 

Replacing  n  by  «—  1,  it  follows  that 

1  1       _  a{m^l) 
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»-».-^-l 

•'•—I,  «— 1            ^'w-l,  m 

1 

1       _«(»-!), 

^l,m- 

1 

^2,  m-1             %.  » 

Adding  all  these  results,  the  second  term  in  each  expression 
on  the  left-hand  side  goes  out  against  the  first  term  on  the 
previous  expression,  while  the  right-hand  side  becomes  the 
gum  required  multiplied  by  a  (»i->-l). 

Hence,  if  S^  denote  the  sum  required, 

^li  m-l         **«+!,  m-l 

604.  As  a  special  example,  let  the  series  be 

1_  1  1  1 

1.2.3  "*■  2.3.4  "*■  3.4.5"*'**''*"«(«+l)(»-f  2)' 

Here  a  =  1,   i  ss  0,  m  =  3 ;  consequently 

o  ^1(J 1  \ 

•       2(1.2       (»+l)(«  +  2)r 

This  value  of  8^  can  of  course  be  obtained  independently  of 
the  general  formula  by  applying  the  method  of  the  last 
article  to  the  resolution  of  the  general  term 

1 

«(i»+l)(«  +  2)' 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  verify  that 

1        _M    ^ ?— -L 

ii(»+l)(«  +  2)      2U(n+l)      («4-l)(»+2)r 
whence  the  required  result  is  obtained  for  8^, 
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606.  The  series  of  which  the  general  term  is  fiP  can  be 
stunmed  by  a  process  not  dissimilar  in  principle  to  that  of 
Art.  601.     Thus,  bj  the  Binomial  Theorem  (Art  644), 

•..+(jo  +  l)«+l, 


or 


...+(ij+i)«+i.   (1) 

B«placiiig  «  in  enccession  bj  «— 1,  n—  2, ...  2,  1, 
«i'+i_(«_l)p+i  =  (j,4-l)(«_l)» 

(»-l)*'+i-(«-2)''+»=(jt»+l)(«-2)» 

+  ^-^^(«-2)'-H...+(i»+l)(«-2)  +  l.     (3) 

Adding  all  these  results  (1)  to  (»),  we  obtain 
(»+  l)'+i-l '^+1  =  (;?+  1)  2«' 

+  l^±il^2«p-^  +  ...+(jD+l)2»  +  «,..,      (a) 

1    •  M 

where  a  symbol  such  as  2»"  means  the  sum  of  the  series 

l*  +  2"+...  +  («-l)«  +  «*. 

606.  Let  the  values  1,  2,  3,  ...  be  given  successively  to 
p  in  (a). 
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It  follows  that 

(»+l)2-.l  =  22«+«, 

From  the  first  of  these,  it  follows  that 

2n  =  ^ ^^ =       2~^  (") 

a  resolt  dedacible  from  (3)  of  Art.  506.    The  second  gives, 
hj  transposition  and  snbstitation  of  the  value  of  2  », 

32«2  =  («+l)»-l-«-32» 

=  (»+i){(«+i)«-i}-i!^(|±l) 

=  (?Ltl){2«*+4«  +  2-2-3«} 

_«(»  + 1)(2«+1) 
\~  2 

Hence   2«.  1  «J!^±il(?^l±i)....  (3) 

From  the  thira  similarly, 
42fi»=  (»+l)*4l-«-62««-42» 

=  («+l){(J+ 1)8- !}-«(»+ l)(2if+l)-2«{fi+l) 
s=(«+l)«{ft«  +  3»+3-(2«+l)-2} 

=  »«(»+ 1)2. 
Hence  2fi»  =  !?!(!!iJO'  =  {2{«)}«.  (y) 

The  valaes  of  2f»^,  2»'  can  l)e  deduced  in  succession. 

607.  The  general  relation  (a)  of  Art.  605  shows  that 
2»'  will  involve  n  to  the  power  j9+ 1  and  to  no  higher 
power. 
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This  can  be  deduced  by  giving  to  j9  in  succession  the 
values  1,  2,  3, ...  ill  snoc^ssion.  It  has  been  seen  that  the 
highest  powers  of  n  involved  in  2«,  Sm^  2f»', ...  are  the 
2"**,  3**,  4**», ...  powers  Respectively,  and  it  is  clear  that  as 
p  is  increased  by  iinity  the  highest  power  of  n  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  (a)  increases  by  unity,  whence  it  follows  that 
the  index  of  the  highest  power  of  «  in  2n'  increases  as 
fast  as  jD,  and  mtist  therefore  always  be  (j9+ 1). 

With  this  assumption  the  method  of  undetermined 
coefficients  (Art.  585)  affords  another  means  of  arriving  at 
the  value  of  2«'. 

For  assume  that 

...+^i«  +  -4o,  (1) 
where  ^,  A^^  A^, ...  ^,4.1  aro  quantities  independent  of  n. 
This  assumption  is  a  legitimate  one  since  the  right-hand 
side  of  (1)  is  the  most  general  form  of  a  rational  integral 
function  of  n  of  the  jt?  +  1*^  degree  (Art.  166). 

It  follows,  by  substituting  (»  + 1)  for  n,  that 
1'+ 2'+. ..+»'  +  («+ l)'=4p+i(«+l)''+^ 

+  i<p(«+l)^+...  +  i<i(«+l)  +  ^.     (2) 

Subtracting  (l)  from  (2), 

(»+!)'  =  ^^^j{(«+l)P+i-»i»+i}  +  4,{(«+ !)''-«'}  +  ... 

By  Art.  644,  this  identity  can  be  written, 

1.2 

+  ... 
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This  identity  being  tme  for  all  valaes  of  »,  it  follows 

(Art.  585)  that  the  coefficients  of  the  successive  powers 

of  n  on  the  two  sides  mast  be  respectivelj  equal.    This 

gives 

l  =  (p+l)J,^i;  («) 

pip-"^) _(p+^)p{p-^) .     ,p{p-^)  J 

nri  1:2:3     '*'*i+    1.2  "*' 

+  (i»-lK_,.     (y) 

from  which  the  valaes  of  -d^+i,  A^^  Ap_^,...  A-^  can  be 
successively  deduced. 

Since  (1)  must  be  true  for  all  values  of  »,  it  follows  by 
giving  to  n  the  value  zero  that  A^  must  be  zero. 

608.  It  follows  from  (a)  of  the  last  article  that 

Hence  whatever  positive  integral  value  p  may  have, 

I 


l'+2'+...+»'  =  :-7-7  •  »'+Hi<p«''+...+i<o- 


Hence 

l'+2'  +  3'+. ..+«'_     1         Ap^A^i    ^        ^    Ao 


+  -^+-^*  +...+ 


If  If  be  supposed  indefinitely  increased  the  values  of  all 
the  terms  after  the  first  on  the  right-hand  side  continually 
diminish  and  their  sum  can  be  made  less  than  any  assign- 
able quantity.  This  can  be  proved  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  adopted  in  Art.  587. 

Hence  the  value  of  the  expression  j:^ ap- 
proaches more  and  more  nearly  to  — r  as  n  is  increased, 
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and  can  be  made  to  differ  from  — -  by  less  than  any 

assignable   quantity  when  n  is  made  sufficiently  laige. 

I     .  .    . 

This  is  usually  expressed  by  saying  that  —   is  the  limits 

1'  + 2' -!-,..+«' 
or  the  limiiing  value  of  the  expression  j^^ , 

when  n  is  indefinitely  increased. 

609.  The  special  values  of  2»'  and  2ii'  can  be  easily 

deduced  from  equations  (a),  {p\  (y)  of  Art.  607.     For  if 

it  follows  from  those  equations  that 

1  =  3^3, 

2  =  3^3  +  248, 

1  =^3  +  i<jj  +  Ji, 

while  in  all  cases  A^  =  0.     Hence 

^s  -  3 '  ^s  -  2 '  ^1  -  6 ' 


and             i«+2«+3«+...+f»2  =,  ^%  ^  +  * 

_f»(2««  +  3»+l) 
6 

«(2»4-l)(«+l) 
as  in  Art.  606  {ff). 

Again,  if 

l3  +  28+.,.+«»  =  ^4«*  +  J8«»+i<2««+^l«+i<0» 

^  —  0,  as  before,  and  A^^  A^,  A^t  Aj^  are  determined  by  the 

4 

equations,          1  =  4^^, 

3  =  6i<4  +  348, 

1 

3  =  4^4+3^3+2^4,, 

i 

1 

1  =zA^  +  A^  +  A^  +  A^; 

1 
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whence  ^^  =  - ,  ^ij  =  - ,  ^  =  - ,  ^ ^  =  o  ; 

4  2  4 

whence  1*+ 2*  + 3'+...-f  «' = -7  +  v  +  v 

4        2         4 


V2 


""     4 

the  resnlt  previoosly  obtained. 

610.  Any  series  of  which  the  general  term  is  a  rational 
integral  algebraical  function  of  n  can  be  summed  bj  the 
method  of  Art.  607,  or  the  som  required  may  be  deduced 
by  separating  the  given  series  into  a  number  of  series  one 
for  each  power  of  n  contained  in  the  general  term. 

Thus  if  the  general  term  of  a  series  be  »'+  3»  +  2,  the 
series  itself  to  n  terms  is 

{l«  +  3.1  +  2}-f{2*  +  3.2  +  2}  +  ...+  {»^+3»  +  2}, 
which  can  be  otherwise  written  as 

{l«+2a+...  +  «*}+3{l  +  2  +  3  +  ...+»} 

+  2(1  +  1  + 1...  to  »  terms); 
which  therefore  is  equal  to 

«(^+l)(2i>+l)  ^3»(^+l)^^^ 
6  2 

=:^{2«i'  +  3«+l+9»  +  9+12} 

=  |{2»*+12«  +  22} 

_  »(n*  +  6ft+ll) 
■"  3 
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This  can  be  written  in  the  form 

(«3  +  6^11«  +  6)-6 


3 


-2, 


luid  in  this  form  the  result  will  be  recognised  as  a 
particular  case  of  Art.  601,  since  the  given  general  term 
»*  +  3f»  +  2  can  be  also  written  as  (»+l)(»  +  2). 

A  series  whose  general  term  is  a  rational,  but  fractional 
function  of  n  can  sometimes  be  gummed  by  special  artifices 
similar  to  that  of  Arts.  603  or  604. 

Thus,  if  the  general  term  be  ^-^_^^^±|^^_^^,  the 

series  can  be  summed  bj  taking  the  general  term  as  the 
sum  of  two  terms, 

2 3 

(«+ 1)  {»+ 2)  (»+ 3)  ■*"  «(»+ 1) (»  + 2)  (»  + 3) ' 

and  applying  to  each  of  the  terms  the  result  of  Art.  603. 

The  general  term  can  also  be  resolved  into  either  of  the 
two  forms 

1 L__or-U--^ 1  1    ) 

fi(«  +  2)      («  +  l)(»  +  3)^^2(«      »+2      «+l       «  +  3J 

and  the  sum  can  be  obtained  from  these  forms  by  the 
principle  of  Art.  699. 

611.  Series  are  sometimes  given  for  summation  of  which 
the  law  of  formation  is  not  obvious,  and  the  general  term 
of  which  requires  some  skill  for  its  discovery.  For  instance, 
let  the  given  series  be 

2,  7,  14,  25,  44,  79,,.. .  (l) 

By  subtracting  each  term  from  its  successor  a  new  series 

is  obtained, 

6,  7,  11,  19,  35,...,  (2) 
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of  which  the  law  is  still  not  evident.  Repeating  the 
process,  a  third  series  is  fonnd, 

2,  4,  8,  16,...,  (3) 

which  is  evidently  a  geometrical  series  of  which  the  ffi^ 
term  is  2*  The  n^  term  of  (2)  is  evidently  obtained  by 
taking  the  sum  of  «—  1  terms  of  (3)  and  adding  5,  the  first 
term  of  (2).     Hence  the  ffi^  term  of  (2)  is 

6  +  2«— 2  or  2«+3. 

The  ffi^  term  of  (1)  is  similarly  obtained  by  adding  the  sum 
of  («  — 1)  terms  of  (2)  to  2,  the  first  term  of  (l),  and  is 
therefore  2  +  (2»— 2)  +  3(»-l)  or  2"  +  3(«— 1).  The  sum 
of  n  terms  of  (l)  can  now  be  obtained  by  the  help  of 
Arts.  506  and  522. 

The  series  (2)  is  called  the  series  oi first  differences  of  (l) ; 
and  (3)  the  series  of  second  differences.  In  all  cases  where 
the  nf^  term  of  the  original  series  can  be  expressed  algebrai- 
cally as  an  integral  function  of  «,  a  series  of  differences  will 
be  at  last  reached  which  assumes  the  form  either  of  a 
geometrical  or  arithmetical  progression. 


Examples. 

1.  Sum  to  n  terms     2.3+3.4  +  4.5+>«-« 

2.  Sum  to  n  terms     3.5.7+ 5.7. 9+-*** 

3.  Sum  to  n  terms 

2.2.3  +  4.3.4  +  6.4.5  +  8.5.6+  — • 

4.  Sum  to  n  terms     -^_+-^+^+... 

5.  Sum  to  n  terms    ^+-^+.... 

Dd 
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Ill 

6.  Sumtowterms     r^  +  "^~F  +  '=~^ +  •••• 

1.3       0.6      0.7 

111 

7.  Sum  to  »  terms    ^ZZi'^WZTi'^^iri'^"" 

8.  Find  the  n^  terms  and  the  sum  to  n  terms  of 

1.2  +  2.3  +  4.6  +  7.8  +  11.12  +  .... 

9.  Sum  to  n  terms    »  +  2(n— l)  +  3(n— 2)  +  .... 

10.  Find  the  n^  term  and  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 

2  +  3  +  6  +  9  +  17  +  33+.... 

11.  If  every  term  of  a  series  be  subtracted  from  the  following 
one,  find  the  nature  of  the  resulting  series  (1)  when  the  original 
one  is  a  geometrical  series,  (2)  when  its  n^  term 

Find  the  n^  term  and  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 
6,  16,  34,  68,  142,  328,  842,.... 

12.  Find  the  nth  term,  and  the  sum  to  n  terms,  of  the  series 

1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  8,  10,  11. 

1 3.  Find  the  n^^  term  and  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 

4,  6,  13,  18,  31,  48,  86, .... 

14.  Sum  tow  terms     r-^  +  ^r-:r  +  ^r-7  +  •••• 

1.2      2.3      3.4 

16.  Sum  to  n  terms     2.3  +  4.5  +  6.7+.... 

16.  Sumtonterms     1.2.3.4  +  2.3.4.6  +  .... 

17.  Sumtonterms     ttt  +  ^"5^  + -STT  +•••• 

J.O       O.o        o.ll 

18.  Sum  to  n  terms h 1 !-...• 

1.6.9        6.9.13        9.13.17 

19.  If  8^  be  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  arithmetical  pro- 
gression a,  a  +  6,  a+2&,...,  and  «,  that  of  n  terms  of  c,  c+<f, 
c  +  2e^; ...,  then,  if  /S'  be  the  sum  of  n  terms  formed  by  mul- 
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tiplying  together  the  correspODding  terms  in  each  of  the  former 
two,  prove  that 

nS^SyS^  =  — ^-— — -od. 

20.  Find  the  n^  term  and  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 

2,5  8 


2.3.4      3.4.5     4.5.6 

21.  A  person  discharges  a  debt  in  n  years  by  paying  at  the 
end  of  each  year  sums  in  the  ratio  of  1,  2,  3, ... ;  what  was 
the  first  payment  1 


Dd  2 


CHAPTER  XXIV, 


EXPONEirriAL  AND  LOGABITHMIO  SERIES. 

612.  The  word  'limit'  has  been  introduced  in  Art.  608. 
As  it  will  be  necessary-  to  make  some  use  of  this  term  in 
the  following  articles  it  will  be  as  well  to  repeat  more 
formally  the  definition. 

The  limit  of  a  Amotion  (Art.  165)  of  any  variable 
quantity,  for  any  assigned  value  of  that  variable,  is  a 
quantity  towards  which  the  value  of  the  function  con- 
tinually approaches  as  the  variable  approaches  its  assigned 
value  and  from  which  the  value  of  the  function  may  be 
made  to  differ  by  less  than  any  definite  magnitude,  by 
making  the  variable  approach  sufficiently  near  to  its 
assigned  value. 

618.  Thus  when  r  is  less  than  unity  the  limit  of  the 
.sum  of  the  geometrical  series  a  +  ar+ai^+..,  to  n  terms  is 

9  when  n  is  indefinitely  increased  (Arts.  628,  629), 

and  the  limit  of j^ when  n  is  indefinitely  in- 
creased is (Art.  608). 

614.  We  have  now  to  investigate  the  value  of  a  very 

1  +  -)    when  n  is  in- 
definitely increased. 

By  the  Binomial  Theorem, 

(1  +  -)  -^'^^{■-^^\:t^{-)'^^^^ 


•••  + i ' —  I  — I  +  .... 


\L 


,1 

I 
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This  is  true  whether  n  be  integral  or  fractional.  In 
the  latter  case  the  series  on  the  right-hand  side  contains 
an  infinite  number  of  terms,  bat  if  «  be  greater  than 

miity,  and  consequently  -  less  than  unity,^the  series  is 

convergent  (Art.  576),  and  the  equation  therefore  implies 
an  arithmetical  equivalence  for  all  large  values  of  n,  ' 

The  series  on  the  right-hand  side  may  be  somewhat 
differently  written,  thus 

^        »'  1.2     ^  1.2.3 

(1  _i)(i  _!)...(!  _!::il)     . 

•••■*■  1.2.3...f  ■'■•••'        W 


the  r  +  1^  term  being  reduced  to  this  new  form  by  dividing 
each  of  the  r  factors  in  the  numerator  of  its  coefficient  by 
one  of  the  £EU3tors  n  in  the  denominator,  «**. 

The  series  on  the  right-hand  side  of  (a)  is  always  less 
than  the  series  * 

'+'+r2  +  iX3  +  -i7+-'^^^-     (^> 


Further,  the  right-hand  member  of  (a)  approaches  nearer 
to  (^)  the  larger  n  becomes ;  and  by  making  n  sufficiently 
large  the  difierence  between  the  right-hand  .member  of  (a) 
and  the  series  (/3)  can  be  made  less  than  any  assignable 

quantity.     Hence  the  limit  of  (l  +  -J   when  n  is  in- 
definitely increased  is  the  series  ()3). 

.  615.  The  numerical  value  of  the  series  ()3)  is  usually 
denoted  by  the  letter  e.  It  follows  from  Art.  576  that  ()3) 
must  be  convergent,  since  the  right-hand  member  of  (a) 
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is  so  for  all  values  of  n  greater  than  unity;  or  the  follow- 
ing special  proof  may  be  given 

<l  +  l+2  +  25  +  F»  +  -' 

*  since  each  term,  after  the  third,  of  the  first  series,  is  less 
than  the  corresponding  term  of  the  second,  and  the  first 
three  terms  are  identical.     Hence  the  series  (0) 

<  1  +  - — Y    (-^-  ^28), 


y 


1-r 


<l+2, 
<3. 

Hence  the  value  of  the  series  ()8),  or  e,  is  a  finite 
quantity  less  than  3. 

616.  The  value  of  e  can  be  approximately  calculated  to 
any  required  number  of  terms.     Thus, 

1  +  1     =  2-0000000 


1 

1-2 

= 

•5000000 

1 
1.2.3 

=1 

•1666667 

1 
1.2.3.4 

s= 

•0416667 

1 

= 

•0083333 

1 

L6. 

=: 

•0013889 

1 

= 

•0001984 

1 

LL 

'= 

•0000248 

it 

= 

•0000028 

1 

no 

= 

•0000003 

2*7182819 

»  91  )) 


»  »  99 


99  99  99 


99  99  99 


99  99  99 


99  99  99 


99  99  99 


4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
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The  last  figures  in  the  several  rows  have  been  increased  by 
unity  when  the  first  figfure  omitted  is  greater  than  4. 
The  sum  of  the  remaining  terms  of  the  series 


1  1 


11        112 


is  less  than 


1    C         1  1  ) 

[11  I        11  ■*■  ll^"^'") 


1 

ill 

or  <  — =r-  < 


_1_       10[10 

1  < 

^  36288000 

<  .00000003, 
so  that  the  above  result  is  probably  accurate  to  seven 
places,  certainly  to  six  places,  of  decimals. 

617.  Since  the  limit  of  (l  +  -)   when  H  is  indefinitely 

increased  is  e,  it  follows  that  the  limit  of  f  1  +  -)   9  which 

is  equal  to  \(l  +  -)  [  9  is  ^  under  the  same  conditions. 

But,  by  tiie  Binomial  Theorem, 

,        K-     ^  1      wa?(fM?-l)  ,lx» 

+  — — \i- — ^^U+- 

««(fM?— 1) ...  (nx  —  r+l)  A\^ 
[r  ^n^ 

x(x \      x(oo )(x ) 

=  i+»+-i^ ltL  +  1 !LJ 1:  +  ... 

1.2  [3 

II 
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And,  as  before,  the  limit  of  ^e  Bim&&  on  the  right-hand 
Bide,  when  n  is  indefinitely  increased,  is 

^         [2        [3  \r_ 

Hence,  finally, 

a^       Qs^  of 

tr^  l+^+Fo+TT  +..-  +  T-+...  ad  inf. 

This  equation  is  freqaently  Imown  as  the  exponential 
theorem. 

618.  A  somewhat  piore  general  relation  can  be  deduced 
from  the  theorem  of  the  last  article. 

Writing  ex  for  Xy  it  becomes 

Hence,  if  e*  =  a,  (1) 

this  gives 

fl«=  l+caj  +  _  +  --  +  ...  +  -— +  ....         (2) 

This  relation  gives  an  expansioip  of  a*  in  ascending 
powers  of  a?,  the  only  new  quantity  involved  being  the 
quantity  Cy  which  is  connected  with  the  given  quantity 
a  and  the  known  number  e  by  the  relation  (l). 

This  quantity  ef  is  of  so  much  importance  for  mai^  pur- 
poses, both  theoretical  and  practical,  that  it  has  a  name 
given  to  it.     It  is  called  the  logarithm  of  a  to  the  base  e. 

610.  The  general  definition  of  a  logarithm  may  be  thus 
given. 

The  logarithm  of  a  number  to  a  given  base  is  the  index  of 
the  power  to  which  the  base  must  be  raised  to  be  equal  to  the 
number. 

Thus  in  (1),  e*  =  a.  Hence  c  is  the  index  of  the  power 
(Art.  62)  to  which  ^,  the  base,  must  be  raised  in  order 
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that  the  result  may  be  a  ;^er  is  therefore  the  logarithm 
of  a  to  the  base  e^  or,  as  it  is  concisely  written, 

e  =  log^a. 
In  the  general  way  iS  a'  ^  m,  x  \a  the  logarithm  of  m 
to  the  base  a,  or  a?  —  loga«». 

The  two  equations        a"  =  i», 

X  =  loga«», 
must  be  regarded  as  merely  two  different  ways  of  stating 
one  relation  between  the  three  quantities  a,  m^  x. 

620.  The  equation  (2)  of  Art.  618  can  now  be  written 

a'=  l+a?log,fl+^     .f  '  H-^     ,7  ^  +.»> 

V  |_a  ^     [3 

621.  The  relation  of  the  last  article  can  be  obtained 
by  another  method  which  leads  to  some  other  important 
results. 

By  the  Binomial  theorem, 
a*=(l +«-.!)• 

The  coefficients  of  the  successive  powers  of  (a— 1)  in- 
volve different  powers  of  x.  The  whole  expansion  can 
therefore  be  arranged  in  powers  of  x.  The  only  term  in- 
dependent of  ^  is  the  first  term,  while  the  first  power  of  x 
occurs  in  every  succeeding  term.  The  coefficient  of  this 
first  power  is  thus  an  infinite  series,  the  successive  terms 
of  which  involve  successively  higher  powers  of  («  —  l). 

The  term  of  this  series  arising  firom  the  r+1*^  term 

.     (_l)(_2)...(-r+l),         .,             (_i)'-i(a_iy 
IS  ^ — '- — i '{a—ly     or     ^ '- — ^ '- • 
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Hence  the  coefficient  of  or  in  (1)  when  rearranged  is 
a-l-\(a-lf+\{a-lf...  +  ^-'^y^'y-'^^\....   (2) 

Let  this  be  called  c^  and  let  the  coefficients  of  o^,  ^> ... 
be  denoted  by  erg)  ^s)  •••»  these  quantities  being  functions, 
at  present  undetermined,  of  a  and  independent  of  sc.   Hence 

a*  =  1  -{- ex •\' c^a^ ^ c^sfi '\- .... 

It  follows  that 

and  that 

since  c^c^^c^.*.  are  the  same  whatever  be  the  value  oix. 
But  a*'*"*'  z=i  a^y^a^  for  all  values  of  x  and  y. 

Hence 
(l+ca?  +  ^2«2  +  ^3flj3+...)(l+(y  +  e?jy2^^^yS^.^^  ) 

for  all  values  of  x  and  y. 

Therefore,  by  Art.  587,  the  coefficients  of  the  same  powers 
of  X  on  the  two  sides  must  be  equal.  Equating  the  co- 
efficients of  the  first  power  of  x^ 

This  identity  must  be  true  for  all  values  of  y\  hence 
equating  the  coefficients  of  the  difierent  powers  of  y  on 
the  two  sides, 

(^    =2^2,     therefore     c^^      — ; 

_  _     ^, 

cffj    —  3^3,  e^ —     2  3* 

cc^     -4^4,  (?4-.    2.3.4' 


*^^         *'  2.3...» 
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Whence 

a'^l+cx+  — +  —  +,..+  — +  ....  (3) 

By  giving  to  x  the  particular  valae  -  >  which  makes  ex 
equal  to  unity,  we  get 

This  is  the  quantity  previously  called  e.    Hence 

1 

or  a  =  ^, 

whence  c  s=  log^^i, 

and  equation  (3)  becomes 

a»=l+a?log.a+^ — ^^^..,^^ — ^_i-  +  ..., 

the  relation  of  Art.  620. 

622.  Since  c  is  equal  to  the  expression  (2)  of  the  last 
article,  it  follows  that 

log.a  =  «-l-l(«-l)«+l(a-l)»...+(::Mfi:Al'+...; 
or  replacing  ahy  1+z, 

a  series  from  which  the  value  of  log^(l  +;?)  may  in  some 
cases  be  calculated. 

623.  The  series  for  c  is  only  certainly  convergent  when 
a— 1  is  less  than  unity,  or  a  is  less  than  2.  Thus  the 
proof  of  Art.  621  is  strictly  only  applicable  when  a  is  less 
than  2.  The  proof  for  cases  when  a  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  2  can  be  easily  deduced.  For  if  a  be  any  number 
and  A  any  number  less  than  2  and  greater  than  unity,  it 
is  always  possible  to  find  a  number  y  such  that 

-4*  =  a. 
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Hence  a*  =  ^•'*, 

and  since  the  theorem  of  Art.  621  has  been  proved  for 
all  numbers  less  than  2, 

Now  if  tf*  =  ^,   c  =  log^-4. 
Also  f^^  =  A^y  and  cy  =  log^  ^', 

=  log.a. 

Hence    a«=  ii»«=  1 +(ylog,ii)a?+^^^^^f^^^ +  ... 

which  proves  the  theorem  for  all  values  of  a. 

The  proof  contained  in  Arts.  614-620  is  independent  of 
any  limitation  to  the  value  of  a. 

624.  Other  series  can  be  derived  from  (a)  of  Art.  622 
which  are  often  more  convenient  for  purposes  of  calculation. 
Before  entering  on  the  discussion  of  these,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  more  fully  the  nature  and  properties  of  a  logarithm 
to  any  base. 

Let  m  and  n  be  any  two  numbers,  and  a  any  base.  Let 
X  andy  be  such  numbers  as  to  satisfy  the  equations 

a*  =  «»,  a*'  =  «, 
so  that,  by  definition  (Art.  619), 

fl>  =  loga  «*,  y  =  loga  «. 

By  multiplication 

Hence  by  the  definition  of  a  logarithm  (Art.  619), 

=  l0ga«*  +  l0gaf». 

It  easily  follows  that 

loga  (mnp)  =  loga  (mn  .p) 

=  log.  {mn)  +  log.  {p) 

=  loga  ^  +  loga  n  +  loga/. 
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Thus  it  follows  tliat  the  logarithm  cf  a  product  19  equal 
to  the  mm  of  the  logarithms  of  the  factors. 
625.  Similarly  by  division 


-  =  -i  =  a*  ', 
n       a* 


whence  by  definition 


71 


=  loga  «- loga  »,  (2) 

or  the  logarithm  of  a  quotient  is  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  the 
dividend  diminished  by  that  of  the  divisor. 
626.  Again,  with  the  same  notation,  if 


m  =  a". 


it  follows  that  m^  =  a^ ; 

whence  again  by  definition  (Art.  619), 

log.  m^  =  j)x, 

=  J>  loga  «.  (3) 

This  formula  holds  whether  jd  be  integral  or  fractional. 

627.  The  formulae  (1),  (2),  (3)  of  the  last  three  articles 
are  those  on  which  the  practical  utility  of  logarithms 
depends.  If  tables  be  calculated  giving  the  logarithms  of 
all  numbers  to  any  base  these  will  enable  the  operations 
of  division  and  multiplication  to  be  performed  by  means 
of  addition  and  subtraction,  and  formula  (3)  will  give  the 
means  of  raising  to  powers  or  taking  roots  by  means  of 
multiplication  or  division. 

628.  The  base  to  which  tables  of  logarithms  are  usually 
calculated  is  10,  the  radix  of  the  ordinaiy  arithmetical 
notation.  This  has  some  important  practical  advantages 
in  simplifying  both  the  construction  and  the  use  of  such 
tables. 

629.  With  this  number  as  base,  the  only  numbers  whose 
logarithms  will  be  integers  are  10,  10^  10',  10^,...,  or 
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10,  100,  1000,  10000,....  The  logarithms  of  all  other 
Bumbers  will  be  fractions  or  mixed  numbers.  Thus,  since 
the  nnmber  7834  is  greater  than  1000  and  less  than  10,000 
its  logarithm  must  lie  between  the  logarithms  of  these 
two  numbers,  that  is  between  3  and  4.  The  integral  part 
of  its  logarithm  is  consequently  3.  The  integral  part  ^the 
logarithm  of  a  number  is  called  the  characteristic  of  the 
logarithm :  ^^  fractional^i\i  when  expressed  as  a  decimal, 
is  called  the  mantissa  of  the  logarithm. 

Thus  the  characteristic  of  the  logarithm  of  7834  to  the 
base  10  is  3.  Since  any  number  containing  jd  + 1  digits 
in  its  integral  part  is  greater  than  10'  and  is  less  than 
10*^^^,  it  follows  that  the  logarithm  of  any  such  number 
lies  between  p  and  p+l.  Hence  the  characteristic  cf  the 
logarithm  to  the  hase^  10  cf  any  number  containing  /?  + 1  digits 
in  its  integral  partis  py  one  less  than  the  number  of  digits* 

The  use  of  the  base  10  thus  enables  the  characteristic  of 
the  logarithm  of  any  number  greater  than  unity  to  be 
determined  by  inspection. 

680.  The  logarithm  of  any  number  to  the  base  10  being 
ascertained,  those  of  all  numbers  obtained  &om  the  first 
by  merely  changing  the  position  of  the  decimal  point  can 
be  written  down  by  the  help  of  Arts.  624,  625. 

Thus  the  logarithm  of  52185  to  the  base  10  is  4-7175457. 
The  numbers 

5218-6,  521-85,  52-185,  5-2185, -52185,-052185... 

are  obtained  from  52185  by  dividing  successively  by  10. 
Hence  the  logarithms  of  these  nimibers  will  be  derived 
from  4.7175457  by  subtracting  unity,  the  logarithm  of  10, 
and  wiU  all  therefore  have  the  same  decimal  part,  namely 
•7175457,  and  for  their  characteristics  the  integers 
3,2,1,0,-1,-2. 
^^us,  since  any  two  numbers  which  are  formed  by  the 
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same  digits  in  the  same  order,  and  only  differ  in  the 
position  of  the  decimal  point,  can  be  obtained  from  each 
other  by  multiplying  or  dividing  by  some  integral  power 
of  10,  it  follows  (Arts.  624,  625)  that  the  logarithms  of  any 
two  such  numbers  to  the  base  10  must  differ  by  some 
integer  and  must  therefore  have  the  same  decimal  part  or 
mantissa. 

631.  In  tables  of  logarithms  to  the  base  10  it  is  only 
therefore  necessary  to  give  the  mantissa  of  the  logarithm 
corresponding  to  any  set  of  digits  for  the  number.  The 
characteristic  can  be  determined  by  the  rule  of  Art.  629 
when  the  number  is  greater  than  unity. 

When  the  number  is  a  proper  fraction  expressed  as 
a  decimal,  as  '52185,  the  logarithm  is  a  negative  number. 
In  the  last  article  it  has  been  seen  that  this  logarithm  is 
expressible  as  — 1+«7176457,  which  is  more  usually  written 
1-7175457,  the  sign  — ,  written  over  the  characteristic, 
indicating  that  it  affects  the  characteristic  only,  and  that 
the  mantissa  is  a  positive  quantity. 

The  logarithm  of  -052185  is  similarly  2-7175457,  and 
the  general  rule  is  easily  deduced  that,  the  characteristic  of 
the  logarithm  of  a  decimal  fraction  is  negative  and  numeri- 
cally greater  by  unity  than  the  numbers  of  ciphers  before 
the  first  significant  digit. 

The  convention  that  the  logarithms  of  a  proper  fraction 
shall  be  always  written  in  the  form  of  a  negative  integer 
with  a  positive  fraction  makes  the  rule  of  Art  630  abso- 
lutely general. 

632.  The  last  three  articles  exhibit  the  great  advantage 
of  10  as  a  base  for  practical  purposes.  Most  of  the  published 
tables  of  logarithms  contain  full  directions  for  their  use,  and 
to  these  the  student  is  referred  for  further  exemplification 
of  details.  One  of  the  most  convenient  collections  of  tables 
is  the  volume  of  *  Mathematical  Tables'  in   Chambers' 
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Edacational  Coarse,  published  by  W.  and  B.  Chambers, 
Edinburgh. 

688.  The  fundamental  series  for  the  calculation  of 
logarithms  is  (a)  of  Art.  622.  Other  more  advantageous 
series  will  be  deduced  presently:  but  as  the  logarithms 
found  from  these  series  will  all  correspond  to  the  base  «,  it 
is  necessary  to  find  a  means  of  deriving  the  logarithms  to 
the  base  10. 

634.  Let  a  and  h  be  two  difierent  bases,  and  let  x  and  y 
be  the  logarithms  of  the  same  number  Ny  corresponding  to 
these  two  bases  respectively.     Thus 

y  =  log^i\rr  ^'^ 

Consequently,  bjtbe  definition  of  a  logarithm  (Art.  619), 

a'  =  N, 

Henc^  a*  =  i*',  and  therefore  a^'  =  J, 

and     ft*  =  fl. 
Hence,  by  definition  of  a  logarithm, 

J  =  log»«) 

Thus  a?=ylogaSj 

or,  log,i\r=     log.A^xlog.i    by(l).      (3) 

Similarly,  y  =  a?  logt «, 

or,  \ogt,N—     loga-S^xlogfcfl.  (4) 

Incidentally  it  follows  from  (2)  that 

loga*xlog5fl=  1.  (5) 

686.  As  a  particular  example  of  (3)  or  (4)  we  have 

lo&«  ^  =  logio  -^x  log.  10  ; 

whence  log^oiV  =  j— ^  xlog.iV> 
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Hence  if  the  logarithms  of  all  integers,  including  10, 
to  the  base  «,  be  calculated,  those  to  the  base  10  can  be 

686.  This  multiplier,  ^ —^  is  often  called  the  modulus 

of  the  system  of  logarithms  to  the  base  10. 

687.  The  series  (a)  of  Art.  622  is 

log,(l+^)  =  ^--;e«  +  -cr3......  (a) 

If  for  z  we  write  —z^  the  formula  becomes 

since  the  signs  of  the  odd  powers  only  of  z  are  changed 
(Art.  126). 

Hence,  subtracting  (fi)  from  (a), 

log,(l  +  ^)-log,(l-;?)  =  2|^  +  i«3+-^  +  ...|. 

But  by  Art.  625  the  left-hand  side  of  this  equation  is 
equal  to  log^ • 

Hence,        ^^e.^^-  ^  {^"*"3^  +  i^*  +  — }'  W 

The  series  inside  the  bracket  will  be  rapidly  convergent 
if  ;;  is  small,  and  thus,  if  log^  (1  —  jt)  be  known,  log^  (1  +  z) 
can  be  easily  computed. 

688.  Let  a  quantity  n  be  taken  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
equation  ^^^       ^^^ 

n  l—z 

Whence,  by  solution  as  a  simple  equation  with  regard 
to  Zj  it  easily  follows  that 


z  = 


2»+l 
s  e 
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Hence  (y)  gives, 

whence 

From  this  series  the  logarithms  of  different  integers  can 
be  snccessively  calculated. 

689.  Since  a^  =  1  (Arts.  70,  246)  whatever  a  may  be, 
it  follows  that  the  logarithm  of  miitjr  to  any  base  is  zero. 

Hence  if  in  {h)  of  the  last  article  we  put  n  equal  to  unity, 

it  gives        ,      ^      ^(1       1/K8  .   1  ,lx«        ) 
^  log,2  =  2{-  +  3(-)   +5(3)+...}- 

The  calculation  to  a  few  places  of  decimals  can  be  easily 
effected.    Thus, 

^=.333333333;        .-.    -  =  .333333333; 

dividing  by  9, 

^  =.037037037;     ^  (^)   =.012346679 

1  =  .004115226;     I  f-)   =  -000823046 

^^  =  .000467247 ;     I  (\)    =z  -000066321 
3"  7  ^3' 

—   =  .000060806 ;     7:  M    =  -000006646 
3»  9   ^3^ 

-ir  =  .000006646 ;     —  (I)    =  .000000613 
3"  11  ^B^ 

4-  =  .000000627 ;   -^ (^)    =  -000000048 
3i»  13^3^ 

Ij  =  .000000069  ;  :j^  (~)    =  -000000006 


3**  '    15^3 


.346673689 
2 

•693147178 
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Hence  with  probable  aocniaey  to  eight  places  of  decimals, 

log.  2  =  .693147178. 
Hence,  since  log.  4  =  2  (log.  2)  (Art.  626),  it  follows  that 

log.  4  =  1-386294356. 
640.  Again,  putting  4  for  n  in  («)  of  Art.  638, 

The  series  in  the  bracket  is  more  rapidly  convergent  than 
the  former  one,  and  the  calculation  can  be  conducted  in  the 
following  way. 


Thus,    -=  •111111111 

1 
^=  -012345679 

I 
^=•001371742 

^  =  -000152416 

-5  =  -000016936 

>.  =  -000001882 
9« 

— ^  =  -000000209 

-5  =  .000000023 

1  =  -000000003 
9* 


=  •111111111 


-(-)  =  -000457247 


11* 

A^  =-000003387 


1  (i)  =  -000000030 


•111571775 
2 


Hence 
Again, 


•223143550 
log.  4=  1-386294356 

log.  5  =  1.609437906 
log.2=    »693147178 

2-302585084 
B  e«a 
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Bot  (Art.  624)  log^  10  =  log;  2  +log«  5.     Henee 

log.  10  =  2-302585084. 
64L  Bj  Art.  635, 

W.    2  —  ^^^^    —  '693147178 
^^     "  log.  10  "  2^302585084 ' 

and  eflbetiiig  the  division  iheie  lesoItB 

logio2=  30102999...; 

or,  to  seven  plaees  of  decimals, 

^ogio^  —  -3010300. 

The  logarithm  of  2  being  determined,  that  of  3  can  be 
dedoced  by  (d)  of  Art.  638,  and  so  on  for  all  sooceeding^ 
integers.  It  will  not  however  be  necessary  to  calculate 
independently  the  logarithms  of  any  but  prime  numbers 
since  the  logarithm  of  a  number  composed  of  two  or 
more  fiictors  can  be  deduced  from  those  of  the  factors  by 
Art.  624. 

642.  The  first  figure  in  the  value  of  the  logarithm  of  2 
to  the  base  10  can  be  deduced  by  means  of  simple  Arith- 
metic. 

Thus,  2^^  =  1024,  and  therefore  2i«  is  very  slightly 
greater  than  10^    Thus  2  is  very  slightly  greater  than 

10    ,  and  logio2  exceeds  -3  by  a  very  small  amount. 

648.  It  has  been  seen  that  for  important  practical 
reasons  it  is  desirable  always  to  keep  the  mantissa  of  a 
logarithm  a  positive  quantity.  Logarithms  of  proper 
fractions  are  thus  always  the  algebraical  sum  of  a  nega- 
tive integer  and  a  positive  fraction.  In  any  case  where 
sttch  a  logarithm  has  to  be  divided  by  an  integer  it  is 
convenient  to  add  to  both  negative  and  positive  part  the 
smallest  number  which  will  make  the  negative  part  exactly 
divisible  by  the  divisor.  Thus  the  quotient  comes  in  the 
desired  form  of  a  negative  integer  and  a  positive  fraction. 
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For  instance,  let  it  be  required  to  divide  the  logarithm 
2*8450980  by  3.  The  process  adopted  is  really  the  fol- 
lowing: 

-(2.8460980)  =  i(- 2  + -8460980) 

-  ^(-3  +  1-8460980) 

=  -.1+.6160327 
=  16160327. 


EXAMTLBS. 

1.  Find  the  logarithm  of  32  to  the  base  2. 

2.  Find  the  logarithm  of  626  to  the  base  6. 

3.  Find  the  characteristics  of  log^  497  and  log^  400. 

*"  4.  Given  log,o2  =  -3010300  and  logio3  =  .4771213  :  find 
the  logarithms  of  ,6,  8;  9,  24  and  36. 

6.  Given  logio5  =  -6989700  :  find  log^o  -/l .  26. 

6.  Given  logjo  12  =  1-0791812  and  log^o  16  =  1-1760913  : 
find  the  values  of  log,^  2,  log^g  3,  and  log^  6. 

7.  From  the  logarithms  given  in  question  4,  find  the  logarithms 
of  -/2,  and  4/-0126. 

8.  Given  logio7  =  -8450980,  logio2  =  3010300:  find  the 

64 
values  of  log^o  -7=, log  9-8,  log  360. 

-/1715 

9.  Find  the  values  of  the  logarithm  of  126  to  the  base  26,  and 
of  the  logarithm  of  343  to  the  base  7^. 

10.  From  the  logarithms  in  question  8,  find  the  value  of 

logioo  (49)*- 

11.  Given  a  =  7,  6  =  6,  <j=6,  «  =  |  (a+6  +  c),  and  the 
logarithms  in  question  (4) :  find  the  logarithms  of 

V.(.-«)(.-6)(.-c)  and  /^il=g^). 
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12.  Shew  that 

1      «      .      1.11  1  1  1 

1og.2=l-^  +  3-j+...=  — +  3^^  +  ^  +  ...- 

1111 

13.  Sum  the  series  7-r+  ;r-i  +  ;r-^  +  t-;:  +  •••  to  infinity. 

1.3      2.6      3.7      4.9 

14.  Prove  that  V^  = != != 

«•-!  1         1 

16.  Prove  that 
log.(«+l)  =  log.(«-l)  +  2}l+lj+^+...|. 

16.  Prove  that 

loga(a:+l)  =  21og,aj-log,(a:-l)-  |1  +  ^  +  ^  +-  }' 

17.  If  a,&,  c  be  consecutive  integers,  prove  that 

log.c=  21og.6-log.a-2{2^+ 3(2^. +...  |. 

18.  Prove  that  log.?  =  jj-g  +  ^^  +  _|-^  +  ...ad.  inf. 

19.  A  person  has  a  capital  of  £A  at  interest.    He  spends 

3 
annually  ^  the  interest  on  JiA,  taking  the  difference  between  his 

expenditure  and  income,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  from  his 

capital.     At  the  end  of  five  years  he  reduces  liis  expenditure  in 

the  ratio  of  2  to  16,  and  invests  at  the  end  of  each  year  his 

surplus  income.     If  at  the  end  of  6  years  more  his  capital  is 

9 
increased  on  the  whole  by  ^—  A^  find  the  rate  per  cent. 

Given  log^^  13  =  M139434,    log  1063  =  3*0224284, 

logl064=  30228406. 

20.  If  y*  =  «**,  prove  that  p  log^  <*  =  ?  log,  a. 

21.  Prove  that  if  log^  a,  log^&,  logy^,...  be  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, loga<^  logbA^ogey,...  are  in  harmonical  progression. 
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22.  Having  given  that  the  product  of  the  n  quantities  a,  5,  c, . . . 
is  equal  to  r*  and  that  the  product  of  the  n  quantities  a,p,y,... 
is  equal  to  p*,  prove  that  if  log«a  log^5,  logyC,...  be  all  equal, 
each  of  them  is  equal  to  log^  r. 

23.  a,  5, 0,...  are  (n+ 1)  quantities  in  geometrical  progresBion» 
the  common  ratio  being  a.  x,^,Zj.,.  are  the  logarithms  of  any 
number  m  with  a,  b,'c..,  as  bases.  H  is  the  harmonic  mean  of 
the  n  quantities  y, «,...,  prove  that 

n+3 

24.  Shew  that  money  will  increase  more  than  fifty-fold  in  a 
century  at  4  per  cent  per  annum  compound  interest ;  having 
given  log  2  =  -301030,     log  13  =  M13943. 

25.  If  a,  (,  c  be  in  geometrical  progression,  and  log^  a,  log5  e, 

logs  6  be  in  arithmetical  progression,  the  common  difference  of 

3 

this  progression  is  7:  • 


SECfnoN  rV. — ^Arithmetical  Applications. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

RATIO,  PROPORTION  AND  VARIATION. 

644.  The  tenn  Batio  is  usually  defined  as  tie  relation 
between  two  quantities  of  the  same  kind  in  regard  to  their 
magnitude; 

In  Arithmetic  this  relation  is  usuallj  expressed  by 
stating  that  a  certain  multiple  of  one  of  the  quantities 
is  exactly  equal  to  some  multiple  of  the  second.  Thus, 
if  there  be  two  lengths  about  which  it  is  known  that 
three  times  the  first  is  exactly  equal  to  twice  the  second, 
this  fact  includes  eveiy  possible  relation  between  the  mag- 
nitudes of  the  two  lengths.  It  follows  that  the  first  length 
is  two-thirds  of  the  second,  and  it  is  conventional  to  say 
that  the  ratio,  or  relation  between  the  magnitudes,  of  the 
first  to  the  second  is  expressed  by  the  fraction  f . 

646.  If  the  two  quantities  of  the  same  kind  be  incom- 
mensurable it  will  not  be  possible  to  find  two  integers, 
m  and  n,  such  that  m  times  the  first  shall  equal  n  times 
the  second.    The  ratio  therefore  of  the  first  to  the  second 

ft 
cannot  in  this  case  be  expressed  simply  by  a  fraction  —  • 

m 

The  only  way  of  estimating  the  ratio  of  two   such 

quantities  is  by  considering  all  the  multiples  of  the  first 

and  all   the  multiples  of  the  second,  and  noticing  the 
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maimer  in  which  the  different  multiples  of  the  first  exceed 
or  fidl  short  of  the  different  multiples  of  the  second. 

646.  ThnS)  as  in  Art  223,  if  there  be  two  incommen- 
surable quantities,  and  n  be  any  integer  whatever,  it  will 
always  be  possible  to  find  an  integer  r  such  that  n  times 
the  first  quantity  shall  exceed  r  times  the  second  and  be 
less  than  r  + 1  times  the  second.  Each  of  these  statements 
is  a  relation  between  the  two  quantities  in  respect  of 
magnitude.  TAe  ratio  between  them  must  include  all 
such  separate  relations. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  AB  and  CD  represent  the  two 
quantities, 


B  Ba  B,  B« 


O  D  Da  Da  D4  Da 

and  let  AB  and  CD  be  placed  along  side  of  each  other, 
A  and  C  being  in  a  vertical  line.  Let  them  be  produced 
indefinitely  to  the  right,  and  on  AB  produced  let  lengths 
BB^,  B^B^  ...  be  marked  off  each  equal  to  AB;  and  simi- 
larly on  CD  produced  let  lengths  DD2,  D^D^,.,  be  marked 
off  equal  to  CD.  Then  in  the  figure,  since  D^  lies  to  the 
right  of  ^3,  it  follows  that  four  times  CD  is  greater  than 
three  times  AB.  Similarly  it  is  seen  that  five  times  CD 
is  less  than  four  times  AB.  Thus  the  manner  in  which 
the  points  D^^^D^,...  lie  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  points 
B^iB^y...  involves  all  possible  relations  between  the  mag- 
nitudes of  the  lengths  AB  and  CD. 

647.  If  there  be  four  quantities  the  first  and  second 
of  which  are  of  the  same  kind  and  consequently  have  a 
ratio  to  each  other;  and  the  third  and  fourth  also  have 
a  ratio  to  each  other :  the  condition  of  equality  of  these 
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two  ratios  will  evidently  be  that  eveiy  relation  which 
snbsists  between  the  magnitudes  of  the  first  and  second 
must  also  subsist  between  the  magnitudes  of  the  third 
and  fourth. 


t & 52 5* El 


OH  H,  H,  H4  H.  He         H, 

If  ABy  CD,  in  the  figure  of  the  last  article,  represent 
the  first  and  second  quantities,  and  a  similar  figure  be 
constructed  with  EF  and  GH  representing  the  third  and 
fourth  quantities,-  the  equality  of  the  ratios  of  AB  to  CB 
and  o{  EF  to  (rj?*  will  be  insured  if  the  points  B^,  B^, ... 
lie  among  the  points  B^,  B^,.,.  exactly  in  the  same 
order  as  the  points  H2,  H^y.  lie  among  the  points  F^, 
-£'3,  J^^i ...  • 

This  condition  is  evidently  equivalent  to  the  definition 
6  of  the  Fifth  Book  of  Euclid,  viz.— 

The  first  of  four  magnitudes  is  said  to  have  the  same 
ratio  to  the  second,  that  the  third  has  to  the  fourth, 
when  any  equimultiples  whatever  of  the  first  and  third 
being  taken,  and  any  equimultiples  whatever  of  the  second 
and  fourth,  if  the  multiple  of  the  first  be  less  than  that 
of  the  second,  the  multiple  of  the  third  is  also  less  than 
that  of  the  fourth,  and  if  the  multiple  of  the  first  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  second,  the  multiple  of  the  third  is 
also  equal  to  that  of  the  fourth,  and  if  the  multiple  of 
the  first  be  greater  than  that  of  the  second,  the  multiple 
of  the  third  is  greater  than  that  of  the  fourth. 

For,  referring  to  the  figures,  Euclid's  definition  requires 
that  n  and  m  being  any  integers  AB^  shall  be  less  than, 
equal  to,  or  greater  than  CB^,  according  as  EF^  is  less 
than,  equal  to,  or  greater  than  GH^. 
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Euclid's  definition  of  the  equality  of  two  ratios  is  thus 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  definition  of  ratio. 

648.  When  two  symbols  a  and  h  represent  commen- 
surable quantities  the  ratio  of  these  is  completely  repre- 

sented  by  the  firaction  -r  •    For  from  the  knowledge  of  this 

fraction  every  possible  relation  between  the  magnitudes  of 
the  two  things  can  be  deduced. 

Thus,  if  four  quantities  be  represented  by  the  symbols 
a,  £,  Cy  dy  of  which  a,  b  represent  commensurable  quantities 
and  c,  d  represent  commensurable  quantities,  the  equality 
of  the  ratio  of  the  first  to  the  second,  with  the  ratio  of 
the  third  to  the  fourth  is  completely  determined  by  the 
equation  ^       ^ 

649.  If  the  symbols  a  and  b  represent  incommensurable 

,      a 
quantities,  the  fraction  -r  may  be  still  taken  to  represent 

the  ratio  of  these  quantities.  No  meaning  has,  in  fiict, 
as  yet  been  given  to  a  fraction  of  which  the  numerator 
wid  denominator  a«  incommenmirable,  the  only  aasump- 
tions  made  having  been  that  the  laws  of  operation  were  to 
be  the  same  whether  a  and  b  were  conmiensurable  or  no. 

Now  if  a  and  b  represent  incommensurable  quantities, 
it  has  been  seen  (Arts.  223,  225)  that  any  integer  n  being 
taken  a  second  integer  r  can  always  be  found  such  that 
na  >  rb  and  <  (r  + 1)  4. 

If  c  and  d  represent  two  other  incommensurable  quan- 
tities, the  ratio  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  a  to  i, 
according  to  the  test  of  Art.  647,  it  follows  that  since 
na>ri,  iu?>r^^  and  since  9ia<(r+l)i)  «c<(r+l)rf. 

Hence 

y  >  --  and  < >  and  -5  is  also  >  -  and  <  • 

on  n  d  n  n 
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This  is  trae  whatever  be  the  magnitude  of  «.  Thus 
fohatever  meaning  be  attacked  to  tie  forms  r  and  -j ,  they 

must  represent  quantities  whose  difference  is  less  than 

1 

-  however  large  n  mBy  be,  that  is,  they  must  represent 

equal  quantities. 

The  equation  ?.  _  ^ 

b"! 

is  therefore  in  all  eases  a  necessary  and  sufficient  condition 
for  the  equality  of  the  ratios  of  a  to  i  and  ctod. 

The  fractional  form  r  is  thus  a  suitable  measure  of  the 

0 

ratio  of  the  two  quantities  represented  by  a  and  i,  whether 

commensurable  or  incommensurable. 

650.  The  equality  of  two  ratios  is  termed  proportion,  and 
the  four  quantities  involved  are  caHlei  proportionals. 

The  ratio  of  a  to  d  is  often  denoted  by  the  symbol  a :  b. 

Thus  the  equality  of  the  two  ratios  of  a  to  i  and  oi  c  to  d 

may  be  denoted 

a  :  i  =  e:d. 

In  this  particular  case  the  symbol  =  for  equality  is 
often  replaced  by  the  equivalent  symbol  : : ;  the  propor- 
tion may  be  also  written  a:b  ::c:d. 

651.  A  number  of  consequences  of  a  simple  proportion 
are  deduced  by  Euclid  from  the  definition  quoted  in 
Art.  647. 

They  follow  easily  from  the  equation 

b      d  ^  ' 

For  mnltiplying  each  of  these  equal  qoantitiee  bj  id 
it  Mows  that  ad  =  be.  (2) 
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Again,  dividing  each  of  these  bj  cdy  we  get 

a       b 

7  =  1' 

or  a\ciibid\  (3) 

that  is,  a,  i,  c,  d  are  also  proportionals  when  taken  al- 
ternately 

662.  Again,  dividing  the  equals  in  (2)  bj  ac, 

or        dic::b:a\  (4) 

that  is,  a,  i,  {;,  ^  are  proportionals  when  taken  inversely 
or  in  the  inverse  order. 

668.  Again,  from  each  of  the  equals  in  (1)  subtract  unity. 

rm  a  c 

Then  -— .i-:--.-.i, 

0  a 

a^b      c—d 

or        a—b:b::c—d:d.  (5) 

This  is  quoted  by  Euclid  under  the  name  'dividendo.' 
664.  Again,  add  unity  to  each  of  the  equals  in  (1), 

a  e 

then  r+ 1  =  ^  +  1, 

or        a  +  b:b::c  +  d:d.  ^  (6) 

This  is  quoted  by  Euclid  as  '  componendo.' 

666.  Smce  —7—  =  — j—  j 

b  d 

-    -  a— i      {?— J 

and  also  —7—=—,-; 
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dividing  the  eqnal  quantities  in  the  first  equation  by  those 
in  the  second,  it  follows  that 

fl  +  i  ^  c  +  rf 

or        a-^bia^biie  +  dic-^d.  (7) 

666.  Dividing  each  of  the  equals  in  (2)  by  a,  we  get 

-       be 
a  =  — • 
a 

Hence,  if  four  quantities  be  proportional  the  fourth  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  second  and  third  divided  by  the 
first.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  Single  Bule  of  Three  in 
Arithmetic. 

657.  The  ratio  compounded  of  two  or  more  given  ratios  is 
defined  to  be  the  algebraical  product  of  the  fraction  which 

represent  the  ratios.   Thus,  ^  7  >  j  represent  two  ratios,  the 

ratio  compounded  of  these  is  represented  by  the  fraction  r*  * 

Euclid's  definition  leads  to  this  same  result.  Let  a,  d  be 
any  two  quantities;  then  x  being  any  third  quantity,  a 
fourth  quantity  y  can  be  obtained  such  that 

a:b::x:y.  (1) 

Similarly  from  the  quantities  c,  d,  y  another  quantity  z 
can  be  found  such  that       e:d:y:z.  (2) 

Euclid  defines  the  ratio  of  a?  to  ^  to  be  that  compounded 
of  the  ratios  of  a  to  i  and  ctod.    From  (1)  it  follows  that 

a      X 

Similarly  -i  =  - . 

^  d      z 

mi       A  a      e      X      y 

Therefore  y  x  3  =  -  x  -  > 

o      a      y      z 


or 


ac      X 
W'z 
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668.  If  the  two  ratios  be  equal,  the  ratio  componnded  of 
them  is  called  the  duplicate  of  either  ratio.  Thus  a?  \}^\& 
the  duplicate  of  the  ratio  a :  h. 

If  (?  be  a  quantity  such  that 

a'.hwhxe^ 

in  which  case  c  is  called  a  third  proportional  to  a  and  b  and 
b  a  mean  proportional  between  a  and  (?, 

a      b 

b  =  r 

^,      ^  a      a       a      b         a^      a 

therefore  t  ^  y  =  i  ^  ~*  ^^  t^  =  -' 

oboe  cr       c 

Hence  the  ratio  of  a  to  c  is  the  duplicate  of  that  of 
a  to  i. 

Similarly  the  ratio  compounded  of  three  equal  ratios  is 
called  the  triplicate  of  the  given  ratio. 

If  the  ratio  a;  to  y  be  the  duplicate  of  the  ratio  a  to  b\ 
the  latter  ratio,  a  to  i,  is  called  the  subduplicate  of  the  ratio 
» toy. 

659.  If  any  number  of  ratios  aib^  cid^e:f^..,\}e  equal, 
each  of  them  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of 

Let  k  denote  the  value  of  each  of  the  equal  ratios, 

tnen  ■y*  sss  at,     -^  ss  at,    —  ^  a?,.  . . . 

Hence  a  =  5i,    c  =  dky    e  =fi,,,. ; 

and  a  +  (?+tf  +  ...  =  bk  +  djk+/'i+.,. 

=  i{b  +  d+f+...)y 

a  +  c  +  tf  +  ...       J.      a       c  „. 

b  +  d+f+...  b       d  ^  ^ 

With  the  same  conditions  it  follows  that  Jf*  ?,  f ,  •••  being 
any  multipliers,  each  of  the  ratios  is  equal  to  that  of 

pa  +  qe+re'\-,..  topb  +  qd+rf+»».. 
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For,  as  before,      a  =  bk^        c  =z  dk,        e  =/k 

Whence  /?a=j?M,     qc  =z  qdk,    re  =  ifk,.,, ; 

and  jwi  +  j<?  +  r^+...  =z  pbi  +  qdi  +  rfi+ ... 

=  i(pb'\'qd+rf  ■{-...), 
pa  +  qc  +  re+...  _._a_c_ 

A  still  more  general  result  can  be  dedaced. 

For,  since   a  =  bi^        <?  =  dky  e  =fi,... , 

it  follows  that  a*  =  «*i*,     (?*  =  d»**,     ^"  =/•**,... , 

and    jDfl*  z=zpb*i*,  qc*  =  ^(f***,  r^*  =  rf*^^... ; 
whence        ;?a*  +  {c*  +  r«*  +  ...  =  j?i*i*  +  jrf*^*+r^*i*+... 

whence  ,^  .     ,^ — 3=- —  =  ^", 

1 

660.  When  one  qaantity  depends  on  another  in  sach  a 
manner  that  if  the  value  of  the  second  be  changed,  that  of 
the  first  is  changed  in  the  same  proportion,  that  is,  so  that 
the  two  values  of  the  first  quantity  and  the  two  values  of 
the  second  form  a  proportion,  the  first  quantity  is  said  to 
vary  as  the  second. 

Thus  the  wages  of  a  man  will  .change  with  the  time 
diiring  which  he  works,  so  that  the  wages  for  two  difierent 
numbers  of  days  will  have  the  same  ratio  as  the  corre- 
sponding numbers  of  days.  The  wages  are  then  said  to 
vary  as  the  number  of  days  he  works. 

661.  If  A  denote  the  value  of  one  quantity  correspond- 
ing to  B  the  value  of  another,  the  fact  that  the  first 
quantity  varies  as  the  second  is  often  denoted  by  the  symbol 
a,  and  thus  A^^B. 
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This  appears  to  express  a  proportion  by  means  of  only 
two  quantities.  The  statement  really  however  involves 
four,  namely,  two  values  of  the  second,  and  two  correspond- 
ing values  of  the  first  quantity,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
proportion 

where  B^^  B^  are  any  two  values  of  the  second  quantity, 
and  A-^y  A^  the  two  corresponding  values  of  the  first. 

662.  Thus  a  A^^  B^  be  any  given  pair  of  corresponding 
values  of  the  two  quantities  and  J,  B  represent  any  cor- 
responding values  whatever,  if  the  first  quantity  A  vary 
as  B^  we  have 

A^_B^ 


or 


^=|.i>. 


A  . 

But  -^  is  a  definite  given  quantity  and  does  not  change 

when.  B^  and  consequently  A,  is  changed. 

Thus,  denoting  ^  by  a  symbol  c,  the  relation 

Ao^B 
may  be  replaced  by 

A  =  cB, 

where  c  does  not  change  with  A  and  B, 

Thus  if  W  denote  the  wages  of  a  man  for  L  days,  we 
know  that  Wcc  2),  which  may  be  replaced  by  S^  =  c-D, 
where  c  is  evidently  the  wages  of  a  man  for  one  day. 

668.  One  quantity  is  said  to  vary  09  a  second  inversely 
when,  if  the  second  is  changed,  the  first  is  increased  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  second  is  decreased,  and  vice  versa. 

Thus,  if  A  varies  inversely  as  J?,  and  Bi^B^\)%  two  values 

Ff 
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of  the  eecond,  and  A^  A^  the  canespondiiig  Talnee  of  the 
fiigt,w6h»ve  A^:A^::JB.^:JB^; 

whence  A^B^  =  J!^,,  (Art.  651,  (2)) 

and  j^^^^. 

If  then  A2,  B2  be  any  given  corresponding  values  of 
A  and  J?,  while  A^^B^  are  any  other  variable  pair  of 
corresponding  values,  denoting  A^  5,  by  the  symbol  c,  we 
have  ^ 

Thus,  if  A  varies  inversely  as  B^  we  may  write,  either 

.     1 
or  '^  *  ■»  • 

In  this  latter  form  the  result  can  be  deduced  directly 
from  the  proportion 

For,  dividing  the  terms  of  the  second  ratio  by  B^B^y 
which  will  not  affect  the  value  of  the  ratio,  it  gives 

or  (Art.  660)  ^  °^  "S  * 

664.  One  quantity  A  is  said  to  vaiy  jointly  as  two  others, 
B  and  C,  when  if  B  and  C  are  changed  in  any  manner,  A 
is  changed  proportionally  to  the  product  of  B  and  C. 

Thus,  if  A  varies  as  B  and  C  jointly,  and  a  be  the  value 
of  A  corresponding  to  values  b  and  c  of  the  other  two 
quantities,  A:a::BC:ie. 
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665.  If  a  quantity  A  depend  on  two  others,  B  and  C,  in 
sach  a  manner  that  when  one  of  these,  (7,  change  while  B 
is  unaltered  in  value,  A  varies  as  C,  while  when  C  remains 
the  same  and  B  changes,  A  varies  as  B^  then  under  all 
circumstances  of  change  A  varies  jointly  as  B  and  C. 

Let  ^  be  the  value  of  the  first  quantity  corresponding  to 
values  B  and  C  of  the  second  and  third. 

Let  A^  be  the  value  of  the  first  quantity  corresponding 
to  values  B  and  c,  and  finally  let  a  be  the  value  correspond- 
ing to  values  I  and  c. 

First  quantity.  Second  quantity.  Third  quantity, 
(a)           A                           B  (7; 

(y3)  A^  B  c; 

(y)  a  b  c. 

The  three  lines  (a),  ()9),  (y)  represent  the  three  sets  of 
corresponding  values. 

In  (a)  and  {$)  the  second  quantity  has  the  same  value, 
consequently,  since  by  hypothesis  under  these  circumstances 
AocCyii  follows  that 

A       C 

A^       e 

Again  in  (/9)  and  (y),  the  third  quantity  has  the  same 
value,  hence,  since  under  this  condition  A<x,B^ 


or 


whence 


or 


A-^'.a::B:h, 

A_-B. 

a   ~  4' 

» 

A       A,      C      B 

T  X  — i  =  —  X  -r> 

{.: 

A^       a        e        0 

\ 

A      BC 

^, 

a        be 

But  Ay  B^  C ;  a,  i,  e  are  any  two  sets  of  corresponding 

F  fa 
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valaes  of  the  three  quantities.     Hence  (Art.  664)  A  varies 
jointly  as  B  and  C 

666.  A  good  illastration  of  the  last  article  is  afforded 
by  the  case  of  wages  earned  by  different  gangs  of  men, 
working  for  different  numbers  of  days.  Evidently  if  the 
number  of  men  be  the  same  in  two  cases,  the  wages  earned 
will  vary  as  the  number  of  days  they  are  employed,  while 
if  the  number  of  days  be  the  same  for  two  gangs  the  wages 
earned  will  vary  as  the  number  of  men  employed.  Hence, 
if  W  be  the  wages  earned  by  M  men  working  for  I)  days 
and  w  the  wages  earned  by  m  men  working  ior  d  days,  it 
follows  that  Jr:v?::MD:  md. 

This  and  the  last  article  contain  the  theory  of  what  is 
^Milled  the  Double  Rule  of  Three  in  Arithmetic.  It  is 
evident  that  if  five  of  the  quantities  A,  B,  C,  a,  b,  c  be  given, 
the  sixth  can  be  determined  from  the  equation 

A_BC 
a'~  be 

and  will  in  all  cases  be  obtained  by  multiplying  three  of 
the  given  quantities  together,  and  dividing  the  product  so 
formed  by  the  product  of  the  remaining  two. 

Examples. 

1.  If  a  :  &  : :  e  :  (2,  prove  that 

a*+a6  :  a6— 6*  : :  c'  +  ci :  erf— i". 

2.  If  a :  5 : :  c  :  rf,  prove  tliat 

bade 

3.  Find  the  duplicate  of  the  ratio  4 : 5,  and  the  ratio  com- 
pounded  of  2 :  3,  6 :  7,  14  :  5,  and  5 :  8. 

4.  Find  a  third  proportional  to  4  and  6,  and  a  mean  pro- 
portional between  9  and  16. 
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5.  Two  nambera  are  in  the  ratio  of  3:4,  and  if  they  be 
increased  by  6,  they  are  in  the  ratio  4 : 5.     Find  the  numben. 

6.  If  a :  &  : :  c :  (2,  then 

7.  If    a+6:a— 6::6+c:2(5— c):  :c+a:3  (c— a), 
prove  that  8a+96+5c  =  0. 


8.  If 


then 


y+g  _  g+ag  _  g+y 
36— c""  3c— a  ■"  3a— 6* 

«+y+«  __  «Kc  +  6y+c» 
a+6+c  —  a*+6*  +  c*  * 


9.  If    |fZ:|=,2y-.=2*-£     h^j^^ 

2a+6       25  +  c       2c  +  a 
21(a+6  +  c)(a;+2y+3«)  =  (41a+386  +  47c)(aj+y+«). 

10.  If  -=  r  =  -»  prove  that 

(aj'+y*+«')(a«+6«+c^  =  (a«+6y+c«)«. 
It    T^    Zo*+(m— «)6c      *n6*+(n— Qca      'a<^'\'{J.'-viC)ah 

11.     If         =    ; =• J 

a  0  c 

prove  that 

(W  +  m6*  +  »wj^  (fe* + m6" + nc») 

=  (a«  +  J«  +  c«)(r»a»  +  m»6»  +  nV). 

io    Tr  ^^roy—tz      cy+6«— arc      a«+ca?— 6y 

12.  If   ,  '^-.      =-^-75 — i—  =  — T-: — r-^>  prove  that 

«+y+«      aaj+5y+c« 
ai-6  +  0.      a6  +  6c  +  ca 

13.  There  are  three  numbers,  such  that  the  arithmetic  means 
of  the  two  least  and  of  the  two  greatest  are  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  corresponding  mean  proportionals.  Moreover  the  sum  of 
these  mean  proportionals  is  double  the  sum  of  the  two  least 
numbers,  while  the  difference  of  the  mean  proportionals  is  12. 
Find  the  numbers. 

14.  If  2^^^  6y:^^  2y+«  shew  that  each  fraction =y 
and  solve  the  equations. 
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15.  If 


« y  _ 


« 

u  6 


shew  that  each  of  these  fractions  =  |-  or  —  5 ;  and  find  the  values 
of  a;,  y,  Zj  u. 

16  If    g?(y+g~g^)  _  y(g+a^~y)  _ g(g?+y--^)^ 

logo;  logy  log« 

prove  that  y*z^  =  isr'as*  =  a'^y*. 

17.  Taxes  are  laid  upon  a  lodging-house  in  proportion  to  the 
rent  of  the  rooms ;  they  were  one-seventh  of  the  rent  and  are 
raised  to  one-sixth.  In  what  proportion  must  the  rent  be 
raised  to  meet  this  additional  charge  ? 

18.  If  n  arithmetic  means  A^,  A^^ .,.  A^  be  taken  between 
a  and  5,  n  geometric  means  &]>  ^s,...&n)  ^  harmonic  means 
Jl^fff^,  ff^,  . . . H^ ;  prove  that 

19.  Ifaj  +  y-h«oca5-hy— «  and  a?*-hy'-|-«*  oc  a5*-|-y*— a*,  shew 
that  each  of  x  and  y  varies  as  z, 

20.  ^  is  walking  along  a  road  and  passes  B,  when  finding  he 
has  lost  something,  he  turns  back  and  meets  B  t  hours  afterwards; 
having  found  what  he  had  lost  he  overtakes  B  again  f  hours 
after  he  met  him,  and  arrives  T' hours  too  late  at  his  destination. 
Compare  their  rates  of  walking. 

21.  Given  that  the  volume  of  a  sphere  varies  as  the  cube 
of  its  diameter  and  that  a  sphere  of  14  feet  diameter  has  a 
volume  of  1433-74  cubic  feet :  find  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in 
a  sphere  2  feet  in  diameter. 

22.  If  8  men  working  9  hrs.  a  day  dig  out  400  cubic  yards  in 
.  5  dajTs,  how  much  can  15  men  working  7\  hours  a  day  dig  out 

in  II  daysl 

23.  If  the  sum  of  two  quantities  vary  jointly  as  the  difference 
of  their  cubes  and  a  third  quantity ;  and  the  difference  vary 
jointly  as  the  sum  of  the  cubes  and  the  third  quantity:  shew 
that  the  one  of  the  two  quantities  varies  as  the  other. 
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24.  Supposing  that  the  velocity  of  a  steamer  Taries  inversely 
as  the  area  of  its  greatest  section  when  the  tonnage  is  constant, 
and  inversely  as  the  tonnage  when  the  area  is  constant,  and  that 
a  steamer  whose  section  is  200  sq.  ft.  and  tonnage  1000  goes  15 
miles  per  hour ;  find  the  velocity  of  a  steamer  whose  section  is 
250  square  feet  and  tonnage  1200. 

25.  Divide  111  into  three  parte  such  that  the  products  of  each 
pair  may  he  in  the  ratios  4:5:6. 

26.  Two  coins  of  the  same  hulk,  whose  values  are  as  25 : 4  and 
whose  weights  are  as  9 : 8,  are  each  composed  of  silver  and 
copper.  Bulk  for  hulk  silver  is  ^  as  heavy  again  as  copper : 
weight  for  weight  silver  is  42  times  as  valuable  as  copper.  Find 
the  proportions  of  silver  and  copper  in  each  coin. 

27.  A  certain  number  is  added  to  each  term  of  the  ratio  3:10, 
and  the  same  number  is  also  subtracted  from  each  term,  and  it 
is  found  that  the  resulting  ratio  in  one  case  is  the  duplicate  of 
the  resulting  ratio  in  the  other.     What  is  the  number  % 

28.  There  are  two  vessels  each  containing  mixtures  of  two 
liquids  in  the  ratios  of  r :  1  and  b  :  1  respectively.  A  mixture 
consisting  of  certain  quantities  from  the  two  vessels  is  com- 
posed of  the  two  liquids  in  the  ratio  x\\,  and  one  consisting  of 
the  same  quantities  each  taken  out  of  the  other  vessel  is  composed 
of  the  two  liquids  in  the  ratio  y\\\  shew  that 

(a?+ i)(y-f  i)_gy-i 

(r+l)(«+l)       r«-l  * 

29.  The  sum  of  four  quantities  in  proportion  is  55,  the  som  of 
the  extremes  exceeds  that  of  the  means  by  f  of  the  first  term, 
and  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  extremes  exceeds  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  means  by  ^^  of  the  square  of  the  first  term : 
find  the  four  terms. 
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CONTINUED  FRACTIONS. 

667.  The  term  '  continaed  fiaction '  will  be  employed  to 

denote  sach  forms  as 

1                               1 
1+ — : — —>     a+ ; ' 


3  +  T  c  + 


e 

where  all  the  nomerators  of  the  partial  fractions  are  unity 

and  all  the  letters  a,  i,  c, .,.  denote  positive  integers. 

For  economy  of  space  the  continaed  fraction  is  usually 

written  in  the  form  i      i      i     i 

a  + . 

5+  <?+  rf+  e 

668.  Any  positive  rational  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms 

can  be  expressed  as  a  continued  fraction. 

N 
For  let  the  fraction  be  -^  >  where  N  and  D  are  positive 

integers  having  no  common  fisictor, 

ri )  H  9t 

*-2  )  '■l  (  ft 
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Let  the  process  of  finding  the  Greatest  Common  Measure 
(Arts.  179,  180)  of  the  two  numbers  N  and  D  be  carried 
on,  and  let  the  successive  quotients  be  q^^  q^,  ^3, ...  and 
f^,  r,, ...  the  corresponding  remainders.  The  last  of  these 
must  obviously  be  unity,  since  N  and  D  have  no  common 
measure. 

Then,  hj  the  nature  of  division  (Art.  157),  the  following 
identities  hold  N^q^D+r^, 

•     •    •     • 
N  r  1 

L  r-  1 

—  =  ?«+  —  =  ?s+  ~» 
H  '•1  fj_ 

'"i  *■«  1 

fj  fj  ^g 


Wheace,  sabstitnting  in  gaccession, 

355 
669.  Let  the  fraction  be  —-  > 

113)355(3 
339 

"16)113(7 
112 


If  16(16 
16 
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TT  366       ^        1     1 

Hence  -— -  =  3  + • 

113  7+  16 

As  another  example  take  — r- » 

117 

117)323(2 
234 


89)  117(1 
89 

28)89(3 
84 

6)28(6 
26 

1)6(1 
3 

2)3(1 
2 

1)2(2 
2 


TT  323       ^        1       1       1       1       1     1 

Hence  =  2  H 

117  ^  14-  3+  6+   1+  1+  2 

N 
670.  If  a  fraction  -jr  be  reduced  to  the  form 

1         1 


it  can  be  shewn  that  the  qoantities  obtained  by  taking 

one,  two,  three, ...  of  the  quotients  will  be  alternately  less 

N 
and  greater  than  the  value  of  -jr  * 

N 
For  q^  is  evidently  less  than  -^  since  the  fractional  part 

is  omitted. 
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1  .  N 

On  the  other  band,  ^i  +  — -  is  ereater  than  -=r »  since  the 

ft  -0 

latter  exceeds  ^^  by  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  greater 

11  N 

than  jg.     Similarly  q^  + is  less  than  -=r  • 

The  fractions  obtained  by  taking  one,  two,  three, ...  of 
the  qaotients  are  called  convergent^  to  the  value  of  the 
continued  fraction. 

671.  The  successive  quotients  being  q-^^  q^i  ft*...  the 
corresponding  convergents  are 

1  1 


?2  1 

ft+- 

?3 

or,  reducing  to  the  form  of  simple  fractions, 

£i,     Ml±l,     gsft^i  +  ft  +  fe 
1  ft      '  ftft+1 

If  these  successive  convergents  be  denoted  by 

«^  «2  «3 

di       d^       d^  '" 
it  is  evident  that 

«3  =  ft  (ftft  +  0  +ft  =  ft»2  +  *^i» 

^3  =  ft  ft  +  1    =  ftrf2  +  ^l- 

This  law  of  formation  will  be  shewn  to  hold  universally, 
so  that  if  p  be  any  integer  and  qp^n^,  d^  denote  the  p^ 
quotient  and  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the 
corresponding  convergent. 


d 


=ftrfp-i+V2r  ^'^ 

For  assume  that  this  relation  holds  for  any  value  of  j9,  so 
that  the  p^  convergent  ^  =  ^py-i-^^f^ . 

^P         ft^p-l  +  ^p-2 
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Since  the  jt?  +  1*^  convergent  only  differs  from  the  p^  by 
having  jp+  for  q^^  it  follows  that  this  convergent,  or 


Hence  we  may  assume 

that  is,  if  the  assnmed  law  of  formation  hold  for  the  p^ 
convergent,  it  will  hold  for  the  jo  +  1***. 

But  the  law  does  hold  for  the  S**  convergent,  and  con- 
sequently it  holds  for  the  4*^  and  so  on,  for  all  the  con- 
vergents. 

672.  Multiplying  the  two  equations  (1)  in  the  last 
article  by  d'^.j  and  «p_^  respectively,  and  subtracting  the 
second  from  the  first,  we  obtain 

=  (-l)K-l^l>-2--«P-2^l»-l)- 

Similarly, 

«p-l^l»-2-^J>-.2'^p-l  =  (-l)(«P-2'^r-3-«p-3^J»-2) 
«3^2-«2<^3  =  (— 1)(»2^1— **1^2)- 

There  are  altogether  j7~  2  of  these  equations.  Hence  by 
continued  substitution. 
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Referring  to  the  value  oiniyd-^^n^y  d^^  we  see  that 

Also   (-.!)'-«  =  (-ly  (Arts.  126,  128). 
Hence,  finally, 

678.  From  the  result  of  the  last  article  it  follows  that 

any  convergent,  as  -3^,  must  be  in  its  lowest  terms.     For  if 

»P  and  d^  have  any  common  measure  it  must  (Art.  181)  be 
a  measure  of  fipdp^i — ^p-i^p  ^^  unity.    Hence  they  have  no 

common  measure  or  -^  is  in  its  lowest  terms. 

674.  The  difierence  between  any  two  consecutive  con- 
vergents,  can  be  expressed  in  a  similar  form  by  means  of 
the  relation  in  the  last  article. 

Thus,         ^  -  ^p^i^Vp-i-n^i^p^  {-ly , 

dp      d^_^  ^p^p-\  ^p^p-i 

From  this  we  see  that  if  »  be  even  -^  >  ~^i  while  if  »  be 

dp       fl?,-i 

odd  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

Hence  the  convergents  are  alternately  greater  and  less 
than  the  previous  one. 

676.  The  convergent  -^  is  produced  from  the  preceeding 

one  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  quotient  q^.    The  whole 

N  n 

fraction  -jr  will  be  produced  from  -~^  by  introducing 

1        .  N 

q^  + instead  of  q^.    Thus  -^  can  be  deduced  from 

-^  by  the  same  rule  as  ^' >  if  for  qp  we  substitute  qp-^-f 
dp^i  (*p 

when/*  is  a  proper  fraction  denoting 


?P+1+   ?J»+2  +  * 
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Hence  ^  =  fr+/)^>-i  +  «i'-^ 

-/K-i^i.-»A-i) 

Hence  if  p  be  odd  -^  — ^  is  positive,  and  ^  is  less 

D       d        ^  d^ 

N         ,     . 
than  -rj  9  while  if  jd  be  even,  the  reverse  is  the  case.     Thus, 

as  was  seen  before,  the  first,  third,  fifth  . . .  convergents  are 
less  than  the  original  fraction,  while  the  second,  fourth  ... 
are  greater. 

Also  since  as  p  increases^  dp  obviously  increases,   the 

N  «... 

difierence  between  -=r  and  -^  diminishes.     That  is,  each 

B  d^ 

convergent  is  nearer  in  valae  to  the  given  fraction  than 
the  previous  one. 

It  is  evident  from  (1)  that  the  difierence  between  -^  and 

-^  is  numerically  less  than  -7-5  • 
dp  d^ 

676.  A  slightly  closer  limit  cau  be  assigned  to  the  error 

n  N 

in  taking  -^iot  -jry 

for  /  = , <—-  or  -^  >  y,+i. 

?P+i  +  — ^ 
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TT  -AT      «•                   1                        1 

Hence        'w'^  ^    <  y-? 3 — 5 — \  <  1 — 3 

Again,       ^   which  =  q^^^+ -—  <  ^^+1+  1. 

Hence  -^^^  -J^  > 


1 

«  '    N 

ThuB  the  error  involved  in  taking  -^  instead  of  -^r  lies 

1  \  ^p  ^ 
between  -3—5 —  and  3-7-j r-r. 

677.  The  successive  convergents  to  a  given  fiaction  are 
thus  fractions,  expressed  by  smaller  numbers  than  the 
original  one,  whose  values  are  continually  closer  and  closer 
approximations  to  that  of  the  original  one. 

For  instance,  the  successive  convergents  to  the  fraction 

355  22 

—  in  Art.  669  are  3  and  -,  the  value  of  tiie  latter 

exceeds  very  slightly  that  of  the  given  fraction. 

678.  The  method  of  continued  fractions  thus  gives  a 
means  of  approximating  to  the  values  of  any  commen- 
surable fractions.  It  may  also  be  used  to  approximate  to 
the  value  of  a  quadratic  surd. 

Thus  VTd  can  be  expressed  as  a  continued  fraction  in 
the  following  manner, 

^/l8  =  4  +  (VT8-4)  =  4+— i =4+  -7=i —  , 

VT8  +  4  V18  +  4 

2 

-/T8  +  4       ^       VTi-4        ^             1 
=4+ =4+  -y=z > 

2  2  yi8  +  4 

^/r8  +  4  =  8+  Vl8-4=r8  +  — = , 

V18  +  4 

and  the  process  will  repeat  itself  indefinitely. 
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Thus  yii  =  4  +  — —  ^^ —    ^.^ 

4+  8+  4 4-  8  +  .. .  ad  inf. 

The  quadiiitic  surd  is  thus  expressed  in  the  fonn  of  an 
infinitely  repeating  continued  fraction.  It  is  proved  in 
treatises  on  the  subject  that  if  a  be  the  integral  part  of 

VN^  the  continued  fraction  will  begin  to  repeat  when  a 
quotient  2  a  is  obtained.  The  proof  is  long  and  somewhat 
tedious.  Any  particular  example  can  be  worked  out  like 
the  above. 

679.  As  an  example  of  the  use  of  this  method  of  ap- 
proximation we  may  take  ^2, 

72  =  1+^/2-1  =  l+-7i — » 

72  +  1 

72  +  1  =  2+  72  —  1  =  2+  — = , 

72  +  1 


Hence  72  =s  I  + 


2+  2+  2  +  ... 

The  conveigents^  obtained  by  the  rule  of  Art.  671,  are 

3      7      17      41      99 
^'   2'    5'    I2'    29'    70""' 

the  last  of  these  expressed  as  a  decimal  fraction  gives 
1*41428  ...,  which  agrees  to  four  places  of  decimals  with 
the  value  found  for  72  in  Art.  399. 

It  is  greater  than  the  real  value,  as  we  should  expect 

from  Art.  675. 

239 
The  next  convergent  is  — — .     Hence  the  error  in  taking* 

169  ,  ^ 

QQ  1 

—  for  72  is  (Art.  676)  less  than  —r — r—  and  greater 

than  -- — 7—- — — -Tx  or -— -,  or  the  error  lies  between 

70  X  (70  + 169)        70x239' 

and or  between  .000084...  and  .000069..., 


11830  16730 
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680.  Any  fractional  form  involving  a  single  quadratic 
surd  can  be  reduced  to  a  repeating  continued  fraction. 

For  instance,  let  the  fraction  be  — - —  >  -/S  is  slightly 

greater  than  2,  hence  the  integral  part  of  — - —  is  unity. 
Thus, 


4(a/5  +  1)  ^5  +  1 

V^+1  =  3  +  V^-2  =  3+—^^ —  =  3+  —pz , 

V^6  +  2  V5  +  2 

^/5  +  2  =  4+^/5-2  =  4+ -7^ — > 

^5  +  2 

and  the  process  will  now  repeat  itself  indefinitely. 
Hence^  finally, 

4  3+4+  4  +  ... 

681.  Conversely,    any    infinitely    repeating    continued 
fraction  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  quadratic  surd. 
For  let  the  fraction  be 

_i- J-  _L  J_  J_  _L      ^ 
4+  <?+/?+  ^  r+  7+ jD  +  ../ 

where  the  quotients  from  pix>  9  repeat  indefinitely. 

Let  the  value  of  the  whole  fraction  be  denoted  by  x,  and 

let  the  infinite  repeating:  fraction  »  +  —   —   —    

*^  "6  ^     g^  r+  9+  p  +  ... 

be  denoted  by  y. 

Hence  111 

a:  =  tf  +  J , 

0+  c+  y 

^1111 
^      ^     J+r+#+y 
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Beduoing  these  continued  fractions  by  the  method   of 
Art.  671^  we  obtain  results  of  the  form 

where  -4,  J,  A\  B^  depend  only  on  a,  J,  c;  and  P,  Q 
jP,  ^  contain  only  ;?,  j,  r,  *. 

The  second  equation  is  a  quadratic  equation  in  y^  and 
consequently  gives  y  in  terms  of  a  quadratic  surd.     The 
first  equation  then  gives  a  in  terms  of  the  same. 
682.  Thus,  taking  the  repeating  fraction 

1111 
^  3-f  4+  4+  4  +  ...' 

1       1         1 


a?  =  1  + 


y  =  4-|. 


sT  4Hh4  +  ...' 

1         1 
4+  4  +  ...* 

1  _4y+l 


Then  v-4+l  =  IiLZ.,  (i) 


a?=  1  + 


2.1=1^1.  (2) 

3+  jf       3y+l  ^  ^ 

Prom  (1),  y*— 4y  =1  or  y  =  2±  -/s. 

Evidently  the  value  of  y  must  be  positive  and  a  little 
greater  than  4,  hence  the  sign  +  must  be  taken,  and 

y  =  2  +  \/5 . 

It  follows  that        ^^4jM:.l       9  +  4^ 

3y+l        7  +  3^5 
and  rationalising  the  denominator  by  multiplying  numer- 
ator and  denominator  by  7— 3  V^S,  the  fraction  becomes 

3+^/5 
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EXAMPLBS. 


Beduce  each  of  the  following  fractions  to  the  form  of  a  con- 
tinued fraction  and  find  the  successiye  convergents : —  ^i^/'H  ^' 


,13  ^7  „    356  ^    31459^''^'^ 

1.  —  2    — •  3    •  4    • 

23  17  113  10000 

^    2723  ^     617  ^    148 

o.  •  o.  •  /•  • 

1799  1839  263 

11111 


1     w 


8.  Find  the  convergents  to  1  + 


2+  3+  4+  6+  6 


9.  Two  bells  begin  to  ring  together ;  the  one  rings  12  times 
in  7  minutes,  the  other  17  times  in  9  minutes.  What  strokes 
most  nearly  coincide  in  the  first  half-hour  f 

10.  Express  27*321661  days,  the  average  period  of  the  moon's 
revolution,  by  the  nearest  equivalent  fraction  whose  denominator 
is  less  than  1000. 

11.  If  the  arithmetic  means  of  each  two  consecutive  con- 
vergents  be  formed,  prove  that  they  will  be  alternately  greater 
and  less  than  the  continued  fraction. 

12.  !£  j^y  jyf  jy/  he  three  consecutive  odd  (or  even)  con- 

vergents  to  a  continued  fraction,  and  p  be  the  product  of  the 
quotients  corresponding  to  the  two  convergents  preceding  the 

last  of  these,  then -^.,-y=|^^^^^_^. 

13.  If  the  quotients  q^,  ?8)***?r+i  corresponding  to  the  con- 

N    N        N 
vergents  j^ij^t...  jr^y  be  all  equal,  then 

Nr^^K-N^If,  _  If*+N*+ ...  +N* 
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14.  If  —  be  the  n^  convergent  to  the  continued  fraction 

a,      a^     a, 


prove  thatp^  =  6«p»_i  +  a«jP»-8,  ?»  =  ^»5'»-i+«»7ii-s- 
16.  Convert  vli  into  a  continued  fraction. 

16.  Express  VTs  as  a  continued  fraction,  and  find  the  limits 
of  the  error  made  by  taking  the  fourth  convergent. 

17.  Express  \/l9  in  the  form  of  a  continued  fraction. 

18.  Find  the  value  of  the  fraction 

1  +  - —  -r —  - —  - —  -z —    ad  inf. 
3+  2+  1+  3+  2+... 


19.  Find  the  value  of  the  fraction 

1111111 


ad  inf. 


1+  2+  3+  1+  2+  3+  1  +  ... 

20.  Find  the  value  of  the  fraction 

111        11         ,  .  ^ 

a-k-- — —  _ —    ad  inf. 

1+  6+  a+   1+  6+... 

21.  Shew  that  the  value  of  the  fraction  in  the  last  question 

divided  by  the  fraction 

,,1111  ,  .  .  .    a+1 

6+^ , —  - —     ad  inf.  18^ — -• 

1+  a+  6+  1  +  ...  6+1 

22.  Convert  the  positive  root  of  the  equation  3a;*+8a;— 7=  0 
into  a  periodic  continued  fraction,  and  find  the  first  six  con- 
vergents. 

23.  Find  the  sixth  convergent  to  each  root  of  the  equation 

Saj"— 20aj+14==0. 

24.  If          «  =  y+^  J-     adinf., 
prove  that        y  =  x—  ~ ad  inf. 

26.  If  -=r  be  the  r^^  convergent  to . = —      » Shew 

Dr  ^  a+  6+  a+  6+... 

that      ^in^  ^2n+i  wid  N^^:  2?,|,_i : :  6  :  a. 
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26  Prove  that  V^a*+l=a+- — ad  inf. 

2a+  2a+  •.. 

27.  If  —  be  the  n*h  conyerging  fraction  to  Va*  + 1 ,  prove  that 

f»  1  J^T\  .(5±2^±ir±(^z:v^±i)". 

28.  If  a/o^+a  be  expressed  as  a  continued  fraction  in  the 
form  x-k--= and  —  be  the  n^  convergent ;  prove  that 

p,'-{«?+a)qJ  =  (-a)- 
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INDETERMINATE  EQUATIONS. 

683.  The  definite  determination  of  the  valaes  of  two 
unknown  quantities  requii-es,  as  we  have  seen,  two  equa- 
tions. If  the  two  eqoations  be  of  the  first  degree,  inde- 
pendent and  not  inconsistent,  there  will  be  only  one  pair 
of  resulting  values. 

There  are  arithmetical  problems  the  solution  of  which 
may  be  made  to  depend  on  that  of  a  single  equation 
between  two  unknowns,  the  second  equation  being  re- 
placed by  some  condition  of  a  general  nature  which  the 
unknown  quantities  must  Mfil. 

The  most  common  of  these  conditions  is  that  the  values 
of  the  unknowns  must  be  positive  integers,  zero  being 
sometimes  admissible  and  sometimes  not. 

684.  Let  X  and  y  be  subject  only  to  the  conditions  that 
they  are  positive  integers  and  that  they  satisfy  the  equa- 
tion 6iF+7y=24.  (1) 

Dividing  by  5,  we  obtain 

2y      ,     4      ' 

^       4-2y      2{2-v) 
o  o 

Hence      ■        '  must  be  integral  and  therefore  -— ^  must 
5  5 

be  integral.     If  the  integral  value  of  this  be  denoted  by  t, 
or  y=2  — 5^.  (a) 
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Substituting  in  the  original  equation, 

5a?  +  7(2-6^)  =  24, 

or  6a?  =  10  +  35^; 

whence  «=    2+   7^.  {0) 

The  only  integral  value  of  t  which  will  allow  both  x  and  y 
to  be  positive  integers  is  zero. 

Hence  a?  =  2,  y  =  2  are  the  only  values  of  x  and  y 
which  satisfy  the  given  conditions,  and  the  problem  is 
in  this  case  perfectly  determinate. 

685.  The  general  form  of  the  problem  is  the  discovery 
of  values  of  x  and  y  which  satisfy  an  equation  of  one  of 
the  forms  ax^by^c,  (l) 

ax— by  =  <?,  (2) 

and  which  are  at  the  same  time  restricted  to  be  positive 
integers. 

We  may  premise  that  the  equation  is  supposed  to  have 
been  previously  freed  from  fractions,  so  that  a,  h  and  c 
are  all  integers.  There  will  obviously  be  no  limitation  in 
supposing  that  a  and  b  are  positive  integers. 

The  solution  will  obviously  be  impossible  if  a  and  b 
have  any  common  &ctor  which  is  not  a  &ctor  of  c.  For 
any  measure  of  a  and  b  must  measure  ax±by  if  x  and  y 
be  integers  (Art  181). 

Since  any  &ctor  common  to  a,  i  and  c  may  be  removed, 
we  may  assume  that  a  and  b  are  positive  integers  which 
have  no  common  fstctor.  In  the  case  of  form  (l)  no  solu- 
tion is  possible  unless  c  be  also  a  positive  integer. 

686.  A  very  useful  practical  way  of  solving  such  equa- 
tions is  exemplified  in  Art.  684. 

Suppose  that  a  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  numbers  a  and 
d,  and  let  the  whole  equation  be  divided  by  a ;  we  thus 

get  *        ^  f  \ 

«+-J^=--  (o) 

a"'      a  ^  ' 
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Now  each  of  the  numbers  b  and  c  when  divided  by  a 
most  give  a  quotient  and  a  remainder,  if  these  be  ;,  j^ 
f ,  /,  respectively,  (a)  becomes 

or  a?^jy— j^= i. 

f'—  TV 

Hence most  be  an  integer,  not  necessarily  posi- 
tive.    Let  this  be  called  z.     We  then  have 

In  this  equation  y  and  z  are  integers,  and  r  is  obviously 

less  than  a. 

Divide  by  r,  and  by  a  similar  process  a  new  equation 

of  the  form 

ru  +  /''z^r''  (y) 

is  obtained,  where  u  and  z  must  be  integers. 

Now  firom  the  process  of  formation  the  coefficients  of 
the  successive  equations  continually  diminish.  Hence  at 
last  the  coefficient  of  one  of  the  unknowns  will  become 
unity.     Suppose  that  in  this  last  equation  /""'=:  1. 

And  therefore  from  ()3), 

fy  =  /— ax?  =  / — af"  +  an*.  (d) 

But  by  the  law  of  formation  /"  or  unity  is  the  re- 
mainder after  dividing  a  by  r.  Hence  a  — 1  is  divisible 
by  f.  Also  /— /^  is  for  a  similar  reason  divisible  by  r. 
Thus  /— /^— (fl  — 1)/',  or  f —fl/',  is  also  divisible  by  r, 
and  ip)  gives 

jf=  fi  +  au  (1)  where  )3  =  — ^^ • 
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Substitutmg  in  (a),  we  get 


Xz=, 


a 


^bu 


=  ?-?i8  +  — ^-*»- 

But  p  = •    Hence  /— fjS  =  a/',  and  finally, 

«  =  /— ji8+/'— Jw, 
=  a— Jf*.        (2) 

The  valae  of  tt  is  only  restricted  to  be  integral.  Hence 
the  solutions  of  the  original  equation  wiU  be  obtained  by 
giving  to  t»  all  integral  values  including  zero,  which  make 
both  a^bu  and  fi  +  au  positive  integers. 

687.  The  solution  of  the  equation 

ax^by^  c 

can  be  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  last 
article. 

"688.  Sometimes  one  solution  can  be  discovered  by  in- 
spection. When  that  is  the  case  the  general  solution  can 
be  deduced. 

Thus,  let  0?  =  a,  y  =  i9  be  one  solution  of  the  equation 

ax-k-by^e. 
ItfoUowsthat         aa  +  ii8  =  (?, 

and  if  m  =  Xi,  y^jfi  be  any  other  solution  whatever, 
we  have  aa?i +iyi  =  c 

Subtracting  the  former  from  the  latter, 

or  a(a?i-o)  =  4(/3-yi); 

whence  t  = —  • 

0       Xy — a 
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Now,  by  suppoeition^  T  ^^  ^  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms. 

Hence,  since  jS— y^  and  x^^a  are  both  integers,  it  follows, 
as  will  be  strictly  proved  hereafter  (Art.  727),  that  /S— ^i 
and  Xy-^a  most  be  equimultiples  of  a  and  6. 
Thus  we  must  have,  if  9^  be  some  integer, 

Xy-^a  =  i», 
or  fl?i  =^  a  +  J«, 

and  the  whole  assemblage  of  solutions  will  be  obtained  by 
giving  u  all  integral  values  consistent  with  making  x^ 
and  jfi  positive  integers. 

689.  In  a  similar  way,  ifa?  =  a,ys=)8be  one  solution 

of  the  equation  * 

^  ax-— by  =  <?, 

the  general  solution  will  be 

a?  =  a-{-bu^ 

y=i  p  +  au. 

It  is  obvious  that  while  in  the  equation  in  the  last 
article,  u  can  only  have  some  integral  value  lying  between 

n.  /Q 

—  ^and  H —  >  in  the  present  case,  u  may  have  any  positive 

integral  value  whatever,  as  well  as  possibly  some  negative 
ones,  and  therefore  the  number  of  solutions  of  the  equation 
ax — by  =:  c  is  unlimited. 

690.  The  discovery  of  one  solution  can  always^  be 
effected  by  means  of  one  of  the  theorems  of  the  last 
chapter. 

Thus  let  -  be  converted  into  a  continued  fraction,  and 

n  ^  b 

let  -T  be  the  convergent  next  preceding  —  • 
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Then  it  has  been  shewn  (Art.  672)  that 

an^hd  =  ±1, 

the  +  or  —  sign  being  taken  according  as  -  is  even  or 

odd  in  the  order  of  convergents. 

Multiplying  by  (?, 

anc^bcd  =  +(?. 

If  the  sign  be  +  9  this  can  be  written 

a{nC'^bu)'\rh{au--ci)  =  c\ 
and  evidently  ^^.^i^^ji^ 

y  =  au-^cdy 

give  a  solution  if  t^  be  so  taken  that  nc—bu  and  au-^cd 
are  both  positive  integers. 

These  results  in  fact  give  the  general  solution,  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparison  with  Art.  688. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sign  be  — »  we  shall  have 

a{J)u^nc)'k'b{cd^au)  =  c: 
whence  a  solution  is  given  by 

X  =  bu-^ncy 
y  =  cd—aUy 

u  again  being  taken  so  that  these  shall  both  be  positive 
integers. 

691.  The  solution  of  the  equation 

ax—by  =  c 

can  be  conducted  in  the  same  way  and  will  lead  to  the 
results,  »  =  fw— Jw, 

y  =  cd^au ; 
or  a  =  bu—nCy 

y  =  au—cd ; 

according  to  the  order  in  which  -  comes  in  the  con- 
vergents to  itself  expressed  as  a  continued  fraction. 
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692.  The  student  will  notice  that,  in  the  method  of 
Art.  686,  the  process  is  leally  gone  through  of  finding 
the  greatest  common  measure  of  a  and  b  leading  at  last 
to  a  remainder  unity.    The  same  process  has  to  be  gone 

through  in  expressing  -  as  a  continued  fraction.     The  two 

methods,  though  apparently  unconnected,  do  thus  depend 
essentially  on  the  same  fundamental  process.  The  method 
of  Art.  686  generally  gives  the  solution  in  a  more  con- 
venient form  than  that  of  Arts.  690,  691. 

698.  It  has  been  seen  (Art.  689)  that  the  number  of 

solutions  of  the  equation 

ax—hy^s.  c 
is  unlimited. 

It  has  been  also  shewn  that  if  a,  )8  be  any  values  of 

X  and  y  which  satisfy  the  equation  ad?  +  ijr  =  c  the  general 

solution  is  given  by       ^  _  ^  _|.  ^^ 

y  =  p'-au. 
Hence  u  may  have  any  integral  positive  value  such 
that  au  is  not  greater  than  /3,  and  any  integral  negative 
value  such   that  bu  is  not  numerically  greater  than  a; 
u  may  also  have  the  value  zero. 

Let  then  -  =  «» +f,  where  /  is  a  proper  fraction,  and 
a 

m  an  integer ;  and  similarly  let  j-  =:«4/^,  where  f»  is  an 

integer  and  f  a  proper  fraction.  The  number  of  values 
admissible  for  u^  or  the  number  of  distinct  solutions  will 
be  m-hn+l. 

Now  ^  +  1  =  «*+«+/+/• 

Hence        m+n+l=^  +  |— /_/'+! 

But  ^  =  a,  j^  =  j3  is  one  solution  of  the  original  equation. 
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Hence  aa'\-bp  =  c,  and  therefore 

w  +  «  + 1  =  ^  + 1  -/-/'. 
If  therefore  /+/^  exceeds  unity,  the  number  of  eolations 
is  the  integral  part  of  -7-  >  but  if  Z+Z'  is  less  than  unity, 
the  number  of  solutions  is  the  integral  part  of -r  + 1. 

684.  If  either  of  the  quantities  /or /^  is  zero,  as/;  it 

follows  that  -  is  integral,  and  when  u  =  -  ^  y=  0.    If  the 

nature  of  the  question  .render  a  zero  value  for  y  inad- 
missible, this  solution   is   excluded,  and  the  number  of 

c 
admissible  solutions  is  the  integral  part  of  -r . 

If/'  also  vanishes  the  value  «  =  —  ^  makes  a?  =  0,  and 

if  this  be  excluded  by  the  nature  of  the  question  the 

c  c 

number  of  solutions  will  be  -r  — 1,  -r  being  in  this  case 

easily  seen  to  be  an  integer. 

685.  Problems  soipetimes  occur  requiring  the  discovery 
of  all  the  positive  integral  values  of  three  quantities  «,  y,  z 
which  satisfy  a  single  equation  of  the  form 

ax  +  by'{'CZ  =  d. 

The  method  of  solving  such  a  problem  depends  on  the 
methods  already  elucidated,  and  will  be  best  illustrated 
by  one  or  two  examples. 

686.  Let  the  equation  be 

2»H-3y+4^=  36. 

It  is  obvious  that  ^,  whose  coefficient  is  the  largest,  has 
the  least  range  of  possible  values.  The  greatest  possible 
value  of  z  is  evidently  9,  and  if  z  have  this  value  x  and  y 
must  be  zero. 
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This  one  solution  is 

d?  s  0,  y  =  0,  ;?  =  9. 

Let  z  have  given  in  succession  the  values,  8,  7,  6, ...  2,  1  ; 
thus  we  get  the  seveTal  pairs  of  equations 

if  =8,  2a?+3y=  4 
;?  =  7,  2a?+3y=  8 
2;=  6,  2a?  +  3y  =  12 
xf  =  6,  2a?+3y=16 
£r  =  4,  2fl?+3y=20 
;?=3,  2a?-f3y=24 
2;  =  2,  2aj  +  3y  =  28 
;8r  =  1,  2a?+3y  =  32 
r  =  0,    2a?+3y=r36. 

Then  each  of  the  equations  with  two  unknowns  can  be 
solved  by  previous  methods,  and  the  whole  series  of  values 
ascertained. 

As  another  example  take 

2a?+3y— 4;?  =  4. 

Here  z  may  be  zero  or  any  positive  integer.  Con- 
sequently there  is  an  infinite  number  of  sets  of  values 
of  x^  j/i  z,  derived  firom  the  series  of  equations 

;?  =  0,     2x+3y=:  4; 

z=  I,    2x  +  3y  =:  8; 


z=:n,    2a?+3y=  4(«+l); 

where  n  is  any  positive  integer. 

In  this  case  the  complete  solution  can  easily  be  shewn 
to  be  contained  in  the  formula 

a  =  2(«+l)  — 3^,  ys=2^,   z=:ny 

n  and  t  being  botb  positive  integers,  and  the  only  restric- 
tion being  that  2  (^  + 1)  must  be  greater  than  3 1. 
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Problems  of  this  kind  have  been  met  with  in  Arts. 
651,  652. 

687.  Indeterminate  equations  of  higher  degree  than  the 
first  present  too  many  difficulties  for  an  elementaiy  treatise. 
One  class  of  such  admits  however  of  easy  treatment. 

Let  the  equation  be 

Multiplying  by  a  and  transposing,  this  becomes 

or,  by  adding  he  to  both  sides, 

{an^e){ay-^V)  =  bc—ad. 

The  nimiber  ic^ad  can  ordinarily  be  resolved  into  two 
fSsM^tors  in  several  ways.  If  a,  y9  be  one  pair  of  these  we 
may  have  aa+c  =  a,  ay+b^fi^ 

and  if  these  give  positive  integral  values  of  x  and  y,  there 
will  be  one  solution.  By  taking  all  the  possible  pairs  of 
factors  of  be— ad,  all  possible  solutions  can  be  obtained. 

Thus  the  equation  xy^2x^y+14  s  0  can  be  written 

(a?-l)(2-.y)=12. 

The  pairs  of  feetors  of  12  are  1,  12  ;  2,  6  ;  3,  4  ;  4,  3  ; 
6,  2  ;  12,  1 ;  of  these  only 

fl?«l=    6,    2-y=2; 

a?— 1  =  12,    2-y=l 

are  admissible ;  thus  a?=7,  y=0;  «s:13;y=lare  the 
only  solutions. 

EXAHPLSS. 

1.  Solve  in  positive  integers  the  equation  7a?+5y=  31. 

2.  Find  the  general  integral  solutions  of  21a;— 13y  =  95. 

3.  Find  the  general  solutions  of  89;+  7y  =  56. 

4.  Find  all  the  integral  solutions  of  5a;+  7y  =:  62. 
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6.  Solve  the  equation  13aj+17y  =116. 

6.  Find  the  nmnber  of  positive  integral  solutions  of 

6a?+3y  =  74. 

7.  What  is  the  least  value  of  m  that  5a?4-  3y  =  m  may  have 
na;  solutions  in  positive  integers  ? 

8.  Find  the  number  of  solutions  in  positive  integers  of 

lla?+15y=  1031. 

9.  Find  the  general  solution  oflOa;+lly=  1001. 

10.  Find  the  simplest  way  in  which  a  person  who  has  only 
guineas  can  pay  10«.  6(f.  to  a  person  who  has  only  half-crowns. 

11.  il  has  15  florins  and  8  half-crowns,  and  B  has  Ave 
shillings  and  4  half-crowns,  and  A  owes  125.  6c?.  to  B,  In  how 
many  ways  can  A  pay  B  % 

12.  The  mint  price  of  standard  gold  is  3/.  175.  \^d,  per 
ounce;  And  the  least  integral  number  of  ounces  that  can  be 
coined  into  an  integral  number  of  sovereigns  and  guineas ;  and 
how  many  of  each  sort  may  be  taken. 

13.  A  man  was  born  in  a  certain  century  and  died  in  the  next, 
the  last  two  digits  in  the  years  of  his  birth  and  death  being  the 
same.  His  age  when  he  died  consisted  of  two  digits,  the  first 
of  which  equals  the  second  digit  in  the  year  of  his  birth,  and  the 
other  equals  the  first  digit  in  the  sum  of  the  years  of  his  birth 
and  death,  which  ends  with  three  digits  the  same.  When  was 
he  bom? 

14.  A  certain  number  consisting  of  two  digits  is  multiplied, 
and  thus  becomes  greater  by  one  than  the  number  formed  by 
inverting  the  digits :  what  is  the  number  and  the  multiplier  ? 

15.  il  and  B  begin  to  read  simultaneously  two  works  each 
consisting  of  a  great  number  of  volumes.  A'%  volumes  contain 
89  pages  each,  and  ^'s  100,  and  A  reads  7  pages  while  B  reads 
11.  Will  they  ever  finish  the  same  page  at  the  same  instant, 
and  if  so,  when  % 

16.  In  how  many  different  ways  can  a  volunteer  shooting  at 
a  target  score  16  in  9  shots,  a  bull's-eye  counting  3,  a  centre  2, 
an  outer  1,  and  a  miss  0 1 
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17.  There  is  a  number  of  two  digits,  which  if  its  digits  be  re- 
versed, becomes  less  by  unity  than  its  half.     Find  the  number. 

18.  Find  three  numbers  such  that  twice  their  sum  is'  a 
number  whose  digits  are  the  greatest  and  least  of  the  numbers, 
and  three  times  their  sum,  one  whose  digits  are  the  least  two  of 
the  numbers.     Shew  that  there  are  two  such  sets  of  numbers 

« 

and  that  in  each  case  six  times  their  sum  is  a  number  whose 
digits  are  the  greatest  two  of  the  numbers. 

19.  Find  the  greatest  integer  which  can  be  formed  in  9 
different  ways  and  no  more  by  adding  together  a  positive  integral 
multiple  of  5  and  a  positive  integral  multiple  of  7. 

20.  Find  the  general  form  of  numbers  which  when  divided  by 
7  and  9  leave  remainders  5  and  7  respectively. 

21.  Find  a  number  of  two  digits  such  that  the  product  of  the 
digits  is  less  by  100  than  twice  the  number. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIIL 

ON  INEQUALITIES  AND   ABITHMETICAL  MAXIMA 

AND  MINIMA. 

688.  In  the  chapter  on  Permutations  and  Combinations, 
Arts.  495-497,  an  instance  has  been  given  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  greatest  value  of  an  algebraical  expression, 
^C^  where  r  was  restricted  to  have  only  integral  values. 
Another  instance  is  given  in  Art.  558. 

There  are  a  few  general  propositions  which  enable  the 
maxima  and  minima  values  of  some  algebraical  expressions 
to  be  determined,  without  any  restriction  as  to  the  integral 
character  of  the  values  of  the  letters  involved. 

698.  An  algebraical  quantity  a  is  said  to  be  greater 
than  another  b  when  the  expression  a— i  is  a  positive 
quantity. 

Thus  a  >  4, 

and  a— i  is  positive, 

are  interchangeable  and  equivalent  assertions. 

700.  The    product    {a  —  h)  (a— i)    is    always    positive 
whether  a— i   be  positive   or   negative  (Art.  59),    con- 
sequently a*— 2fl4  +  i^  is  positive, 
or  a*  +  J^>2aJ, 

or  — —  >  ao. 

This  is  true  whatever  scalar  quantities   a  and  b  msLj 
represent.     Hence  for  a  we  may  substitute  Vx^  and  for  b 

we  may  write  v  y.    Thus  we  get  — — ^  >  v  ay.    Or  (Arts. 
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511,  624)  the  arithmetic  mean  of  two  quantities,  x  andy, 
is  greater  tlian  their  geometric  mean. 

The  only  exception  is  when  a— i  is  zero,  or  when  a  is 
equal  to  i,  and  consequently  x  is  equal  to  y.  In  this  case 
the  arithmetic  mean  is  equal  to  the  geometric  mean. 

701.  It  is  not  infrequently  required  to  find  the  least 
value  of  an  expression  which  can  be  put  into  the  form 

A 

»H > 

X 

where  x  is  the  only  variable  part. 

By  the  last  article, 

A  

""^1^  /         A 

>  a/5; 

or  a?+  —  >  2v^, 

X 

A     ,  .  A 

except  when  x  •=.  — ,  in  which  case  a?+  —  becomes  equal 

to2v'Z  * 

A        .  A 

Hence  a?H has  its  least  value  when  x  =  — ,  or  a^  =^  A, 

X  X 

OT  X  =  ^/A^  and  this  least  value  is  I'/A. 

702.  The  result  of  the  last  article  can  be  obtained  in 
another  way. 

Let  a?+  —  =  y, 

X 

whence  a?'-xy-\-A  =  0. 

Solving  as  a  quadratic  in  Xy 

y±Vf^^A 

X  ^  • 

2 

Hence  if  a?  be  real  or  scalar,  y^—AA  must  be  positive,  or 
at  any  rate  cannot  be  negative,  thus  y^  must  not  be  less 

Hh  2 
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than  4i4,  or  y  cannot  be  lees  than  2  vGl    The  least  value 

oiX'\ is  thus  2  ^/Ay  and  when  this  is  the  value  of  V) 

a 

that  of  a?  is  — —  ,  or  ^/A. 

708.  The  theoiem  of  Art.  700  can  sometimes  be  applied 
conversely  to  determine  the  greatest  value  of  a  given 
algebraical  expression  which  can  be  resolved  into  two 
factors. 

Let  the  expression  be  9a?—  2a?*  — 9.  By  the  processes  of 
Chapter  XIV  this  can  be  resolved  into  (3  —a?)  (2a?— 3). 

Now  (3 -a?)  (2a?- 3)  =  i  (6 -2a?)  (2a?- 3). 

And  by  Art.  700, 

y, w X       (6— 2a?) +  (2  a?— 3)       3 

-/(6-2a?)(2a?-3)<^ ^-^ ^  <  -, 

unless  6— 2a?  =s  2a?— 3. 

Hence  the  greatest  value  of  (6— 2 a?) (2 a?— 3)  is  given 
when  6  — 2a?=  2a?— 3  or  when  a?  =  J,  and  this  greatest 
value  is  f  • 

Hence  the  greatest  value  of  9a?— 2a?*  — 9  is  f,  and  is 
obtained  by  given  to  a?  the  value  ^. 

704.  The  general  principle  underljdng  the  result  of  the 
last  article  can  be  stated  that  the  product  of  two  ewpresnona 
whose  sum  is  constant  is  greatest  when  the  expressions  are 
equal. 

The  corresponding  principle  for  Art.  701  is  that  the  sum 
of  two  quantities  whose  product  is  constant  is  least  when  the 
quantities  are  equal. 

705.  If  there  be  n  quantities  ^i,  a,,  ^3,  ...  a«  equal  or 
unequal,  the  value  of — '-^ ^  is  called  their  Arith- 

metic  mean,  and  the  value  of  (aj^a^a^.^.a^)'^  ib  called  their 
Geometric  mean. 
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These  terms  are  derived  by  analogy  from  the  case  of  two 
quantitieB. 

It  can  be  proved  as  an  extension  of  Art.  700,  that  the 
arithmetic  mean  of  n  quantities,  which  are  not  all  equal, 
is  greater  than  their  geometric  mean. 

For  it  is  evident  that  when  the  quantities  are  all  equal 
their  arithmetic  mean  is  equal  to  their  geometric  mean. 

If  any  two,  as  a^  and  a, ,  are  unequal,  let  them  be  replaced 
by  two  equal  quantities  each  equal  to  half  their  sum  or 
^  (a^ +a«).  This  will  not  affect  the  value  of  the  arithmetic 
mean  of  the  n  quantities,  but,  by  Art.  704,  will  increase 
the  value  of  the  geometric  mean.  Thus  by  repeated 
substitutions  of  this  kind,  as  long  as  any  two  remain 
unequal,  the  arithmetic  mean  is  unaltered  while  the 
geometric  mean  is  increased.  In  the  final  result  the  two 
means  are  equal:  hence  previously  the  geometric  mean 
must  be  the  less  of  the  two. 

706.  This  principle  can  occasionally  be  used  to  determine 
the  greatest  value  of  an  algebraic  expression  which  is 
resolvable  into  fiictors. 

For  instance,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  values 
of  X  and  y  which  give  its  greatest  value  to  the  expression 

(c-»)  (<?-jf)  («+y-4  (a) 

By  the  theorem  of  the  last  article, 

{{c^w){c^y){x^^y-c)}^  <  ^ ^     — ' —  <  ^^ 

unless  the  three  quantities  c—Xy  c^y  and  x-^y^c  are  all 
equal.  Thus  (a)  will  have  its  greatest  value  when  x  and  y 
satisfy  the  conditions 

c— 0?  =  c—y  =  x+y  —  c 
whence  ^  =  y  =  "^  • 
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707.  There  are  two  propositions  with  respect  to  ratios 
or  fractions  which  are  sometimes  useftil.  The  first  is,  that 
a  fraction  greater  than  nnitj,  or  as  it  may  be  called,  a  ratio 
of  greater  inequality,  is  diminished  by  adding  the  same 
quantity  to  its  numerator  and  denominator.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  fisction  less  than  unity  is  increased  by  the  same 
process. 

Thus 


as 

as 
as 
as 


a-^-x 
b-hw 

or 

a 

(a  +  a?)i  > 

or 

<a(d  +  a?), 

ab'{-bx  > 

or 

<ab  +  axj 

bx  > 

or 

<ax, 

b> 

1    ■ «      < « 

or 

that  is,  according  to  whether  the  fi:action  j  is  less  or  greater 

than  unity. 

708.  The  second  proposition  is  that  a  Auction  whose 
numerator  is  the  sum  of  the  numerators  of  a  number  of 
fractions,  and  whose  denominator  is  the  sum  of  their 
denominators,  is  intermediate  in  value  between  the 
greatest  and  the  least  of  the  given  fractions. 

Let  the  fractions,  arranged  in  descending  order  of 
magnitude,  be 


Then 


«2 

«8 
^3 

«• 
"*•' 

61"  *i' 

therefore 

z       ^1 
«1=*1-  z   ' 
^1 

*2         *l' 

»> 

z         ^1 

•             .             • 

t> 

•    •     •     •  ' 

>i 

r         ^1 
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Adding  these  resnlts, 

«i+«a+^+.-.+«i.<(*i+*3  +  *s+--.+*«)^; 
whence  a.+a,-f aa-h.-^+a,^  o,^ 

Similarly  fl4±MjLii±f«  ^  ^ , 

709.  In  some  of  the  foregoing  articles  the  following 
principles  have  been  assumed. 

If  one  quantity  is  greater  than  a  second,  any  positive 
multiple  of  the  first  quantity  is  greater  than  the  same 
multiple  of  the  second* 

If  one  quantity  be  greater  than  a  second  the  sum  of  the 
first  and  any  third  quantiiy  is  greater  than  the  sum  of 
the  second  and  the  same  third  quantity. 

If  one  quantity  be  greater  than  a  second  the  remainder 
after  taking  away  any  quantity  from  the  first,  is  greater 
than  the  remainder  after  taking  the  same  quantity  from 
the  second. 

If  one  quantity  be  greater  than  a  second,  any  positive 
even  power  of  the  first  is  greater  than  the  same  power  of 
the  second. 

These  may  be  assumed  as  axioms^  extensions  of  those  in 
Art.  53.  They  may  also  be  proved,  if  the  student  prefer, 
by  means  of  the  definition  of  Art.  699. 

Thus  a>by  when  a—b  is  positive.  But  in  this  case 
jt?(tf— J)  or  pa^pb  is  also  positive;  therefore  pa>jA, 
which  proves  the  first  principle,  and  the  others  can  be 
treated  similarly. 
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Examples. 

1.  Prove  that  -+^+-+->4  unless  a?  =  y  =  a  =  u. 

y      z       u       X 

2.  Prove  that  a6+(a— 6)a5— as"  is  never  greater  than — - — 

3.  Find  the  greatest  value  of  oo?— »'. 

4.  Find  the  sum  to  n  terms  of  the  series  —  +  0^  +  — » "*^ 
hence  shew  that  («+ 1)""*  <  ([»)•• 

5.  Prove  that  — ^    ,  >  V  !1^ 

4 

6.  Prove  that  (1  +»)*  (1  +«*)  >  2*+*  »•,  »  being  positive. 

7.  Prove  that  ajya  >  (y+«— »)(«+»— y)  (»+y—«),  »U  *!»« 
factors  being  positive. 

8.  Prove  that  (1)  r*"+2«r«— *  >  l  +  2w^*+*. 

w~l      n+1  n+1 

(2)r  a   (r  »  +n)  >  nr  ^  +1. 

9.  Prove  that  aj'  +  y'+«"  >  yz-^zx-^xy. 

«.,.,.,  .  »»(«+2)  (n+lV(n+3)„ 

10.  Which  is  the  greater  ^     .  ,\,T   '.  or  --7-7-75 ^  1 

**  (n+l)'(n— 1)  (n+2)'» 

11.  Prove  that  ^"^^t^   >  2  ^."^T.T^^  *^e S"*  fraction 
being  positive. 

12.  Prove  that  |2w-l  <  |n(2n)*-^ 

13.  Prove  that  (2a;+a)v^a— achas  its  greatest  real  value  when 

a 

as  =  -• 
2 

14.  Shew  that  2»5«~*'+gaj^"'+ra^'"*  >^+g+r  unless  aj=  1 
or  /)  :=  g  =  r. 

1 5.  Shew  that  the  limit  of  \/{x + a)  (a? + ar) . . . (» + ar'^^)  when 
n  is  indefinitely  increased,  r  being  less  than  unity,  is  as. 
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16.  Supposing  that  the  consninption  of  tea  is  forty  millions  of 
pounds  when  the  duty  is  2«.  6(2.  per  lb.,  and  that  the  increase 
of  consumption  varies  as  the  decrease  of  duty,  so  that  if  there 
were  no  duty,  the  consumption  would  be  sixty  millions :  find  the 
consumption  when  the  duty  is  2«.  per  lb.,  and  what  would  be 
the  most  productive  duty. 

1 7.  Prove  that  if  a;,  ^, «,...,  a,  &,«,...  be  all  positive  quantities 

<-  +?  H h  ...  M-  +-  H V  ...Jean  never  be  less  thann^ 

{a      h      c  )  Ix     y      z  J 

18.  Provethat  (aj*+ y'  +  a')(a'+ 6' +  c')>(aaj+^  +  c«)*  unless 

-=??  =  -. 
a      h      e 

1 9.  Find  the  values  of  x  which  give  the  fraction 


,-««.            .         e '-  (a?  +  6)(«+6) 

its  maximum  and  minimum  values.  ^         '  ^         ' 

Mji^  33/4-  2 

20.  If  X  be  real  prove  that  the  expression  —- — - —  can  have 

I  ar  +  3a5 

no  real  value  between  -  and  1. 

•7 


21.  Prove  that  |**(**  +  ^)T>  (^)*. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

ON   NOTATION  AND  NUMBEB8. 

710.  If  a  number  N  be  divided  by  a  smaller  nmnber  «n, 
with  a  quotient  q  and  a  remainder  Tq,  the  following  identity 
holds  (Art.  157),  jf^g^^^Q. 

The  number  m  being  called  the  modulus  and  Tq  the 
residue,  any  two  other  numbers  are  said  to  be  congruent  with 
respect  to  the  modulus  m  when  they  have  the  same  residue. 

Thus  12,  17,22^  27...  all  leave  the  same  remainder  when 
divided  by  5  and  are  therefore  congruent  to  each  other  with 
respect  to  that  number  as  modulus. 

The  word  number  throughout  this  chapter  will  be  always 
understood  to  meeai  positive  integer. 

711.  If  ^  be  a  number  greater  than  m,  we  can  similarly 
obtain  an  identity  of  the  form 

q  =  q^m+r^. 
Whence,  by  substitution, 

If  q-i^  be  still  greater  than  m,  we  may  write 
whence  again 

This  process  may  be  repeated  until  a  quotient  q^-i  is 
arrived  at  which  is  less  than  m,  and  finally  we  obtain 
JV=  ?i.-i«»*  +  /"«-i^*~^  +  ...-hr^m^+r^m  +  rQ ; 
or,  writing  r«  for  qn-n  since  q^^i  will  be  also  the  remainder 
after  dividing  q^^^^  by  m. 
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Thus  any  ntunber  can  be  expreesed  in  a  series  of  powers 
of  any  modnlns  which  is  less  than  itself.  The  coefficients 
of  these  powers,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  are  the  successive 
remainders  after  dividing  N  and  the  snccessive  quotients 
by  m. 

712.  When  a  number  N  is  expressed  in.  terms  of  a  second 
ntmiber  m  in  the  manner  of  the  last  article,  m  is  called  the 

radix^  and  the  numbers  r^^  %-i9-*-^2)  ^i>  ^o*  ^^^  called 
the  digU^. 

These  digits  are  all,  from  the  nature  of  the  process  by 
which  they  are  found,  less  than  m.  Any  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  r«,  may  have  the  value  zero. 

713.  In  the  ordinary  system  of  Arithmetical  notation, 
the  number  10  is  employed  as  radix,  and  the  coefficients 
only  of  the  different  powers  of  the  radix  are  written  down, 
the  power  of  10  belonging  to  each  digit  being  indicated  by 
the  position  of  the  digit. 

Thus  416732  is  an  abbreviated  way  of  \iaiting 
4  X  10^+1x10*  + 6x103  + 7x102  + 3x10 +  2. 

Numbers  expressed  in  this  manner  are  said  to  be  expressed 
in  the  9cale  of  the  radix  10. 

Similarly  the  number  iV^in  (l)  of  Art.  711  is  said  to 
be  expressed  in  the  scale  of  the  radix  m. 

714.  A  number  expressed  in  any  scale  can  be  expressed 
in  any  other  scale  by  the  help  of  -  \  373501 

the  foregoing  articles.     Thus,  let  -  

673521  be  a  number  expressed  in  _ 

the  ordinary  decimal  scale,  and  let 


96217—2 


13745—2 


^     .  ,  7    1963-4 

it  be  required  to  transfer  it  to  the  7  i280— 3 

scale  7.  7  j40  — 0 

The  process  is  represented  by  T_5 

the  diagram:  the  given  number 

when  divided  by  7  leaves  a  remainder  2.     The  quotient 
divided  by  7  again  leaves  a  remainder  2,  and  so  on.     By 
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the  theory  of  Art.  711  it  follows  that  the  given  number 
is  equal  to 

6x7«  +  6x7*  +  0x7*  +  3x7«-f4x7«  +  2x7  +  2; 

or  expressed  in  the  ordinary-  way  may  be  written  as 
5503422,  it  being  remembered  that  the  shifting  of  a 
figure  one  place  to  the  lefb  multiplies  its  value  by  7  and 
not  by  10. 

716.  To  transfer  a  number  &om  any  other  scale  to  the 
scale  10,  the  student  will  probably  find  it  easier  to  work 
out  the  several  powers  of  the  radix,  multiply  by  the 
successive  digits,  and  add  the  results. 

Thus  the  number  5503422  in  the  scale  of  seven  means 

5x7«  +  5x7«+3x73  +  4x7*  +  2x7  +  2, 

and  2=2 

2x7    =  14 

4x7^=  196 
3x7»=  1029 
5x7*=  84035 
5  X  7«  =  588245 
673521 

Hence  the  number  5503422  in  the  scale  7  is  represented 
by  673521  in  the  scale  10. 

716.  The  transformation  in  the  last  article  can  be  also 

effected  in  the  manner  of  the  previous  one,  the  only  difficulty 

V  55^04 00  being  that  the  student  will  not 

^-r     ^^  be  so  familiar  with  the  formal 

J  results    of    the    multiplication 

table  m  the  scale  7  as  m  the 


scale  10,  and  thus  the  division 


will  present  greater  difficulties : 


the  process  is  indicated  by  the 
diagram.  In  the  scale  7  the  number  10  is  evidently 
denoted  by  the  symbol  13. 
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Thus  the  number  ia  represented  in  the  scale  10  by  the 
figures  673521. 

The  student  will  at  first  find  the  above  process  facilitated 
by  turning  the  portion  of  the  dividend  operated  on  into 
the  scale  10.  Thus  56  in  the  scale  7  means  5  x  7  +  5,  or  40 
in  the  scale  10,  whence  the  quotient  by  10  is  4  and  the 
remainder  zero. 

717.  A  number  may  thus  be  expressed  in  any  scale,  and 

transferred  from  that  to  any  other.     The  digits  in  the  case 

of  scales  whose  radix  is  not  greater  than  1 0  may  be  expressed 

by  the  ordinary  symbols.     For  scales  whose  radix  is  greater 

than  10,  additional  symbols  will  be  required.     Thus  for  the 

scale  with  radix  12,  two  symbols  will  be  needed  for  the 

digits  10  and  11  which  may  occur.     The  letters  t  and  e  are 

usually  employed  for  this  purpose.     Thus  the  number 

56^7^43 
in  the  scale  12  means 

5 X  12«  + 6  xl2«  + 10x12*  + 7x128+ 11x12^  +  4x12 +  3. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  processes  of  multi- 
plication, division,  square  and  cube  root,  &c.,  can  be  conducted 
in  any  other  scale  on  the  same  principles  as  in  the  scale  of 
10  ;  the  only  requisite  is  a  &miliarity  with  the  expression 
of  the  multiplication  table  in  the  scale  in  which  the  opera- 
tions are  carried  on. 

718.  If  iV  be  a  number  expressed  in  the  scale  m  with 
digits  r^,  r^,  r,, ...  so  that 

iVrsro  +  riW  +  fgW^  +  .-.j 
we  may  write  N  in  either  of  the  forms 

iV'=  r^-^r^-^r^       +...+ri(ja— l)  +  r2(«*— l)+r3(«*— 1)+..., 
oriV=ro-ri  +  r2— r3  +  ...+ri(^+l)  +  r2(ja«-l)  +  r3(«8+l)+...; 
from  the  first  of  which  it  follows  that  N  will  be  divisible  by 
w— 1  if  ro  +  ri  +  r2+..,beso  divisible;  and  from  the  second 
that  iV  is  divisible  by  r+  1  if  To— ri  +  fj— f3+  ...  be  divisible 
byr+1. 
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In  the  scale  10  it  follows  that  anynamber  is  diyisibleby 

9  if  the  sum  of  its  digits  be  so  divisible ;  and  by  11  if  the 
snm  of  the  even  digits  and  the  sum  of  the  odd  digits  leave 
the  same  remainder  when  divided  by  11. 

710.  It  has  been  previously  assumed  that  in  the  scale  of 

10  any  number  with  n  digits  is  less  than  the  smallest 
number  with  n+  1.  This  is  true  in  any  scale.  For  if  JV 
be  the  number  with  n  digits  in  the  scale  of  i»,  and  r  denote 
the  greatest  digit,  it  follows  that  iV  cannot  be  greater  than 

that  is,  cannot  be  greater  than 

r(OT"-l) 
«»— 1 
Now  T  is  not  greater  than   «»— 1.     Hence  N  is  not 
greater  than  m**—  1  and  is  therefore  less  than  m",  which  is 
the  least  number  represented  in  the  scale  of  f»  by  »+l 
digits. 

720.  Taking  2  as  the  modulus  (Art.  710)  any  number 
must  have  a  remainder  0  or  1.  Thus  any  number  can  be 
expressed  in  one  of  the  forms  2;  or  2^+1*  All  numbers 
of  the  first  form  are  called  even  numbers^  those  of  the  second 
are  called  odd  numbers.  Thus  all  even  numbers  are  con- 
gruent with  regard  to  the  modulus  2,  and  similarly  all  odd 
numbers. 

721.  Any  two  numbers  are  congruent  with  respect  to  a 
given  modulus  when  their  difference  is  divisible  by  that 
modulus. 

Let  N  and  N^  be  the  numbers  and  m  the  modulus,  and 
let  Nf^If  be  divisible  by  m. 

Let  JV=  ««jr-|-r,iV'=  ^/+/ where bothrand/ are  less 
than  m. 

Then  N-N'-  m(q^q')  +  r--t^. 

But  JV— i\r=  mp  by  hypothesis  where  /?  is  an  integer. 
Hence  r—r'=i  «»(/?— J  +  /). 
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But  r  and  /,  and  therefore  r — /,  are  numerically  less  than 
i»,  and  the  only  way  in  which  this  equation  can  hold  is  that 
both  sides  shall  be  identically  zero.  Hence  r  must  equal  /, 
or  N  and  W  are  congruent  with  respect  to  the  modulus  m. 
The  converse  of  this  proposition  is  obviously  true. 

722.  The  problem  sometimes  occurs  to  find  an  expression 
for  all  numbers  which  are  congruent  with  one  number  with 
respect  to  one  modulus  and  to  a  second  number  with  respect 
to  another  modulus.  Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  find  an 
expression  for  all  numbers  which  are  congruent  with  6  the 
modulus  being  7,  and  with  8  the  modulus  being  9.  The 
numbers  in  question  must  evidently  be  equally  represented 
by  the  symbols  7^  -f  6  and  Sj'  +  8.  ThuB  the  problem  is  to 
find  all  possible  values  of  p  and  q  to  satisfy  the  equation 

7JD+6    =9^  +  8, 
or  7p^9q  =  3. 

The  solution  of  which  by  the  principles  of  Chapter  XXVII 
is  given  by  '  p  =  3  +  9^, 

?=  2  +  7^, 

where  t  is  any  integer.  Consequently  the  numbers  required, 
which  are  represented  by  7p  +  5,  can  be  expressed  in  the 
general  form  26  +  63^. 

723.  The  series  of  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,... ad  inf.  is  called 
the  series  of  natural  numbers.  With  reference  to  any 
modulus  m  the  natural  numbers  may  be  divided  into  sets, 
each  containing  m  consecutive  numbers,  which  have  the 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  4, ...  m—  I,  0  as  residues  in  the  same  order. 

Thus  if  5  be  the  modulus,  the  natural  numbers  may  be 
arranged  in  sets,  thus 

1,  2,  3,  4,  6;     6,  7,  8,  9,  10;     11, 12,  13,  14, 15; 

and  each  set  has  as  residues  with  respect  to  the  modulus  5 
the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  0. 

724.  A  number  which  has  no  factors  except  itself  and 
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-  728.  It  follows  fix)m  the  last  article  that  if  a  nmnber  j9 
which  is  prime  to  ^  divide  aq  it  most  divide  a. 

Another  proof  can  be  given  of  this  result.  Let  the 
ordinary  process  of  finding  the  G.  C.  M.  of  ;  and  p  be 
carried  out,  and  let  r^,  fgy  ^8)  •••  ^  ^^  successive  re- 
mainders. Since  q  and  p  have  no  common  measure  higher 
than  unity,  the  last  of  these  remainders  must  be  unity. 
Let  ^2*  ^8>  ^8>**'  ^  ^®  corresponding  quotients.  Then 
we  know  (compare  Art.  180), 


?               ♦'1 
P             P 

whence 

aq                ar^ 
P                  P 

(1) 

P  =  rj_x^+r2, 

>» 

ar,         ar^ 

(2) 

• 

^l  =  '"2^8  +  ''8> 

V 

atx      ar,      .  ar, 
-?  =  —««,+  -?; 

P        P           P 

(3) 

Since  —  is  an  integ^er  it  follows  from  (1)  that  ^  is  so 

P  ar,  .  ^ 

also,  and  firom  (2)  that  — ,  and  so  on.    Since  the  last  ef  the 

quantities  r^,  r^^  fg, ...  is  unity  it  finally  follows  that  -  is 
integral.  ^ 

From  this  the  result  of  the  last  article  can  be  deduced. 

720.  A  number  prime  to  each  of  two  others  is  prime  to 
their  product. 

Let  p  be  prime  to  each  of  q  and  r ;  then  p  is  also  prime 
to  qr.  For,  if  possible,  let  p  and  qr  have  a  common  fiu;tor 
«,  so  that  p  =  st  and  qr  =  suy  where  u  and  t  are  prime  to 

each  other.     Hence  -  =  >  •     But  q  and  r  are  each  prime 

to  2?  or  it  and  therefore  to  «,  so  that  -  is  a  feaction  in  its 

lowest  terms.  Thus  (Art.  727)  u  and  r  are  equimultiples 
of  q  and  « ;  or  f  is  both  prime  to  s  and  a  multiple  of  «, 
which  is  absurd.     Thus  j9  must  be  prime  bo  ab. 
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780.  Any  number  must  obviously  be  either  a  prinle 
number,  or  resolvable  into  factors  which  are  prime.  Let 
N  be  the  number,  and  let  abed ...  be  its  prime  factors, 
of  which  some  may  be  equal.  If  possible  let  N  also 
equal  afiyi...,  where  a,  )3,  y,  d  are  also  prime  numbers. 
Then  a  divides  N  or  abed....  Hence  a  must  divide  one 
of  the  factors  a,  d,  e,  d.  ¥ot  if  not,  being  a  prime  number, 
it  must  be  prime  to  each  of  them  and  therefore  to  their 
product  (Art.  729).  Let  a  divide  a.  Since  a  is  a  prime 
number  it  has  no  bctors  except  unity  and  itself.  Hence 
a  must  equal  a.  Similarly  0,  y, ...  must  each  be  equal  to 
one  of  the  fiictors  d,  e,  <^, .  • . ,  that  is,  the  two  resolutions  into 
£M^rs  are  identical 

781.  The  most  general  form  of  resolution  of  a  number  is 
c^b^(f...  where  a,  b,  Cy ...  are  different  prime  numbers  and 
^9  yi  ^9  •••  ^^  <^7  integers  including  unity. 

782.  When  a  number  is  expressed  as  in  the  last  article 
it  is  evident  that  aU  the  possible  divisors  of  it  will  be  the 
different  terms  of  the  product, 

(l+tf  +  C*  +  . ..+(?•)...; 

and  the  sum  of  all  these  divisors  is  therefore, 

(Art.  522). 


•  •• 


fl-1  A— 1         c— 1 

The  number  of  these  divisors  is  evidently  the  number  of 
terms  in  the  above  product,  or 

(a?+l)(y+l)(^+l)...; 
or,  if  unity  be  excluded, 

(a?+l)(y+l)(i^+l)...-l. 
788.  From  Art.    723   it  follows,   that  any   set  of   m 
successive  natural  numbers  will  leave  the  same  residues  in 
the  same  cyclical  order  with  respect  to  the  modulus  m, 
these  residues  being  the  integers  1,  2,  3  •••  (f»^l),  0. 

li  % 
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If  any  m  equidistant  integers  be  taken  the  same  pro- 
position holds  good  provided  the  interval  between  the 
integers  be  a  number  which  is  prime  to  m.  Thus  if  any 
five  integers,  increasing  in  succession  by  4,  be  taken,  as 
3,  7,  11,  15,  19,  the  residues  of  these  relatively  to  the 
modulus  5  are  3,  2,  1,  0,  4.  The  cyclical  order  of  the 
residues  is  different  to  what  it  is  when  the  interval  between 
the  numbers  chosen  is  unity. 

The  general  proposition  is,  that  if  «»  be  any  number 
prime  to  m  the  residues  of  the  numbers 

fl,   a  +  «,  flr+2«,  ...«  +  («*— 1)«, 

with  reference  to  the  modulus  m  will  be  in  some  order,  tbe 
m  numbers  0,  1,  2,  3, ...  (»i— 1)  :  and  the  cyclical  order  of 
the  residues  is  independent  of  the  starting  point  a. 

In  the  first  place  the  residues  must  be  all  difierent.  For 
if  two  of  them,  as  those  of  a+p»  and  a  +  ^vt,  were  the 
same,  then  (Art.  721), 

(fl+iw»)/^(fl  +  y»),   or  (i?'^?)», 
must  be  divisible  by  m.  But  m  is  prime  to  n^  consequently 
(Art.  728)  m  divides  p  t^  qy  which  is  impossible,  since  p 
and  ;,  and  a  fortiori  p  f^  q,  are  less  than  m. 

Hence,  since  there  are  m  difierent  residues,  these  must  be 
the  m  integers  0,  1,  2, ...  («t— 1). 

For  the  second  part  it  is  evident  that  whatever  a  may  be 
the  difference  between  any  two  consecutive  residues  must 
be  n—m  or  m^n  according  sb  n  or  m  Ib  the  greater. 
Hence  if  any  two  particular  residues  are  consecutive  in  the 
cyclical  order  when  a  has  one  value  they  will  also  be  con- 
secutive for  any  other  value  of  a,  that  is,  the  cyclical  order 
is  independent  of  the  value  of  a. 

734.  Among  the  numbers  which  are  less  than  any  given 
number  which  is  not  a  prime,  some  will  be  prime  to  it  and 
others  not.  A  very  simple  formula  gives  the  number  of 
the  former. 
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Let  the  number  N=a'  where  a  is  a  prime.  This  is  the 
simplest  case  of  the  general  formula  of  Art.  731. 

Then  the  numbers  not  greater  than  N  and  having  a 
common  measure  with  it,  are 

fl,  2«,  3a,  4a, ...a^^  .a. 

The  number  of  these  is  a*  ^  or  —  •     Hence  the  number 

a 

of  numbers  less  than  N  and  prime  to  it  is 

2^-^  or   N(l--). 
a  >•        a^ 

786.  Let  now  ^(«)  represent  the  number  of  numbers 
less  than  n  and  prime  to  it;  and  similarly  let  <t>{fn) 
represent  the  similar  quantity  for  another  number  m. 
Further,  suppose  that  n  is  prime  to  m.  Then,  <l>(mn) 
representing  similarly  the  number  of  numbers  less  than 
mn  and  prime  to  it,  it  can  be  shewn  that 

For  the  mn  int^ers  from  1  to  i»»  inclusive  can  be 
divided  into  m  sets  of  n  consecutive  integers. 

Taking  the  first  number  out  of  each  set  we  get  the 
series  1,  »+l»  2»+l, ...  (m— 1)»+1  (a).  The  residues 
in  this  series  with  regard  to  the  modulus  m  will  by  the 
last  article  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  series 

1,  2,  3, ...(!»-. l),f»(/3), 

only  in  a  different  order.  The  same  number  of  the 
numbers  in  (a)  will  therefore  be  prime  to  f»  as  of  the 
numbers  in  {$).  That  is,  the  number  of  numbers  in  (a) 
which  are  prime  to  m,  must  be  ^  (m). 

Similarly  in  the  series  formed  by  taking  the  second 
number  out  of  each  set,  namely 

2,11  +  2,  2»  +  2,  ...(i»— l)ii4-2, 

there  will  be  ^  (m)  which  are  prime  to  m,  and  so  on  for  the 


/. 
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different  series  formed  by  taking  the  third,  fourth,  &c.  out 
of  each  set. 

Now  all  the  numbers  in  each  such  series  will  be  prime 
to  f»  or  not  according  as  the  first  terms,  1,  2,  3, ...  n — 1  are 
prime  to  »  or  not.  Hie  number  of  series  in  which  all  the 
numbers  are  prime  to  »  is  therefore  <^{n).  Hence  the 
number  of  those  numbers  which  are  prime  both  to  m  and 
to  «i  is  ^  («)  .  ^  (m))  that  is, 

^  ^mn)  ss  ^  (») .  ^{m), 

780.  Let  now  JV  =  «•  Vif. . . . 

Then  with  the  notation  of  the  last  article, 

=  *(«*)-4>  (**")•  *(<^)  ••• 

=^0-5)('--»)C-i) 

which  is  the  formula  required. 

787.  It  follows  from  Art.  723  that  any  fraction  whose 
denominator  is  m,  whether  improper  or  proper^  can  always 
be  reduced  so  that  its  fractional  part  shall  have  for  its 
numerator  one  of  the  m— 1  integers  1,  2,  3,  4, ...,  (w— 1) ; 
unless  the  denominator  be  a  factor  of  the  numerator,  in 
which  case  the  fraction  is  really  an  integer. 

K  m  be  a  prime  number,  all  the  fractions 

12        3  M— 1 


I    — J    —  > 


•  •  « 


1 


will  be  in  their  lowest  terms. 
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738.  The  student  of  Arithmetic  is  familiar  with  tiie 
process  of  reducing  a  vulgar  fraction  to  a  decimal  one,  that 
is  to  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  some  power  of  10. 

The  process  really  depends  on  the  principle  that  the 
value  of  a  fraction  is  not  altered  by  multiplying  both 
numerator  and  denominator  by  any  number. 

Thus  any  fraction  ■^=  ^-^,  wheie  n  ia  anj  nomber 
^  q        10"j  ^ 

whatever.     If,  by  taking  %  suflSciently  large,  10"  can  be 
made  to  contain  ;  as  a  factor,  and  the  quotient  of  10" 

divided  by  ^  be  r,  the  fraction  —  =  —— ^  =  ^^ »  which  is 

.  .  a        10*^      10* 

the  required  decimal  form.         ^  ^ 

It  is  evident  that  this  process  is  only  possible  when  q 

contain    no  &ctors  except  those  of  10,  namely  2  and  5. 

The  only  fractions  then  which  can  be  reduced  exactly  to 

decimals  are  such  as  have  denominators  of  the  form  2'.5^ 

where  %  and  t  are  positive  integers.     The  denominator  of 

the  resulting  decimal  will  be  10'  or  lOS  according  as  «  or  ^ 

is  the  greater. 

789.  Any  fraction,  -^i  can  however  be  reduced  approxi- 
mately to  a  decimal  fraction  by  the  following  process, 

10 »  fi 


q       10?        10  10  10       lOj' 

where  a^  is  the  quotient  and  r^  the  remainder  after  divid- 
ing lOjD  by  q. 


Again,  _1^      ^  ^r^ 

u        lOr,         a  ^      a        Oo    .     r 


\0q       l(flq ""    102  10*  10«       lO^j 

a^  and  fj  being  the  quotient  and  remainder  after  dividing 
lOfj  by  q. 

Thus,  ^=:fl+^^+    '^ 


10       10«       lO^j 
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The  niunbers  a^ya^  are  thus  the  first  two  figures  in  the 

decimal  fraction  equivalent  to  -^  • 

This  process  can  be  carried  on  indefinitely.  If  any  of 
the  quantities  f^,  r^yf^^ ...  vanish,  the  series  will  terminate 
and  the  fraction  will  reduce  to  a  finite  decimal  This,  as 
in  the  last  article,  can  only  be  the  case  when  ^  is  of  the 
form  2*. 6*. 

740.  If  the  quantities  r^,  r^y  ...  none  of  them  vanish 
they  must  after  a  time  recur  in  the  same  order.  All  the 
numbers  r^,  r2>  ••*  ^^  ^^^^  ^AiLSOi  q.  Hence  they  have  only 
q-^l  difierent  possible  values.  If  at  any  stage  of  the 
process  any  remainder,  as  r^y  occurs  again,  the  whole  series 
of  operations  will  recur  from  that  point,  and  thus  the 
decimal  fraction  obtained  will  be  in  some  part  at  least  a 
refeating  decimal  (Arts.  532,  533). 

741.  The  process  by  which  a  fraction  -^  can  be  expressed 

as  a  series  of  fractions  with  the  successive  powers  of  10  as 
denominators  may  be  applied  to  any  other  radix.    Thus,  if 

m  be  the  radix  and  ^  the  fraction, 

i 


p       mp 
q        mq 

mp 
m 

m           m       mq 

mq  "~  m^q  " 

."2+  '-^ , 

m^      m^q 

^2   _  ^^2  _ 
m!^q ""  m^q "" 

m^ 

.  ^3    ^    ^8    , 
"  m^       m^q 

and  so  on;  a^,  a^,  ^3,...  being  the  quotients  and  Tiyr^yf^y... 
the  remainders  after  dividing  mpy  mr^y  mr^y...  by  q. 
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Thns,  finally, 

the  series  being  finite  or  recurring  according  as  q  contains 
only  the  same  factors,  as  m,  or  some  different  factor. 

742.  Betoming  to  the  case  of  the  radix  10,  let  ns 
suppose  that  ;  is  a  prime  number,  not  either  2  or  5,  and 
consequently  also  prime  to  10.     In  this  case  any  proper 

fraction,  =^f  will  reduce  to  a  recurring  decimal  repeating 

from  the  first  place,  and  the  number  of  figures  in  the 
period  will  be  either  (j—  1)  or  some  factor  of  (^—  1). 

743.  The  student  will  notice,  in  the  process  of  Art.  739, 
that   the    numbers  a^,  a^^  a^,  •••   which    constitute    the 

figures   in   the  final  decimal    equivalent   to  —  are  the 

quotients,  and  r^,  r^jT^,...  the  remainders  affcer  dividing 

lOjP,  lOrj,  lOfgj  •••  by  q.    It  may  also  be  observed  that 

^i>  ^2)  ^3>  •••  ^^'^  obviously  also  be  the  remainders  after 

dividing  10j»,  lO^jo,  IO^jd,  ...  by  q.     Assuming  then  that 

q  is  prime  to  10  and  also  a  prime  number,  each  of  the 

lOr       lOr 
fractions  i>   -t ...  is  in  its  lowest  terms,  since  the 

9  9 

quantities  r^,  fj,  •••  are  all  less  than  ^,  and  there  is  con- 
sequently no  factor  common  to  numerator  and  denom- 
inator. 

Thus,  if  it  be  required  to  reduce  the  fraction  — ,   for 

instance,  whose  denominator  is  q  and  whose  numerator  is 
any  one  of  the  series  of  residues  /"i,  ^2'  ••• »  ^^^  process  will 

be  the  same  as  that  of  reducing  —  only  beginning  at  a 

later  point,  and  in  this  case  the  figures  of  the  equivalent 
decimal  will  be  flj,  a^, .... 
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Sappoee  then  that  a^  is  the  first  figure  that  recars  in  the 

decimal  equivalent  to  ^*     Let  n  be  the  number  of  figures 

in  the  repeating  part,  the  figures  themselves  being  there- 

fore  ^3,  04, ...  a»^s«    Thus  in  reducing  —  to  a  decimal  the 

figures  will  recur  from  the  beginning  and  will  be  a,,  a^, ... 

a^^2*    ^^  reducing  — ,  they  will  also  recur  from  the  first 

and  be  a^^  a^^ ...  a^^^^  ^3,  and  so  on.    Thus  in  reducing  — 

to  a  decimal,  n  fractions  whose  denominator  are  q^  and 
whose  numerators  are  different  integers  r^^  r^^ ...  r^+i,  will 
have  been  reduced,  the  period  of  each  being  the  same,  only 
the  figfures  banning  at  a  different  point. 

744.  By  Art.  533  it  follows  that  the  fraction  —  can  be 

N  .9 

expressed  in  the  form  -— — -,  where  If  is  the  number 

formed  by  the  repeating  figures.    By  Art.  727  it  follows 

that  iV  is  a  multiple  of  fo.     Thus  if  i\r=  roN\  we  have 

1  N'  1 

-  =  -— — - ,  that  is  (Art.  633),  ~  can  be  expressed  as  a 

repeating  decimal  of  n  places  recurring  from  the  first. 
Multiplying  both  sides  by^^  it  follows  that 

q       10"- 1 
Hence  J  can  also  be  expressed  as  a  similar  repeating 

decimal.    Thus,  if  j'  be  any  prime  number,  aU  the  fractions 

J       2      3  a 1       . 

-J    -,    -i  ,..- will    be  convertible    into    repeatinfi: 

q      q      q  q 

decimals  of  the  same  number  of  places  recurring  fix)m  the 

commencement. 

746.  Again,  if  the  number  of  places  in  the  period  be  «, 

we  have  seen  (Art.  733)  that  in  working  out  the  period  for 

any  one  of  the  above  fiuctions  we  really  work  out  the 
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period  for  n  of  tbem.  Thus  q—l^  the  whole  number 
of  fractions,  must  either  be  »  or  a  multiple  of  »,  since  the 
fractions  must  either  all  have  the  same  figures  in  their 
repeating  decimal,  or  must  be  divisible  into  a  number  of 
sets  of  n,  all  cf  each  set  having  the  same  figures.  Thus  n^ 
the  number  of  places,  must  be  either  q—\  or  a  factor 
of  g'— 1. 

746.  It  follows  that  the  process  of  reducing  ^^  to  a 

decimal  must  alwajB  repeat  itself  after  j—  1  places.  Hence 
by  the  observation  in  Art  743  it  follows  that  the  re- 
mainder after  dividing  10'~^.jo  by  j  is  j».    Thus 

where  Jf  is  some  integer ;  or  (10'~*—  1)/?  =  Mq. 

But  since  j9  divides  Mq  and  is  prime  to  ^  it  follows  that 
p  divides  M.     Let  Q  be  the  quotient. 
Hence  10«-^-l  =  Qy.  (a) 

747.  The  conditions  under  which  the  equation  (a)  holds 
good,  are  that  y  is  a  prime  number  and  also  prime  to  10. 
If  any  other  number  N  be  taken  as  radix  the  reasoning  of 
Arts.  742-746  holds  good,  provided  y  be  a  prime  number 
and  prime  to  N.  Hence  imder  these  conditions,  it  follows 
that  N^'^'-^l^qq,  (/3) 

where  Q  is  some  integer. 

This  result  (/S)  is  known  as  Fermat's  Theorem.  Another 
proof  can  be  given  depending  on  the  proposition  in  the 
next  article. 

748.  The  product  of  any  n  consecutive  integers  is 
divisible  by  [». 

This  is  evident  from  the  &ct  that  the  fraction 

(<»+l)(w  +  2)  ...  («i  +  »— l)(^-f  ») 
represents  the  number  of  combination^^  q£  (m  +  «)  things 


~     •         T^  *• 
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n  together  (Art.  488)  and  must  therefore  be  integral,  that 
is,  the  product  («»+ !)(«»+ 2)  ...(fa  +  »)  of  any  n  con- 
secutive integers  is  exactly  divisible  by  [».  A  more  direct 
proof  can  be  given. 

Let  the  above  fiuction  be  denoted  by  the  symbol  J(m, «). 


The  fraction  can  also  be  written  as  (Art,  490), 

and  is  thus  symmetrical  with  respect  to  m  and  ». 
Then    /K«>)  =  <"'+')^^  +  ^)-('*+*-^)-'* 

(«g+l)(f«  +  2)...(ffl4.»— !).» 

\n 


i«(«H-l)...(«i  +  «— 1)       (i«+l)...(i»  +  «— 1) 

or  /(«»,«)  =  7(«»—l, «)  +  /(«»,«— 1).  (1) 

XT          r/      «\       (»i+l)(i»-f  2)  J     xt--      •        1 

Now    /(w,  2)  =  ^ ~ ,    and    this    is    always 

li 

integral  since  one  of  the  two  numbers  m+l,  m  +  2  must 
be  even  (Art.  720). 

Consequently  /(2,n)  is  also  integral  for  all  values  of  «. 
By  the  above  relation  (l),  we  have 

/(«»,  3)  =/(«»-l,3)+/K2). 

Hence,  since  I{m^  2)  is  integral,  7(m,  3)  will  be  integral  if 
/(»»— 1,  3)  is  so.  But  /(2,  3)  is  integral,  consequently 
7(3,  3)  is  so,  and  therefore  7(4,  3)  and  7(5,  3),  and  so  on, 
to  any  value  of  m  or  7(m,  3)  is  an  integer. 

Again  by  (l),  I(m^  4)  =  7(ot—  1,  4)  +  7(fa,  3),  and  since 
7(i»,  3)  is  integral  it  will  follow  that  7 (m,  4)  is  so  if 
7  (m  —  1,  4)  is  an  integer.  Hence,  as  above,  7(f»,  4)  is  seen 
to  be  always  integral :  and  in  a  similar  way  7(in,  5)  and  so 
on  to  I{my  n),  where  n  is  any  integer. 
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749.  It  follows  that  all  the  coefficients  in  the  expansion 
of  the  binomial  (a -fa?)*,  where  n  is  an  integer,  are  integral. 
The  coefficient  of  the  r+ 1^  term  is* 

-^ —  or     -  '       ^  '  - 


If  II  be  a  prime  number,  since  none  of  the  factors  in  the 
denominator  can  divide  «,  this  coefficient  will  be  divisible 
by  n.  Hence  all  the  terms  of  the  binomial  expansion 
(a  +  ^)",  when  »  is  a  prime  number,  are  divisible  by  n 
except  the  first  and  the  last,  namely  a*  and  x^, 
750.  The  coefficient  of  any  term  in  the  expansion  of 


n 
(a  +  J  +  <?  +  rf+...)*  can  be  written  as  ; — -^ ,  where 

i?  +  J  +  ^+...  =«  (Art.  660). 

This  coefficient  is  obviously  an  integer  from  the  method 
of  its  formation.  Hence,  if  »  be  a  prime  number,  this 
coefficient  will,  as  before,  be  always  divisible  by  n  except  in 
the  cases  when  one  of  the  quantities  j9,  ^,  r, ...  is  equal  to 
n  and  the  others  zero.  The  coefficient  in  this  case  is  unity 
and  the  corresponding  terms  are  a*  £*,  c*, . . . . 

Hence 

(fl  +  J  +  (?+rf+...)*  =  «*  +  **  +  ^*  +  ---  +  -2'^-«> 
where  M  is  some  integer. 

Now  let  each  of  the  numbers  a,  i,  (?...  be  unity,  and  let 
the  number  of  them  be  N.     Hence 

or  N'^'-N^Mn, 

or  iV(JV-i-l)  =  if«. 

If  then  N  be  prime  to  »  it  follows  that  the  other 
&ctor  iV*""^  —  1  is  divisible  by  «,  or 

where  Q  is  some  integer. 
Thus  we  again  arrive  at  the  theorem  of  Art.  747. 
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Examples. 

1.  Express  2345  in  the  scales  of  5  and  9. 

2.  Express  174-26  m  the  scale  of  5. 

3.  Transform  1234-56 from  the  denary  tolhe  septenary  scale. 

4.  Express  in  the  common  scale  and  in  the  scale  of  8  the 
number  denoted  in  the  scale  of  9  by  723. 

5.  Transform  119716  into  the  scale  7  and  extract  its  square 
root  in  that  scale.  Transform  the  square  root  back  into  the 
scale  of  10. 

6.  Multiply  1^923  byHS  in  the  scale  12;  divide  the  product 
by  3  and  extract  the  square  root,  and  transform  the  result  to 
the  scale  10. 

7.  Extract  the  square  root  of  1121230213  in  the  scale  6, 
and  transform  the  result  to  the  scale  8. 

8.  Shew  that  any  number  of  six  digits  in  the  decimal  scale 
formed  by  the  repetition  of  three  digits  in  the  same  order  is 
divisible  by  7,  11  and  13. 

9.  Find  a  number  which  is  expressed  by  the  same  two  digits 
in  the  scales  of  7  and  9. 

10.  The  difference  of  two  numbers  having  the  same  digits  is 
35453221,  in  what  scale  are  they  expressed? 

\\,  li  S^i  S^i  S^h^  the  sums  of  every  third  digit  in  a  number, 
beginning  at  the  units',  tens',  hundreds'  place  respectively,  and 
in  each  series  making  the  alternate  digits  negative;  then  the 
number  is  divisible  hj  7  if  8^-\- 28^-^-28^  is  so. 

12.  The  successive  digits  of  a  number  expressed  in  the  decimal 
scale  beginning  with  the  units'  place  are  a^,  o^,  a^,  o^,... ;  shew 
that  the  number  will  be  divisible  by  77  if 

^— «4  +  «7— •  •  = 4 = 5 

13.  The  ^number  1865  when  expressed  in  a  certain  scale 
becomes  12345  ;  find  the  radix  of  the  scale. 
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14.  Find  the  scale  in  which  a  certain  number  is  expressed  by 
1111  when  were  the  scale  doubled  it  would  be  expressed  by  126. 

15.  A  certain  odd  number  is  expressed  by  6  digits  in  the 

scale  of  3  and  by  the  last  three  of  those  digits  in  the  scale  of  12. 

Find  the  number. 

■  • 
f6.  A  number  is  denoted  by  4-440  in  the  quinary  scale  and 

by  5-5%  in  a  certain  other  scale.    What  is  the  radix  of  the 
latter  % 

17.  Shew  that  a  number  in  the  decimal  scale  is  divisible  by  3 
if  the  sum  of  its  digits  is  so  diyisible. 

1 8.  Shew  that  a  number  is  divisible  by  8  if  the  number  formed 
by  its  last  three  digits  is  so  divisible. 

19.  The  square  of  every  number  is  of  the  form  3f»+ 1  or  3m; 
and  the  square  of  every  prime  number  greater  than  2,  diminished 
by  unity,  is  divisible  by  8  without  remainder. 

20.  Every  cube  is  of  one  of  the  forms  4m  or  4m  + 1. 

21.  If  n  be  a  prime  number  different  from  2,  then  in  the 
scale  of  notation  whose  radix  is  2n,  any  number  ends  with  the 
same  digit  as  its  n^  power. 

22.  If  (r  —  1 )  be  a  prime  number,  then  in  the  scale  of  r,  of  the 
numbers  121,  12321, ...  none  but  the  last  is  divisible  by  r— 1, 
and  that  is  divisible  by  (r— 1)^  the  last  digit  in  the  quotient 
being  unity. 

23.  Kn  be  an  integer,  shew  that  7»'— 3n*^4n  is  divisible 
by  6. 

24.  If  m  be  any  even  number,  i»^— wi*— i»'-f  m  is  divisible 

by  90. 

|2w      ^ 
26.  Prove  that  if  m  be  a  prime  number  -j — =vn —  ^  mi  integer. 

26.  If  m  be  a  multiple  of  5,  m  (m'  +  89)  is  divisible  by  30. 

27.  If  -  be  converted  into  a  circulating  decimal  with  o— 1  re- 
curing  figures  Oi,  a,,  o^,. .. ;  shew  (1)  that  j9  is  a  prime  number ; 
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(2)  that  the  recurring  period  being  multiplied  by  2,  3, ...  p—  1, 
will  reproduce  its  own  digits  in  their  own  order  ;  (3)  that 

Ol  +  «p+l  =  «f +  ap+8  =  ...  =  gp-l  +  ^p— 1  =  9. 
2  2  2 

28.  How  many  numbers  will  divide  800  exactly  1 

29.  What  is  the  number  of  factors  of  720  % 

30.  How  many  numbers  are  there  less  than  720  and  prime 
to  it? 

31.  If  p  be  a  prime  number,  not  a  fieustor  of  a  and  not  equal  to 
(a— 1),  then  the  sum  of  the  remainders  when  a,  a*,  a',...  a^^  are 
divided  by  p  is  less  by  unity  than  a  multiple  of  p.  Also  shew 
that  the  coefficients  of  {X-^-xf^^  will  differ  from  multiples  oip 
by  unity  in  excess  or  defect  alternately. 

Shewalso  thatif  i^o,  A^y  A^, ...  be  the  coefficients  in  (1  +^)~'> 
then  A^—ly  A^  +  2,  -4j— 3,  -4,  + 4,. ..will  be  multiples  of  p. 

32.  If  n  be  a  prime  number  and  p  any  integer,  prove  that 
(nV— 1)""H1  and  (njp— !)"-»  + (^p+l)*"^  have  the  same 
remainder  when  divided  by  n. 

33.  If  m  and  n  be  any  two  prime  numbers,  prove  that 
(m*"*+n"*"*)  divided  by  mn  leaves  a  remainder  unity. 

34.  If  n  be  a  prime  and  m  not  divisible  by  n,  shew  that 
2n-l 


«»'*"*  —  1  —  ■     ,  t«i—  I)  is  divisible  by  n. 

[n  |w— 1    ^  '  ^ 

35.  The  difference  of  the  squares  of  any  two  prime  numbers 
greater  than  3  is  divisible  by  24. 

36.  Shew  that  three  prime  numbers,  each  greater  than  3, 
cannot  be  in  arithmetical  progression  unless  the  common 
difference  is  a  multiple  of  6. 

37.  If  in  the  scale  of  12  a  square  number  ends  with  a  single 
cipher  the  preceding  digit  must  be  3,  and  the  cube  of  the  square 
root  ends  with  60. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


PBOBABILITIES  OB  CHANCES. 


751.  All  persons  are  eonscioas  that  their  expectation 
of  any  undecided  event  may  vary  from  an  almost  certain 
anticipation  that  the  event  will  happen  to  an  almost  equal 
certainty  that  it  will  not.  Thus  expectation  in  such  cases 
is  susceptible  of  being  greater  or  less,  and  therefore  must 
be  capable  of  quantitative  measurement.  It  can  therefore 
also  be  reprc^nted  by  a  numerical  symbol.  The  number 
which  represents  the  expectation  of  a  well-informed  person 
in  regard  to  a  given  undecided  event,  is  called  'the  chance' 
of  that  event  happening.  The  unit  is  taken  to  represent 
that  degree  of  expectation  which  is  called  certainty,  and  any 
less  expectation  than  this  must  therefore  be  represented  by 
a  proper  fraction. 

Thus  the  numerical  measure  of  'the  chance'  of  any 
uncertain  event  is  always  a  proper  fraction. 

752.  Suppose  a  halfpenny  is  tossed  up.  As  it  falls  it 
must  have  either  '  head '  or  '  tail  *  uppermost.  The  expec- 
tations of  these  two  events  are  equal.  As  one  of  them  must 
happen,  the  sum  of  the  expectations  is  certainty.  The  sum 
of  the  two  equal  chances  of  '  head '  or  '  tail '  is  therefore 
unity.     Hence  each  of  these  chances  is  represented  by  ^. 

753.  Similarly,  if  a  six-faced  die  be  thrown,  the  chances 
of  the  different  numbers  being  uppermost  are  all  equal. 
The  sum  of  the  chances  is  unity,  hence  each  of  them,  as  for 

Kk 
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instance  the  chance  that  the  number  2  shall  be  uppermost, 

isf. 

764.  The  chance  that  either  1  or  2  shall  be  uppermost 
is  similarly  \  or  \y  since  of  the  six  ways  all  equally  likely 
two  are  favourable. 

765.  The  general  rule  is  that,  if  any  event  can  happen 
in  a  ways  and  fail  in  h  ways,  the  a-\-h  ways  being  the  only 
possible  cases  and  all  being  equally  likely,  the  chance  of  the 

event  happening  is  — -^  and  the  chance  #f  its  failing  is 


a  +  b 

For,  evidently,  if  the  chances  of  the  event  happening  and 
failing  respectively  be  (d  and  y,  we  have  the  two  conditions 

sc:y  ::a:by 
a?+y  =  1; 

the  former  equation  being  obvious  &om  the  data,  and  the 
latter  expressing  the  fiEkct  that  the  event  must  either  happen 
or  fail. 

From  these  equations  we  easily  obtain 

a  b 

a  +  b       ^      a-^b 

766.  The  result  of  the  last  article  is  the  foundation  of 
the  mathematical  treatment  of  chance.  The  student  who 
desires  further  elucidation  of  the  logical  basis  of  this  result 
can  consult  with  great  advantage  the  *  Essay  on  Probabilities' 
of  the  late  Professor  De  Morgan.  For  ftdl  information  on 
the  earlier  history  of  the  subject,  Dr.  Todhunter's  *  History 
of  Probabilities'  may  be  referred  to. 

767.  Let  p  represent  the  chance  that  the  event  A  will 
happen  ;  then  1—p  represents  the  chance  that  A  does  not 
happen.  Similarly,  if  ^  be  the  chance  that  another  inde- 
pendent event  JB  happens,  1  —  ^  will  be  the  chance  that  JB 
fails. 
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With  these  assamptions  the  chance  that 

(1)  A  happens  and  B  &ils  is  j»  (1  —  j) ; 

(2)  A  fails  and  B  happens  is  (1  — jo)  q ; 

(3)  A  happens  and  B  happens  is  pq^ ; 

(4)  A  and  B  both  &il  is  (1  -jt?)  (1  -q). 

For,  reverting  to  the  notation  of  Art.  766,  let  a  be  the 
number  of  ways  in  which  A  can  happen  and  I  the  number 
of  ways  in  which  it  can  fail,  while  a!  and  V  represent  the 
number  of  waye  in  which  ^  can  happen  or  fail  respectively. 
Then  each  of  the  ways  of  A  happening  may  be  combined 
with  each  of  the  ways  of  B  failing,  and  there  are  thus  aV , 
ways  altogether  in  which  A  may  happen  and  B  fail ;  that  is, 
ab'  is  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the  compound  event 
described  in  (1)  may  happen.  But  the  total  number  of 
possibilities  is  (a  +  i)  (a'  +  J').  Hence  the  chance  of  (1) 
must  be  »/ 

_a V_ 

a-if'bcC  -^V^ 

that  is,  p  (1  —J'). 

Similarly,  the  chances  of  (2),  (3)  and  (4)  may  be  shewn 
to  be  as  stated* 

Hence  the  chance  cf  the  concurrence  of  two  independent 
events  is  the  product  cf  the  chances  of  those  events  hapjiening 
separately, 

768.  As  an  instance  of  the  last  article,  suppose  that 
there  are  two  bags,  one  containing  three  black  and  foor 
white  balls,  the  other  containing  five  black  and  three  white 
balls,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  chance  of  drawing  a 
black  ball  out  of  each  at  the  first  drawing. 

There  are  eight  possible  draws  out  of  the  second  bag,  and 
seven  out  of  the  first ;  any  one  of  the  eight  may  be  com- 

K  k  iz 


or 


i 
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bined  with  any  one  of  the  seven ;  that  is,  on  the  whole  there 
are  7x8  distinct  possible  results  of  drawing  one  ball  out 

'  of  each  bag.  All  these  possibilities  are  equally  probable. 
There  are  three  different  ways  of  drawing  a  hlack  ball  from 
the  first,  any  one  of  which  may  concup*  with  either  of  the 
five  possible  ways  of  drawing  a  black  ball  from  the  second  ; 

<  that  is,  there  are  3x5  different  ways  of  drawing  ablack  ball 

^out  of  each  bag.     Thus  the  chance  of  drawing  a  black  ball 

3x5 
out  of  each  bag  at  the  first  trial  must  (Art.  755)  be  - — -,  or 

3        5  7x8 

as  it  may  be  \mtten  ^  x  - ;  that  is,  the  product  of  the 

chances  of  drawing  a  black  ball  at  the  first  trial  out  of  each 
bag  separately. 

769.  By  reasoning  similar  to  that  of  Art.  757  it  will 
appear  that  if /?i,  p^*  Pzi  •••  he  the  chances  of  any  number 
of  independent  events,  the  chance  of  the  concurrence  of  all 
these  events  wlQ  be  the  product  of  these  separate  chances, 

760.  The  investigation  of  the  measure  of  the  chance  of 
any  event  simple  or  compound  is  thus  reduced  to  depend 
on  the  calculation  of  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the  event 
may  happen  or  &il.  In  the  case  of  a  compound  event,  this 
is  again  reduced  to  the  consideration  of  the  number  of  ways 
in  which  each  of  the  separate  events  can  happen  or  fail. 

761.  Let  J)  be  the  chance  of  a  given  event  happening 
and  q  that  of  its  failing  in  any  one  trial ;  then  /?  +  ;  =  1, 
since  the  event  must  either  happen  or  fisdl.  It  is  required 
to  find  the  chance  of  the  event  happening  exactly  r  times 
in  n  trials. 

The  chance  that  it  will  happen  in  one  particular  set  of  r 

trials  out  of  the  n  and  &il  in  all  the  others  is  evidently 

p""  J*"*".   The  number  of  different  sets  of  r  out  of  the  n  trials 

[n 
is  (Art.  490)  equal  to  ■ — p= —  •      Hence  the  chance  that 
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ft 

the  event  will  happen  in  any  set  of  r  trials  out  of  n,  and  fail 


n 
in  all  the  rest,  is ; — f= —  P'^Q^"^* 


This  is  evidently  the  r+ 1*  term  in  the  expansion  of 

(?+Jo)*  (Art.  647). 

It  follow)»<that  jtihd  chance  of  the  event  hapi>ening  at 
least  r  times  in  n  trials  is  the  snm  of  all  the  terms  in  the 
above  Binomial  expansion  beginning  with  the  r  + 1*^,  while 
the  chance  that  it  will  not  happen  so  often  as  r  times  is 
the  sum  of  all  the  terms  preceding  the  r  +  1^* 

Since  q+p  =  1,  we  have  (?+/?)*  =  1,  whence  it  may  be 
noticed  that  the  sum  of  the  chances  of  the  event  happening 
at  least  r  times,  and  not  so  often  as  r  times,ifl  unity ;  as  of 
course  it  ought  to  be,  since  one  or  other  of  these  events 
must  happen. 

762.  As  an  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  chance 
of  throwing  head  exactly  seven  times  in  ten.  tosses  of  a 
coin. 

Here  the  chance  of  throwing  head  being  -»  that  of 

1  . 

&iling  is  also  - :    thus  the  chance  required  is  equal  to 

[3  [7  V2/  ^2^        [3  [7    V2/ 
The  chance  of  {browing  head  at  least  seven  times  is  the 

sum  of  the  last  four  terms  of  the  expansion  (r  +  x)    »  or  is 

[Ig     ,K»  .K^         IJO     ,1x2    18         [10       K  ,  1  v»       ,1  xio 
[3   [7  ^2/   V2>'    ^  [2   [8  V2>'  U^'    "*"  \\^  j^  ^2>'  W        U^ 

=  (2)  {T2T  +  -r2  +  ^«+S' 

/Ix"  .  ,176       11       11 

=  (-)     {120  +  45  +  10+1}  =2io-=  2^=64- 
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The  chance  of  throwing  head  less  than  seven  times  is 
the  sum  of  the  first  seven  terms  of  the  expansion,  or 

(2)    +  ^^(2)   (2)  +  Ti  (2)   y  +  TXJ  (2)  (2) 

10.9.8.7  ,1  N«  A^        10.9.8.7.6  .K»  .1  n« 
■*■   1.2.3.4  \2>  ^2)    ■*■    1.2.3.4.6  W   ^2) 

10.9.8.7.6.5.lN*^lxg 

■*"    1.2,3.4.5.6V  W 

1  10 
=:  (-)  {1  +  10  +  45  +  120  +  210  +  262  +  210} 

_  848  _  53 
"  "210'  "64* 

11  53  . 

The  sum  of  the  two  chances  —  and  ;—  is  of  course  unity. 

64  64  ^ 

768.  The  preceding  articles  have  all  referred  to  problems 
of  what  may  be  called  direct  cAances.  We  have  next  to 
consider  briefly  the  subject  of  inverse  chances. 

Suppose  that  a  given  event  has  happened.  It  may  have 
been  produced  by  any  one  of  a  certain  number  of  causes. 
It  is  required  to  find  the  chance  that  it  shall  actually  have 
arisen  from  any  particular  one  of  these  causes. 

Let  P^^P^;.,.P^hQ  the  probabilities  of  the  existence  of 
each  of  the  several  causes,  estimated  before  the  given  event 
has  been  observed  to  happen.  Let  jo^jjOgji^a, ...;?«  be  the 
probabilities  that  the  event  would  happen  on  the  supposition 
of  the  existence  of  each  of  the  possible  causes.  Then  the 
chance  of  the  compound  event  that  the  first  cause  should 
exist  and  the  event  happen  as  a  consequence  of  it  is^  by 
Art.  7^7^  PiPv  Similarly,  the  chances  that  it  will  happen 
as  a  consequence  of  each  of  the  other  causes  are 

P%P29  PzPz>  •••  PnPn' 

Now  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  behaviour  of 
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reasonable  beings  to  assume  that  Ibe  chance  of  the  existenee 
of  any  one  cause  as  the  efficient  agent  in  producing  the 
given  event  is  proportional  to  the  chance,  estimated  before 
the  event  has  been  observed,  that  the  event  would  happen 
as  a  consequence  of  the  given  cause.  | 

Hence,  if  ^2,  x^^  x^^ «..  o?^  be  the  chances  required  that  the 
event  actually  was  produced  by  the  Ist,  2nd, ...  9»^  causes 
respectively,  we  have 

AP\  ""■^i?2  ""  J^.a""  ^i;'i  +  -^A-i--.+-PnA 

(Art.  667). 

But  the  event  has  happened,  and  must  have  been  produced 
by  one  of  the  causes.     Hence 

and  therefore 

and  so  on ;  where  2(P/?)  is  an  abbreviation  for  the  sum  of 
all  the  products  P^Vx^  ^i^2'***- 

764.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  bag  is  known  to  con- 
tain six  balls  which  may  be  either  black  or  white.  A  ball 
is  drawn  and  proves  to  be  black,  it  is  required  to  find  the 
chance  that  it  is  the  only  black  ball. 

A  priori  there  are  seven  possible  and  equally  likely  cases, 
namely,  that  the  bag  may  contain  6  black ;  5  black,  1  white ; 
4  black,  2  white;  3  black,  3  white;  2  black,  4  white; 
1  black,  5  white ;  or  6  white  balls.  The  chances  of  the 
existence  of  each  of  these  causes,  or  the  values  of  the 

quantities  ij ,  ij,  7J,  J^,  ij, ij,  ij  are  therefore  each  - . 

The  probability  of  the  event  happening  if  the  first  state 
exist,  is  evidently  certainty  or  1,  so  that  jd^ss  1.     Similarly, 

5  4  3  2  1 

A  =  6'  A=g>  P4  =  Q*  A  =  6'  A  =  g'  ft=0. 
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Henoe 


Hence         a?x  = 


6  +  6  +  4  +  3  +  2  +  r      21 

5  4  3  2  1 

21       *      21       *      21       *       21       •       21 


The  chance  therefore  that  the  ball  drawn  is  the  only 

black  ball  is—-* 

21 

765.  One  very  important  application  of  the  theory  of 
chances  is  to  the  calculation  of  the  value  of  iheextiecA 
of  a  sum  of  money,  the  obtaining  of  which  is  contingent 
on  some  as  yet  undecided  event. 

The  general  rule  will  be  best  elucidated  by  considering  a 
particular  case.  Suppose  that  there  is  a  lottery  with  a  +  d 
tickets  altogether,  a  of  which  give  a  prize  of  £cy  while  the 
remaining  b  are  blanks. 

The  whole  sum  of  money  to  be  divided  among  the 
purchasers  of  tickets  is  thus  £ac.  Any  person  who  chose 
to  purchase  all  the  (a  +  i)  tickets  might  therefore  pay  this 
sum  with  a  certainty  of  not  losing.  As  all  the  tickets  have 
an  equal  chance  of  winning  the  prize,  and  as  the  fair  price 
for  the  (a  +  b)  tickets  is  seen  to  be  £ac^  it  follows  that  a  Mi 
price  for  one  to  a  man,  to  whom  the  possible  loss  is  a  matter 

of  no  importance,  must  be  £ 7  • 

Thus  the  value  of  such  a  man's  expectation  may  be 
measured  by  the  above  sum.    But  the  sum  he  will  obtain 

if  successful  is  £cy  and  — -,  is  the  chance  of  his  winning  a 
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prize.  Hence  the  value  of  his  expectation  is  measured  by 
the  product  of  the  chance  of  hie  getting  a  prize  into  the  value 
qf  the  prize  he  may  get. 

The  general  principle  to  which  this  example  leads  is : 
The  mathematical  value  of  the  expectation  of  a  con- 
tingent gain  is  represented  hj  the  prodtict  of  the  sum  of 
money  which  ieposeibly  attainable  into  the  chance  of  getting  it. 

766.  The  proviso  that  the  loss  of  the  sum  of  money  paid 
for  the  ticket  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  the  speculator 
is  a  very  important  one,  as  distinguishing  between  the  moral 
and  mathematical  values  of  expectation.  In  the  book 
*  Choice  and  Chance/  by  W,  A.  Whitworth,  will  be  found 
a  very  fuU  and  clear  discussion  of  the  difficulties  of  this 
subject. 

767.  One  of  the  most  important  practical  applications  of 
the  foregoing  theories  is  afforded  by  the  subject  of  Life 
Insurance.  A  Conxpany  for  the  Insurance  or  Assurance  of 
Lives  is  a  society  which,  in  consideration  of  regular  annual 
payments  during  the  life  of  the  assured  person,  undertakes . 
to  pay  over  to  his  representatives  a  certain  sum  after  his 
death. 

The  primary  basis  of  the  operations  of  such  societies  is  the 
Life  Table.  From  a  considerable  number  of  observations  of 
the  mortality  among  persons  of  the  class  who  will  be  clients 
of  the  society  it  is  found  that  of  a  given  number  Iq  bom 
at  any  time,  a  definite  number  /,  will  be  alive  at  the  end  of  x 
years.  The  series  of  numbers  /q,  /j,  l^,  l^, ...  l^ ...  to  the 
last  year  at  which  it  is  found  that  any  persons  survive, 
constitutes  what  is  called  the  Life  Table.  It  is  assumed 
that  such  a  table  will  represent  the  actual  mortality  in  the 
future  among  persons  similarly  situated  to  those  who  were 
the  subjects  of  the  observations  from  which  the  Life  Table 
was  formed. 

768.  It  follows  that  of  /«  persons  alive  at  the  age  ^  a 
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years,  only  l^^^  will  survive  to  the  age  of  ^+1  years. 
Hence  the  chance  of  any  one  person  aged  x  years  living 

for  one  year  more,  is  estimated  by  the  fraction  -y^  •     The 
chance  that  he  will  die  within  the  year  is  therefore 

1.^1,  or  ^^. 

Similarly  the  chance  that  a  person  aged  x  years  will  live 
for  n  years  is  -y*^>  while  the  chance  that  he  will  die  before 

the  expiration  of  n  years  is  1  — ^  dr    *   .  *'^*'' 

The  latter  result  may  also  be  seen  from  the  consideration 
that  /«— 4+11 19  the  number  of  persons  out  of  the  ^  who  die 
within  the  n  years  considered. 

769.  The  first  problem  is  to  find  the  formula  giving  the 
mathematical  value  of  the  expectation  of  a  sum  of  £A  to 
be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  death  takes  place 
to  the  representatives  of  a  person  aged  x  years. 

The  present  value  of  a  sum  of  £A  certainly  to  be  paid 

after  n  years  is,  by  Art.  537,  ^ju^*  The  chance  of  the 
payment  being  made  at  the  end  of  n  years  exactly  is 
«+n-i-  x+n^  Hence,  by  Art.  765,  the  present  value  of 
the  expectation  of  the  payment  of  jffA  at  the  end  of  n  years 
exactly  is  ^-^^-]^^'+\A. 

770.  The  above  expression  can  be  put  into  another  more 
convenient  shape.    Let  j?^,  „  denote  the  chance  that  a  person 

aged  X  will  live  for  x  years ;  thenj^^,  ^  =  -^• 

Let  also  v  be  substituted  for  •^.     Then  the  value  of  the 

it 
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expectation  of  £A  being  paid  at  the  end  of  n  years,  which 
ifl  £  ^•^"-;~^'^"-_^.  becomes  £(p,,^^-f,„)  v'A. 

WW 

w 

The  snm  of  the  valaes  of  this  expression  for  all  valaes  of 
ff,  from  unity  to  the  last  age  in  the  table,  is  the  present 
value  of  the  assurance.  Thus  the  present  value  of  an 
assurance  of  ^1,  which  is  the  sum  usually  taken  for  con- 
venience of  calculation,  may  be  denoted  by 

2r(A,«-i-/'..-)t'"5  (a) 

where  the  symbol  of  summation  refers  to  n. 

77L  As  the  payment  to  the  assurance  company  is  not 
usually  made  in  one  lump  sum  but  by  a  series  of  annual 
payments  during  the  life  of  the  assured,  it  is  necessary  to 
investigate  also  the  present  value  of  such  a  series  of  pay- 
ments, that  is,  of  an  annuity  of  a  fixed  sum  payable  during 
the  life  of  the  assured. 

The  present  value  of  the  payment  of  £\  at  the  end  of  one 

vl 
year  will  evidently  be  £{vp^^  j)  or  -y^*     The  sum  of  the 

present  values  of  all  the  payments  of  £\  at  the  end  of  one, 
two,  three, ...  years,  will  be  evidently 


T. ' 


0) 


the  summation  being  carried  on  to  the  end  of  the  ages 
included  in  the  Life  Table. 

Let  this  sum  be  denoted  by  a^,  and  the  present  value  of 
the  assurance  given  in  the  last  article  be  denoted  by  A^. 

Then,  if  the  annual  premium  required  to  assure  i^'l  at 
death  be  £u^^  and  the  first  payment  is  to  be  made  at  once, 
the  present  value  of  the  payments  will  be 
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and  that  of  the  assurance  is  £A,.     These  must  in  fidmess 
be  equal.    Hence       «^(i  +a^)  =  A^, 

whence,  a^  and  A^  having  been  calculated  from  the  formulae 
(a)  and  (/3),  u  is  found. 

772.  The  calculation  of  a^  is  much  facilitated  by  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  form  of  its  expression. 
Thus, 

by  multiplying  numerator  and  denominator  by  t;". 

Let  the  value  of  the  product  t?*/.  be  formed  for  each  age 
of  the  table,  and  let  it  be  denoted  by  B^.  If  these  products 
be  arranged  in  a  column  ;  in  an  adjacent  column  can  be 
placed  opposite  each  age  the  number  obtained  by  adding  the 
values  of  B^  for  all  greater  ages  than  the  one  considered. 
The  number  opposite  the  age  x  in  this  second  column  is 
denoted  by  JV^,. 

Thus  N^  =  i>«+i  +  i?a,+2+-«*  ^  ^'^  ^^^  of  the  table. 


Hence         a,  = 


t;'+^/.+i  +  v'+*/«+2+^ 


% 


»*/. 


s 


-^g+1  "^  -^ar+2  +  * " 

so  that  when  the  1)  and  N  columns  have  been  computed  the 
value  of  a^  is  derived  by  a  simple  division. 

773.  The  formula  for  the  present  value  of  an  assurance 
can  be  similarly  reduced.  Let  us  denote  by  d^  the  number 
of  persons  who  die  in  the  «*^  year  of  their  age :  thus 
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Hence  (Arte.  769,  770), 

multiplying  numerator  and  denominator  by  ^. 

Let  now  the  series  of  products  isf^d^  be  formed  for  each 
age  of  the  Life  Table  and  arranged  in  a  column.  Let  the 
numbers  in  this  column  be  treated  as  those  in  the  i)  column 
were  to  form  the  1^  column,  and  let  M^  denote  the  sum  of 
all  the  numbers  opposite  theages  «+  1, «  +  2, ...  to  the  end. 
of  the  table.    Thus 

Hence,  evidently, 

774.  The  annual  premiom  «.  required  to  assure  £\  at 
death  can  be  expressed  in  a  simple  form. 
It  has  been  shewn  (Art.  771)  that 

A, 


'      1+a 


J/.' 


D,  M,  M, 


]:;^-Jv.+i>.-^._/ 


B 


% 


since  JV;^i  =  JV.+JP^ 

775.  The  calculation  of  the  present  values  of  life  annuities 
and  assurances  on  lives  is  thus  reduced  to  the  computation 
of  the  values  of  2),  jY,  and  M  for  all  ages  in  the  Life  Table 
and  for  all  reasonable  rates  of  interest.  For  fuller  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Jones 
on  'Annuities  and  Reversionary  Payments.* 
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Examples. 


) .  •* 


1.  A  bag  contains  four  wliite  and  three  black  balls*  Find 
the  chance,  if  two  balls  are  taken  out,  that  one  is  of  each 
colour. 

2.  If  the  balls  in  the  last  question  be  taken  ont  one  by  one 
until  all  are  exhausted,  find  the  chance  that  the  first  four  drawn 
out  will  be  white.  Find  also  the  chance  that  the  first  three  will 
be  black. 

3.  Four  persons  draw  each  a  card  from  an  ordinary  pack. 
Find  the  chance  (1)  that  one  card  is  of  each  suit ;  j(2)  that  no 
two  cards  are  of  equal  value ;  (3)  that  one  is  of  each  suit  and 
no  two  of  equal  value.  | 

4.  Find  the  probability  of  throwing  10  with  three  dice. 

5.  Four  persons  cut  a  pack  of  cards  in  succession.  The  first 
spade  wins.     What  is  each  person's  chance  of  winning  f 

6.  Two  persons  throw  a  pair  of  dice.  Find  the  chance  that 
the  first  person's  throw  shall  exceed  that  of  the  second  by  at 
least  unity.  ^     • 

7.  A  and  B  play  for  a  stake  which  is  to  be  won  by  the  one 
who  makes  the  highest  score  in  4  throws  of  a  die:  after  2 
throws  A  has  scored  12  and  B  9,  what  is  A^b  chance  of  winning  % 

8.  A  has  backed  a  horse  to  win  at  evens  for  £1000 ;  after  the 
race  B  tells  A  that  he  has  heard  from  C  that  the  horse  has  won : 
supposing  B  speaks  truth  7  times  and  C  9  times  out  of  10,  what 
is  the  value  of  ^i's  expectation  % 

9.  What  is  the  probability  that  a  number  consisting  of  seven 
digits,  the  sum  of  which  is  59,  will  be  exactly  divisible  by  11  ? 

10.  There  are  n  dice  in  the  shape  of  regular  tetrahedrons 

having  each  one  side  marked  with  2,  two  sides  with  1,  and 

the  fourth  side  blank.    If  they  are  thrown  on  a  table,  shew  that 

the  chance  of  the  sum  of  the  numbers  on  the  uncovered  eides 

^.      ^    „     .    2"  1.3.6...(2n-l)  \    , 

amounting  to  Zn  is  — :• r^ * 


."i 
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11.  A  bag  contains  six  sliillings  and  two  sb^CToi^^.  Find 
the  chance  of  a  person^s  drawing  a  shillLng  at  the  first,  second, 
or  third  time  respectively  but  not  before,  the  coins  not  beifig 
replaced.  What  is  the  value  of  his  expectation  if  he  be  allowed 
to  draw  until  he  draw  a  soyereign,  keeping  all  the  coins  he  draws  1 

12.  There  are  mn  balls  which  are  distributed  into  m  bags,  n 
balls  being  placed  in  each.  Find  the  chance  that  two  specified 
balls  will  be  found  in  the  same  bag. 

13.  A  bag  contains  an  equal  number  of  black  and  white  balls. 
Find  the  chance  that  any  drawing  will  consist  of  an  equal  number 
of  each  colour. 

14.  A  pack  of  cards  consisting  of  four  suits  of  13  cards,  is 
dealt  among  four  players.     Find  the  chance  (1)  that  a  parti- 

.  cular  player  has  no  card  of  a  particular  suit ;  (2)  that  he  has  no 
card  of  some  one  of  the  suits. 

1 5.  There  are  three  balls  in  a  bag  which  may  be  either  white 
or  black  with  equal  probability.  A  ball  is  drawn  and  found  to 
be  white.     Find  the  chance  that  it  is  the  only  white  ball. 

16.  If  the  ball  in  the  last  question  be  replaced,  find  the 
chance  that  the  next  drawing  will  give  a  black  ball. 

1 7.  There  are  three  balls  in  a  bag  each  of  which  may  be  white 
black  or  red.  A  ball  is  drawn  and  proves  to  be  white.  It  is 
repWed.  Find  the  chance  (1)  of  all  the  balls  being  white  :  (2) 
that  the  next  drawing  will  give  a  red  ball,  it  being  assumed  that 
all  arrangements  of  colours  among  the  balls  are  equally  probable. 

18.  There  are  five  balls  in  a  bag,  known  to  be  some  black  and 
some  white,  all  states  consistent  with  this  being  equally  probable. 
Two  are  successively  drawn  and  replaced  and  found  to  be  each 
white.  Find  the  chance  that  the  next  drawing  will  produce  a 
black  ball. 

19.  Two  bags  A  and  B  contain,  each  of  them,  3  balls ;  2  white 
balls  are  drawn  from  A  and  2  black  ones  from  By  and  are  put  in 
B  and  A  respectively.  If  one  ball  be  now  drawn  from  each,  what 
is  the  probability  of  the  two  being  of  the  same  colour  1 

20.  A  bag  contains  five  coins  which  may  be  either  shillings  or 
sovereigns,  any  state  of  things  being  equally  probable.    Two  are 
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drawn  and  found  to  be  shillings:  what  will  be  the  valne  of 
another  drawing  of  two  coins,  supposing  those  first  drawn  not 
to  be  replaced  1 

21.  A  man  is  known  to  have  in  his  pocket,  half-a-crown 
in  small  silver.  A  coin  taken  from  it  at  random  is  found  to  be 
a  shilling ;  shew  that  the  chance  of  his  having  another  shilling 
.     490 

"963- 

22.  A  bag  contfidns  n  balls,  but  nothing  is  known  about  their 
colours,  that  is  they  may  be  all  of  different  colours  or  any 
number  of  the  same  colour.  A  ball  is  drawn  and  found  to  be 
black :  it  is  replaced,  and  then  a  second  drawing  made  with  the 
same  result:  supposing  the  ball  drawn  the  second  time  to  be 
also  replaced,  shew  that  it  is  3  (n+ 1)  to  n— 1  in  favour  of  a 
third  drawing  giving  a  black  ball. 

23.  ^  speaks  truth  three  times  out  of  four,  B  four  times  out 

of  five ;  they  agree  in  asserting  that  from  a  bag  containing  nine 

balls,  all  of  different  colours,  a  white  ball  has  been  drawn.     Shew 

96 
that  the  probability  that  this  is  true  is  —  • 

24.  Adopting  De  Moivre's  hypothesis  that  out  of  86  persons 
bom,  one  dies  every  year  until  all  are  extinct :  shew  how  to 
obtain  an  expression  for  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  which 
J, .who  is  now  86— m  years  old,  will  receive,  if  he  be  alive,  after 
the  death  of  By  who  is  now  86— n  years  old. 

25.  With  the  notation  of  Art.  772,  shew  that  the  present 

value  of  a  life  annuity  of  £1,  the  first  payment  of  which  is  to  be 

N 
made  at  the  end  of  (w+ 1)  years,  =  -^*^- 

26.  Shew  that  the  annual  premium  which  ought  to  be  paid  in 
order  to  secure  the  annuity  in  the  last  question,  the  first  payment 
being  made  at  once  and  the  others  annually  until  the  reversion 

is  entered  upon.  =  ^--. 
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^*  140 

2.  (i)  6 days  13  hrs.  44  m.  49  sec.;  (2)  667889,  the  first 
answer  is  a  fractional  part  of  the  original  length  of  time,  the 
second  denotes  the  number  of  times  the  smaller  time  is  contained 
in  the  larger. 

^    646     150      8  ^    27     1 

386     386     66  80     3 

7.  (i)  6;    (a)  1. 


CHAPTER  IL 

1.  (i)  4;    (a)  1;    (3)    6.  8.     3;    2;    8. 

6.(1)8;    (a)0;    (3)2. 

6.  (i)  49;    (3)49;    (3)86!;    (4)361. 

CHAPTER  m. 

1.  2a+2(+2e.  8.  23i'+6iB;    8;    64. 

8.  a^.  4.  6»*+2. 

6.  2«*+8a!*+2»*-|-l;  »*+4ai^+6a)*+4iB+l. 

e.  0.  7.  a—h+e—d+6—f.  8.  10a— 26. 

8.  —  2a+3(— 0;  valne  of  samia  —  1  inoaaesappoeed. 

10.2a.  U.  a*+i*+e*.  12.  (i)  36;  (a)  36. 

l\ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

1.  10aj»;  12a»6»;  30a*6V. 

2.  20a»6«-16a*6»+10a»6*-5a«6*. 

a  -21aj»y  +  42a:V-14a!y».  4,  6«»+13ajy+63^. 

5.  28aB*-65ajy+28y'.  e.  8aj»+27jj^. 

7.  27a»-86».  8.  »»-6aj"+llaj-6. 

8.  aJ*-10aj»  +  36aB»-60aj+24.  10.  a^— 6aj'+4. 

U.  a^-9aj»+12aj— 4.  12.  a?'-y'-2y«-«*. 

18.  a^+fl;'y— «•«— y*aj— 2ajy«— afts"— y*— y*«+y«"+a^; 

a;*+y*+«*-2yV-2«V-2aj»y'. 

14.  4a/'-lla?^y  +  20aj*y»-30jB»y»+20aj»y*-llajy»  +  4y». 

15.  »*-2a?*— 22{B»-7a2-42a+72.  16.  ar*. 

17.  2(a6+ac+6c).  18.  2»*— 18a?*+39aj»-26aj*+jB+l. 

19.  o^'+l.    For  20,21,  and  22  use  Article  116.     29.  l^x\ 

CHAPTER  V. 

1.  ^abc]  Say*.  2.  4a— 3&. 

3.  -4a«+3a6-66«.  4.  3a»a7-4aV+6aiC»+7a^. 
5.  0?— 2a;  a— a.                 6.  a:*— 5aaJ+6a*. 

7.  0?— a.  8.  a7^+a;*y+^y*+^y+^+y*- 

9.  JB*+»*y"+y*.  10.  aJ*+a?y +y*. 

11.  ai*— ajy+y*.  12.  a*+«y+y*. 

13.  9a«+6a5+46«.  14.  aB"+3»+2. 

15.  sc»— 3aj+2.  le.  sc*+2a;— 3. 

17.  a— y— «.  18.  a^— 2»"y+3a:y»— 4y'. 

19.  a?*-y*— 2y«— «».  20.  a?"— y*+2y»— «*. 

21.  6-c.  22   6+tf.  23.  (a'+aJ+6*)(aj-6). 
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M.  »y+y«+a»+«".  25.  l+y*+«*— y— «— y«. 

27.  (i)  aj'+a5^-4a5*-4aJ*-3a-3;  -1. 
(a)  aj«-4a^-3;  -1. 

28.  aj*+6»*+6a?*+9jB»  +  9a^+16aj+26;  29;  2.  Theaecond 
part  is  obtained  by  giving  to  a;  the  value  10. 

29.  Divide  first  by  a?—  2  and  the  quotient  by  x^  5 ;  the  result 
"  a^+2«'+3aj*+aj+3. 

80.  sc»+(2a+6)aj+a«+a5  +  6>. 

81.  (aj+y+«+t«) (aj+y— «- tt)(»— y+«— 1«) (»— y— «+tt). 

82.  (a?— y  +  «+tt)(a5+y— «+u)(aj+y+«— «)(y+«+t*— a?). 

83.  The  expression  on  the  left-hand  side  can  be  written  out  as 

3**— 2(a+6+c)««+(6c+ca+a6)«— {«*— (a+6+c)«* 

+  (6c+co+aJ)«— a6c}  =  2«'— (a+6+c)«*+a5c  =  abc. 

Or  the  problem  may  be  solved  indirectly  by  means  of  Art. 
167.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  a  have  the  value  zero,  the 
expression  on  the  left-hand  side  vanishes.  Hence  it  must 
contain  (a— 0)  or  a,  as  a  factor.  Similarly  it  contains  h  and  e 
as  factors.  Hence,  since  it  is  of  only  three  dimensions  (Art. 
112),  in  the  letters  it  must  equal  hahcy  where  h  is  some  number 
independent  of  a,  5  and  e.  By  giving  to  a,  5,  c  any  particular 
values,  as  for  instance  unity,  the  value  of  k  is  seen  to  be  unity. 

84.  As  in  88.  shew  that  a,btC,  a-^b  +  e  are  &ctors  and 
deduce  the  numerical  coefficient  by  giving  particular  values  to 
a,b,e. 

CHAPTEE  VI. 

L  (i)  5a^bc;    (2)  12a^i'.  2.  6ahe.  8.  x^3. 

4.  x—l.  5.  »— 2.  6.  ac'  +  a— 6. 

7.  3aj*— 6a?y+2y*.  8.  »— a. 

8.  aj*-a?-l.  10.  aj— 1.  U.  aj«-2aJ+4. 

12.  x-l.  la  (i)  a-y;  (2)  aj-y;  (3)  aj«-y'. 

lU 
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14.  »+6.  15.  3a*^24^.  le.  (a-6)(6-c)(c-a), 

17.  a?(a«-aj«).  18.  x{a?^y^. 

19.  (»-l)(a:-2)(«-3).  80.  (««+l) (»+!)«(«»+ 66). 

21.  ay«(a^-y«).  22.  (»+!)(»+ 2)  (a? +3). 

28.  (a?— a)  (a— 6)  («-<). 

24.  (9aj*-13a!'j/»  +  4y*)(5a?+2y). 

26.  (aj+l)(aj+3)(a5— 10). 

26.  2aj-3;  (2aj-3)(3aj'+4aj+6)(aj'-2»-l). 

27.  (3aj»-2ajy+y«); 

(2ic*+ajy-y^(9«*-3«»y-2aj»y»+3»s^-y*). 

28.  (a-l)(a?-2)(aj-3)(aj-4).  29.  a^+2a5«  +  3. 
80.  »■— oaj+a*;  (a?"+aa5+a*)  (a?— 2a)(aj*+a»). 

8L  (a?— a)  (a— 2a)  (a— 4a)  (3a?— 7a). 
82.  (»«-l)(a;-2)(a;+8)(a:+4). 

CHAPTEE  VII. 
1.  —4-  2.  — — •  8.        ^"^      / 


a:— 3  a                   '  aj^— oaj  +  a' 

.   aj*+2aj-3  ,    3aj*+6ajy+2y^ 

4.  — s r r»  6.   r r • 

«*— 2a;— 3  6aj+2y 

a?H(3y+l)g+3i>+l  „   g'+2a;+4 

jpa*+p»— 3  — 8j>      '  aj+2 

8         ^  9   ?!+l5±i. 

'  a  +  6+c  '  «*+3a?+2* 

2(a^+3)  a?(g'+2a?-3) 

•  3(»»+aj-l)'  ««-7aj+22" 

12.f!±^.  18.^,.         14.  ^(^>. 

oc  +  ca  +  a6  a'— 6                    a+6 

,,    2a:— 1  ,^          2a:«— 8aj+7 

15.   r: •  16. 


2a:+l  •  (»-l)(«-2)(a-3) 
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3ac'-17a?+20  7a5"-39»+44 


(aj-l)(«-2)(aj-3)  (aj-l)(aj-2)(a-3> 

19.  .^.  20.  '"^Vf. 

2a5 


a  "'"  xy{x—y) 

27.    ^    ^^     .*  28.  ?.  29.  1. 

a*+5*  4g  {(g+fe+c)  a?+^c+ca+a&} 

2a5  (as— a)(sB— 6)(a— o) 

3  2 

84. TT  (we  examples  17  and  18).  86.  - — -j- 

705—11  ^  ^  '  2— ar 

-.^   (»+ll)(a;+12)       6 
86.0.  87.«+6+c.  88.L_M__J.     _. 

-.      «  -^    aj(8  — 8aj+aj^ 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

1.  a".  2.  1.  8.  aAftAcA.  4.  aiftA^A. 

5.  2»t+4»*-12aj*— 19  +  12a?""*+6a?-*— 3aj-». 

e.  a?-*+7a-*-64.  7.  a*+a*6*-a*6»-6*. 

8.  a+a*6*+6;  a"+a*+6*.  9.  aj'+a*y*+y*. 

10.  16»-*— 12a*l:y-*+9y"*.  n 

11.  ap*— «*+«—»*+ 1;    »*— »i+l. 
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12.  a5*  +  y*— «*.  18.  «+2a;*y*— as— y. 

14.  a;*y*+l.  15.  aj*-a*. 

le.  («-!)*(»- 2)*  (aj- 3)*.  17.  «-i 

18.  y  •  20.  (a +6)*. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

L  4^/2;     2^2;     3-/2;     2^/2.  2.  2-/6. 

Vl8 
8.  -4142;  339704.  4.  ^—g-- 

5.  4(V^-  -/2);   V^(l  +  >/2+  -/3). 
^    2-V^  „    ^^4-^/2 

e.  — - —  7.  — 

2  2 

29 

8.  —  •    Simplify  by  inultiplying  together  the  binomials  which 

involve  the  same  snrd  (Article  261). 

9.  -/3+V^-2V^-l.  10.  2V^+6. 

11.  The  sum  and  product  each  eqnal 


12. 


-/a^  +  36* 


13.  (1)^/3+ >/2;  (2)2y7-3V^;  (3)^3+ V^;  (4)1  +  4=* 


jj  (vJ-OivJ^Va) 
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,^         /l+n+w*  /l-w+n« 


17.  See  Artides  276,  277. 

1  +  i 

18.  —7=  can  be  shewn  to  denote  a  rotation  through  half  a 

right  angle. 

19.  See  ArtideB  283  and  121. 


CHAPTER  X. 

L  1.                2.  1.                8.  2.  4.  2. 

5.  2.                8.  2.                7.  6.  8.  2. 

9.  1.              10.  1.               U.  1.  12.  K 

18.  2.              14.  Z\.            15.  6.  18.  3. 

17.?i^±*!>.                  18.  -H.  19.1^. 

'         ab                                  34  13 

20.  2.              21.  1.               22.  IK  28.  -(. 

^  8a6c--(&-fc)(c+a)(a+6)  ^   ^ 

2ab 

28.  1.              27.  4.               28.  r-  29.  2. 

•  a— 0 

8L  The  two  places  of  meeting  are  12  and  6  miles  firom  A. 
82.  48  of  each  kind.              88.  £10. 

84.  Seven  gallons  out  of  each. 

8  10 

86.  32 -r' past  noon.             88.  12,6.  87.  t^- 

11  16 

88.  60.  89.  60.  40.  £6  to  boys,  £4  to  girls. 

4L  £20,000  in  the  Three  per  Cents.,  15,000  at  4  per  cent 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


1.  X  =  2.  y  s 

L 

a  1,2. 

8.  3,  2. 

4.  12,  4. 

5.  1,  2. 

6.  12,  21. 

7.  a,  6« 

8.  oc,  ^. 

9.  1,  1. 

10.  a+6,  a— 6. 

U.  2,  1. 

12.  3,2. 

18.  19,  17. 

14.  Take  -  9  -  as  the  unkuownsy  the  value  of  x  is  a  and  that 

X   y 

of  y  is  5. 

15.  d7  =  1,  y  =  1.  16.  a,  h.  17.  a— i,  5— <i. 
e         e 


^®-  ^+6'  i+6* 


19   Solve  for ;; and  ■; ;  the  values  of  these  are  found 

2—05  1+y 

to  be  1  and  ^,  whence  a;  =s  1,  y  =  2. 
20.  a;  =:  3,  y  =  1,  «  =  2.  21.  2,  3,  4. 

22.  1,  2,  3.  28.  a,  &,  e. 

V-he'-^a*     e^+a^^V     a«+6«-^c» 
26c      '  2ea      '  2ab      ' 

25.  a,  5,  e.  26.  a,  5,  e.  27.  2,  5,  3. 

28.  «  = 

y(grf— a5) 

abe  +  ahd  +  ahe-¥iUf+aodi'ae0+adf+ae/+hodi'btf+bde+brf+ede+edf+etf+dtf' 

5      3 

29.  41  miles.  80.  zrrf  r-r* 

20    16 

81.  il  in  18  days,  B  in  27,  C  in  36. 

14 

82.  36.  ^^'  17*  ^^  ^^'  ^* 

85.  ui  in  7|  hrs.,  B  in  16  hrs.         86.  243. 
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CHAPTER  Xn, 


are 


1.  a  =  ^ — ^,  y  "ss.  — — ^i  if  ac^V  s=  0  the  equationB 

inooDBistent  imlesB  ag^bfss  0  also  ;  when  it  will  easily  follow 
that  ef'-hg  =  0»  and  the  equations  are  identical  since 

h      c       g 

2.  (i)  aj  =  2,  y  =  1 ;    (2)  a;  =  3,  y  =  2. 
8.  wtt— 6t>,  6c— «•,  cto— fn;. 

4.  a6o+2fifW— aw*— W— cw*. 

5.  3a6c— a'— 6'— c*.  e.  «(3ajy«— ac^— y*— «^. 

7.  Use  Article  352  (a^;  the  result  is 

a,  Ke, 

h,  c,  a   or6a6c— 2a»— 26*— 2c'. 
c,  a,  5 

8.  09=  3,  y  =  \yZ^2. 

9.  The  third  equation  is  derivable  from  the  other  two. 

10.  X  =  y  s=  2;  =  a*+6'+c^— 6c— ca— 06. 

11.  a;  =  a,  y  =  6t  «  =  c. 

12.x=(^-y^y-^;>-^">and  symmetrical  values  for 

y  and«. 

m+n  n+/  /+*» 

18.  «  =  -— -,y=  -5r->«=-5— • 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

1.  2x+5y.  2.  3a— 26.  8.  a^-2. 

4.  la^Zy.  5.  a?— 2«y+y*. 

e.  2a«-3a6+66*.  7.  4aj»+3a5«y-2y». 

8.  2a«-aiy*+3y».  9.  »"-6aj»+12aj-8. 
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15  •    3         11    •  X         V 

16  4         12  y  X 

13.  Va-\/y-V«!  14.  13-21;  1653;  30107. 

3 
15.  a— 2h —  le.  oc+M. 

17.  a5-*+&c-H<»-».  18.  4a*  +  2a(6+c)  +  ftc. 

19.  aj*+aj*— 1.  aO.  aj*— 1. 

ai.  l-aji+3aji  22.  4^* 

a;*  +  2 

28.  1-7305080.  24.  4-898979. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1.  1,  16.  2.  3,  9.  8.  2,  4. 

4.  2, --1.  ^-'I'-l'  ®-  ^'7' 

4   5  «    11         7  ^    «   . 

^•6^4-  ®-T'-"4-  ^•^'^• 

18.  2,  2.  14.  1,  6.  15.  6,  -11. 


le.  c+ ^(c-a)  (c— 6).  17.  1,-4. 

18.  0,  a+6.  19.  a+fc,^—^- 

y —                                               cd — ah 
20.  0,  +  V  a6.  21.  0,  —-r. J  • 

4a 
22.   ±1,  +2.  28.  0,  -— ,  the  former  not  admissible. 

5 

Q  7        3 

24.  -/a;*— 2»— 3  =  — 1  or-,  thelatter  gives®  =-i  — -• 
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26.  0,  a  \-=-^ )  where  »*  =  —  1. 

26.  3.  27.  -4,-7. 

28.  Square,  and  assume  s^T-o^—a^-h  1  =  y,  it  easily  follows 

that  y  =  1,  whence  a?  =  0  or  ±  a  /  ^^"^^  . 

29.  — 7-« 

4 

80.  Divide  by  a:*,  the  equation  can  be  written 

/i^+lx*     36aj»+l     ^       ^       ,  SB«+1       ^  1 

I J  —  ^ 1  =  0,    whence    =  6  or  — -i 

^    X    y      Q      X  X  6 

whence  x  can  be  found. 

8L  Assume  a?*— 9ap  =  y,  the  equation  can  be  written 

(y+18)(y+20)=24; 
whence  y=—  14  or  —24,  the  former  gives  »=  2  or  7,  the 
latter  imaginary  values. 

82.  0,  --j^.  83.  0,  0. 

84.  a?(aj+l)+l  =  0,  ora(a+l)+2  =  0. 

-.7  ^^   aj+a  1      ,  «  ^ 

86.  — T'  86.  =  3  or --9  whence ap  =  2a  or— 2a. 

4  as— a  3 

87.  The  two  expressions  must  have  a  common  measure.     This 

can  only  be  2  a;— 6,  whence  the  common  root  is  -,  and  by 

substitution  it  follows  that  e  must  =  OorlO.  Ifc  =  0  the 
roots  of  the  first  are  0,  7,  and  of  the  second  0,  9.  If  «  =  10 
the  roots  of  the  first  are  2,  6  and  of  the  second  4,  6. 

88.  By  working  out  the  H.  C.  F.  of  the  two  expressions  and 
making  the  last  remainder  vanish,  the  condition  becomes 

{br-^qe)  {aq-^bp)  =  {ar-^pcy. 

89.  Solve  as  a  quadratic  in  y. 

40.  ga^+;w+l  =0,  «"— (p'-2g)a+5f'  =  0; 
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4L  By  division, 

y  =  aa+aaj+ +6i3+i3aj+-r-^  +cy+yaj+  — ^, 

a — X  p— a?  y— a? 

whence  substituting  a;^  for  a;,  yi  =  ao+6/3+cy+a5i ;  but  from 
the  given  equation  x^-\'X^  =  a(6+c)+/3  (c+a)+y(a+6),whence 
the  result  will  follow. 

42.  a  =—  ^,  j3  =  ^-Z— ?,  whence  the  result  will  easily 
follow.  ^  ^ 

48.  3^  =  06,  -/)i  =  a+6,  -;>,  =  wa  +  --,  —  ft  =  "T  +  "»^- 

fiv  wl 

Henceft+ft=  -(»»+^(«+ft)=  -(«»+^)/^- 
Alsoftft  =  a«+6'+(m«+  ^)a6  =  ft*-2g+  (m«+— )g; 

and  since  (m-\ — \  =m'+— =  +  2,  the  result  follows. 

44.  See  examples  37,  38.  45.  121. 

46.  6  and  8  for  a  shilling ;  or  8  and  10  for  a  shilling. 

47.  4,  7.  48.  64  yrs.  10  yrs.  49.  66  by  88  yards. 

60.  He  goes  at  4  miles  per  hour,  reaches  iS  at  11  a.m.;  returns 
at  3  miles  per  hour :  distance  is  12  miles. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

1.  3a?+6y.  2.  4a— 5.  3.  20?*— ac"— 3. 

4.  2a;'-3a?»  +  4.  6.  2a;'-aj»— »+l. 

6.  a?-2y+«.  7.  1234;  4057;  637. 

8.  a;=  — 2  or  14-t\  9.  x:i^  1  or  l  +  t-/2. 

10.  aj=  —2  or  + -/s. 
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U.  The  expressioii  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  first  equation 
most  be  identical  with  (x— a)'(x— j3),  while  that  in  the  other 
equation  mast  be  identical  with  (x— a)(x— /9)'. 

12.  The  expression  as"  +  Zfo? + 3^ + r  must  be  identical  with 

(a?— a)  (a— 6)  (ap— c) ; 
whence      o+6+c  =  — 3p,  ^+oa+a5=:  3g,  a6c  =  — r; 

applying  the  formulae  of  Art  414,  and  referring  to  Art.  282 
and  the  value  of  o>  given  in  Art.  277,  the  result  is  easily 
arrived  at 

18.  Work  out  the  highest  common  divisor  of  the  two  ex- 
pressions and  equate  the  last  remainder  to  zero.  If  the  equa- 
tions have  a  common  root,  the  expressions  must  have  a  common 
&ctor  (Art.  454),  or  see  Art.  473. 

14.  It  is  easily  seen  that  X+  r+Z=  [a-^-h-^-c)  (a+y+«) 
and  then  use  the  result  of  Art  282. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

1.  aj=i2,  y  =  6;  a  =  ~2,  y  =  -6;  «=34,  y  =  -ll; 

»=  —  34,  y=  11. 

2.  X  =:  3,  y  =  4 ;  a  =  4,  y  =  3. 

28         66 

3.  2,  1;   -— ,  -gg. 

4.  3.  1;    -3,  -1.  5.  3,  1;    -3,  -1. 

-i->  o  _!.  aJ  VI 

e.  »  =  y  = = ;   or  a?=  1,  y=  2;  »  =  2,  y=  1. 

^  ^  66 

7.  a=3,  y  =  2;  a?  =  -3,  y  =  -2;  a?  =  22,  y  =  — ^; 

56 
x=:-22,  y  =  Y- 

8.  a;  =  2,  y  =  6 ;  a?  =  5,  y  =  3. 

9.  x  —  ±l,  y  =  ±4;  0?=  ±4,  y=±7. 

10.  »  =  ±3,  y  =  ±i;  a  =  ±-7=,  y=± 


V6^      -"76 
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U.  a;  =  8,  y  =  4 ;  a?  =  4,  y  =  8. 

12.  a;=  12,  y=  10;  »=-9,  y=-ll. 

18.  a;=2,y=3;»  =  ^3,  y=--2. 

,.  «  1  2  1 

14.  x  =  2y  y=^;  «=-3>  y  =  -g* 

^•^  = J^^^ 'y=dte- 

ie.a,  =  -^_^ >y= 2 

17.  a?=  16,  y=4;  aj  =  -4,  y  =  -16;  a?=6±3VT3, 

y  =  -6  +  3VT3. 

a 

18.  a;  =  y  =  -:j.  la  ac  =  4,  y=  6;  a:  =  6,  y=  4. 

20.  a;=3,  y=4;  a;=4,  y=3,  and  imaginary  yaluea. 

21.  a;=  9,  y=  3;  a?  =3,  y=9. 

2a6o  ^„  6*+c* 

22.  X  =  -1 r-  •  23.  x  =:     ^  ,  &c. 

a6 + oc— 6c  y^2  (a"  +  6"  +  c') 

19  3 

24.  a;  =  -2,  y==y;  «=-yy,  y=0. 

26.  aj=  147,  y=  140. 

26.  a?  = r-T ,  &c. 


a» 


27.  x=:  ah,  y  =  a"'*^',  «  =  n-* 

28.  aJ=  ±2,  y=  ±4,  «=  ±7. 

a(a+6)  5(a  +  6) 

29.  05  =  —^^ \  y= -' 

c  c 

^^   X     y      z      ^hc-^-ea-^-ab 
80.  -=f^  =  -  =  — 7==^ 

31.   ^-g       y-\^  ^^-^  =  0 


a(5— c)     6(c— a)      c(a— 6) 
a'(c-5)  +  6'(a-c, 
a«  (c-6)«  +  y"  (a-c)*  +  c*  (6-a)* 


„  a*(c-5)  +  6»(a-.c)  +  c«(6-a) 
or        2 ' ^» 
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2  5 

sa 


3&c+2ca+a6+6'— c*      3ca+2a6+6c  +  c"— a* 
__  z 

""3aJ+26o+ca+a»-6** 

and  each  of  these  £Bkctions  =  0  or  7—7^ r-. . 

18(6c+ea+a6) 

x  ti  2 

84. 


X y^ z 


h-^-c—a      c-\'a—h      a-^-h-^c 

2(a»+6«+c^ 


or  0. 


86.  «,  y,  «  must  have  the  values  ±(6— c),  ±(<5— «),  ±(«"-^)» 

86.  7a»  =  3a(6-c)*. 

87.  The  values  of  a;,  y,  «  are  16,  16,  8  or  10,  10,  20  in  any 
orders. 

88.  6*(a*~6*)«=2a*(6»-c»). 

89.  2  (6*±  V^36»-c8)  =  (a»±  V'3a*-6*)«. 

«(i)'-(iH)*"- 

41.  36,  16;   24,  4.  42.  132;  213. 

48.  900  men  in  100  ranks,  or  20  men  walking  in  single  file. 

44.  300  yards ;  A  runs  six  yards  for  ^'s  five. 

45.  1,  2,  3.  46.  A  takes  11  days;  ^  22;  (7  33. 

47.  10,000  at  5  per  cent.;  7600  at  4  per  cent.;  2500  at  6 
per  cent. 

48.  16,  18,  20. 

49.  il  in  6  hrs.|  ^  in  3  hrs.,  (7  in  2  hrs. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


1.  26.25.24.  2.  14.13.12. 


113 

^•-[flo- 
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[100  [99 

^•[12788'    [ir|88'  e.  72,  24. 

7.  See  Arts.  496,  497.  8.  n  =  6. 

9.  n  =:  8.  10.  n  =  5. 

12.  15,  or  if  right-handed  and  left-handed  arrangements  are 

coanted  as  identical,  -^  • 

18.  |w— 1  or  }  |n— 1  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
word  differerU  arrangements. 


14.  ,    ■  •  I  m—  1  I «—  1,  or  one  quarter  of  this  number. 


[6  1^  |46|^ 

^^    \1\1  ^  \F^  '  ^^    [9  I  JO  (^  [40 


11 
17. 


18. 


i\iy 

11  110  |11 


(II)' -11'      (11)*'     (11)' -11 


121  15 

W- -nrTT^ •  T4=fs- •  I " ;   21.20.19.5.4. 

[3  [18    \3^    '-' 


6  15 


CHAPTER   XVin. 

.    5— n     9n— n*  „   „       ,      , 

1.  -^;        g      •  a.  2»-l,  «*. 

„   3+n    7n+n*  ^    5+n    lln+n* 

8.  -^,  —J 4.  -^,  — ^ 

«    i«     »       .«     .    <  -    29  +  n     69»+n* 

6.  13— 2n,  12n+n'.  6.  — - — , 
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7.  5-n,  — ^ 8.  -^,  — ^. 

9.  n-1,  — 

10.  a»+6«-2(n-2)ai,  n{a«  +  6«-(«-3)ai}. 
IL  0, 


fi  — ti 


n*— n 


^   a(2-n)  +  (n~-l)6     n{a(3-n)  +  (n-l)6} 
a-6  '  2(a~6) 

a-(w~2)6     n{2a-(n-3)6f 
a»-6«  2(a*-6«) 

14.  17-4n,   16n-2»«. 

-_    3n-13     3n«-23n 
1«-  —2—'   4 

,_    25n-39     26n*-63n 

10.  -  y     • 

6  12 

17.  13.  18.  2n-"l,  n\ 

19.  6/-4«,  2{(n-6)/+(9-n)«}. 

1  a 

20.  ~ .  21 


»  6— »  3+n 

28.-1-.  24.-^.  26.  :i-- 

7— 3n  3— »  10 

28.  1  +  -+^+...,  or  1  +  3^-2^....  27.  2  or  10. 

28.  ^(P-^)+^(«-y).  39.  g,i^e  for  .. 

n— m 

2    3       18 

8L  It  easily  follows  that >  — -9 are  in  A.  P. 

X         y         z 

H  m 


(  ft. :  I  •  .  .-. 
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82.  (2n+iy,  6.  88.  0+1  +  2  +  3  +  .... 

85.  280  days  or  —229.  The  negative  answer  implies  that 
229  days  previous  to  starting  they  wonld  have  been  together  had 
the  arithmetic  progression  been  continued  backwards  and  ^'s 
motion  consequently  been  westward. 


CHAPTER  XIX- 


1        1023  (-1)*-^    14762 

2*-^'   612   '  3—1     '  19683" 

8-   2 ^^~W  2 

10.|{l-(-6n.  11.  12|l-iJ,12. 

12,^(l~);-^if6<a. 


3      7 
18.  ? 


7    660 

14.  l+^  +  ;r=  +  ...  .  15.  10  terms. 

—  6      26  — 

18.  6.  19.  r  =  2,  n  =  3, 

22.  The  expression  =  2.  25.  »  =  2. 

26.  2,  6. 
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27.  The  condition  giyes  (oc)*^,  =6^  and  ae  must  =  6  since 
a,  6,  6  are  positiye  integers,  whence  the  result  follows. 

1-1 — \    ,  lOOr  being  the  nominal  rate  per  cent,  per 
annum. 


^•^^^l0+4io)*-^} 


CHAPTER  XX. 

1.  a^-7a«a?+21a*«*-36a*aj»+36a»a5*-21aV  +  7aaj"-a;^ 
32a*+240a*6  +  720a»6«+1080a*ft»+-810a6*  +  243ft»; 

a*-2a»6+|««6«-iai»+^. 

448g  672a?'   560ar^   280a?* 
a.  128    3-  +  -^      27""*"  "81    •••' 

a?^-20a:»'y»+190a?"/-1140a?»y  +  4845a;V*-  — 

8.  a?+7a?»+21a?'+36a?+^  +  ^+^  +  ^; 

a«-8a^6+28a«6«-66a«6»+70a*6*-66a»M+.,.. 
[20  [n 


2n+l  |2n+l 


n— 1  )»+2  [w  |n-|- 


1 


2n  |2n 

V.  1 '77    .  ^'g*;  ^ — 


n-1  |n  +  l       '     |n-l  |n+l   a?" 


8.  (1  +  2/.  9.  36  X  2*  X  3\  the  5ti»  term. 

10.  3.  IL  —48, 

12.  (a?+a)»  =  il  +  JJ  and  («— a)*  =  il— A 
la  Use  Art  548  (3)  and  (4) ;  proye  2'*-^=16,  m  =  6,  i»=2. 
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14.  By  Alt.  658   /(n)  =  - — ^ —  a 


Similarly    /(n+l)=y-I^i=-— .a"-''+»6% 


n— r+1 


,  /(n+1)        n+1  .    .,    ,       /(n)  n 

whence  the  result  can  be  easily  deduced. 

15.  Use  Arts.  492  (1),  and  568. 

16.  See  Art.  659 :  the  coefficient  of  af  in 

Im+n 
(a+ »)-+•  =  .     ,' 

17.  Use  Art.  669.    In  (4)  n  and  r  must  be  both  even  or  both 
odd,  otherwise  the  series  =  0. 

18.  Compare  Art.  543  and  Example  12. 

19.  (1 +«  +  «)-  =  2  jj^T^»*+^  (0  if  l>+2+r  =  n; 

\JL\l^\lL 


Also  (l+a'+oJ*)  =  (l+a5-f-«')(l —«+»*);  and  equate  co- 
efficients of  any  power  of  sb  in  (3)  to  coefficient  of  same  power 
in  product  of  (1)  and  (2).  For  second  part  take  (1  — 39;+2a^ 
and  put  »  =  1.     Compare  Art.  648  (2). 

20.  a+8a?+ca?  =  a(l  +  — +  — )  =  a(l  +  -— y+y*) 


whence  the  result  follows. 


^  ^='"V^ 
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SI.  Let  (2+  ^Y=I+F  where  /  is  an  integer  and  F  a 

proper  fraction.    Then,  eince  2  —  Vs  =  " 7^  •  (2  ~  Vs)*  must 

2+  v  3 

be  a  proper  fraction.    Gall  this  F,    Hence 

(2+  '/3)*+(2-  V^)-=  7+^+^'. 

But  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  snm  of  the  expansions  on  the  left 
is  integral  and  even.  Hence  F+F^  must  =  1  and  /  must  be 
an  odd  integer. 

22.  ^«*+ 1— a  =     .        and  solve  as  21. 

Va*+l+a 


CHAFTER  XXL 

l,l-ix-ia?-^a:»;    1 .  la:+ |a^- Aa:»; 

211*^  >  2" 

3         9         81         243 
^    ,      7«     119   ,  21.17.13.9.6.1.3 


2    '    24       •    ^"^  4'[7 


4.  The  r+  1th  terms  are 

1.1.3.6...(2r-3)^       1.3.6...(2r-.l) 

(r-f-l)(r+2)^.     (r+l)(r+2)(r+3)(r-|-4)^ 
1:2  *^'  [4  ^• 

6.  The  8*h  term.  6.  (r  + 1)* .  af . 

(1— aV 

7.  7; ^  =  (1  ~  3» + 3a?— a^)  (1  +  «)"•.     Hence  the  coeflBl- 

(iH-a?)"      ^  t\        > 

dent  required  =  1  x  coefficient  of  sB*  in  (1  +«)"*— 3  x  coefficient 
of  «■  in  (!+«)-•  + 3  X  coefficient  of  aj»  in  (l+a)-*—l  x  coeffi- 
cient of  a  in  (1  +«)"•  =  6  + 12  +  9  +  2  =  28. 
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8.  V'24  =  6  (l  -  ^)*=  489898  ; 

4/31  =  2(1  -  ^)*=  1.9873. 

9.  4.1231.  10.  l+a+iic" -!-...• 

12.  The  series  is  the  coefficient  of  vf  obtained  by  picking  oat 
the  term  involving  af  in  each  of  the  binomials  on  the  right- 
hand. 

13.  Use  the  identity 
(l+a?+aj»)-={l+a;(l+«)}* 

=  l+rw;(l+»)  +  ^^^^^a»(l+aj)«+..., 

then  <^  (r)  is  the  coefficient  of  vf :  the  final  result  is  obtained 
by  putting  sc  =  1. 

14.  l+a»+|-(3a?-l)+^(6cB»-3a;)  +  a*(|-12a^+^a?*)- 

15.  33  a^.  16.  0. 

17.  The  given  expression  =  (3a— 2 a?)  (27a'— So*)"*. 
876630 

^®-  "-666r- 

19.  (n.«r=(l+..r(l-Jy^ 
l»-l 

20.  Coefficient  of  y*"*  in  (1  +y)*-»  is  1 — ^^=f= — ;  coefficient 

-  ^         '  ISC— l|w— a? 

n —  1 


of  2(*  *  *  is  p — !== — — ;  the  sum  of  the  products  of  these  for 
a?    n — X — 1 


all  values  of  x  from  1  to  n—  1  is  the  coefficient  of  y*"*  in 

|2w— 2  ^_i  |2n 

(1  +yr-«.  or  =  — ^  =  2^2;^^ .  1^;  whence 

,^.-1  (\n-\y  ^      „_i  |2n 

^     |a)  |n— JB— 1  lae— 1  |n— a;       2(2n— 1)  *  l»  |n  ' 
whence  the  result  follows. 
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1. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 
1 


1  — 2aj      1  — a? 

2.  3  +  7aj+16«"  +  31aj'  +  63»*+.... 

1  21 ^ 

2(l-a?)"*"2(l-3a;)      l-2a;* 

4.  -<T h  , h:; =->  where  a>  is  one  of  the  cube 

3(1—05      1  — a)aj     1  — co'aj) 

roots  of  unity  (Art.  277).     The  last  two  fractions  can  be  joined 
so  as  to  give  a  real  form,  and  the  result  becomes 

1  2+a 

3(1 -a?)  ■'' 3(1 +«+«*)' 

^    /«•+!     tv    •  1     4(l-2»a?")     l-a?" 

a— (a — 6)  a? — (a -f- n5)  a?" + (a + w  —  1 5)  o:*^* 

(Tli? 

7.  a|,-3a»_i+3a^_j-a,_,  =  0; 

a«-*(2tf«-2a6-6a)+(a-»)^j:«-x"(a+i*)^+«*+*{aa«+(*i-2)«i6+(a«a-2»-l)6»}-«*+*(a+li^ 

For  the  second  part  put  a  =  5  =  1  and  a;  s=  1  —A,  and 
expand  all  the  terms  in  the  numerator  by  the  Binomial  theorem 
in  powers  of  h.  The  terms  involving  lower  powers  of  h  than 
h?  will  be  found  to  vanish,  while  that  involving  fi?  reduces  to 

n(7t+l)(2n+l)„ 
[3  ^- 

The  denominator  becomes  A';  hence  the  fraction  reduces  to 

n(n+l)(2n+l)  ,  ^         •      i  •      x 
— ^ p^ +  terms  mvdving  A, 

and  making  a?  =  1,  and  therefore  A  =  0,  the  required  sum  is 
obtained. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

,    (n+l)(n+2)(n+3)-1.2.3 
1. 

(2w+l)(2n+3)(2w+5)(2n+7)-1.3.5.7 

A*  — ^— ^•^— — — — — — — ^^— 


8. 


4 

n(n+l)(n-f-2)(n+3) 


3n'+6» 


.1(1  1  ] 

2(2.3      (w+2)(n+3)r 

-    1(J 1  ] 

'  2(3.6      (2n+3)(2»+6)) 

^'  2r""2Mn:r  '^'  4(»+l)(n+2) 

(w«-n  +  2)(n«-n+3)      -,       n(3n*+25««+92) 

»•««= 4 >•  ^•= eo ' 

use  Art  610. 

11.  (i)  A  geometrical  series;    (2)  a  series  whose  ti^  term  is 
of  the  form  A'n^'^ + B^n^^^  + ... ; 
(3)  Wn=l  +  2r+2rH3'-S 

,       ,,      w(»+l)(2n+l)       3''-l 
Sn  =  w+»(n+ 1)+     ^  ^    ^3^      ^   '  +  -"2-  • 

1       1-K--1)\     ^  _3n'      l-(-l)\ 


12.       w.  =  — zr- 


use  Art.  611. 
18.  2-»+3«-l-(-l)-;  2--l  +  ?^  +  i:i^'. 

14.  -?!—  18   «(>'+l)(4«+5) 


\ 
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,_    n(n+l)(n-|-2)(n  +  3)(n+4) 

5 
17  ^  la  2t»*+3n 

2(3n+2)"  6(4n+l)(4n+6)* 

flO   „    -  3n-l  .         _      (2n+l)n 

""•  "•"(n+l)(n+2)(n+3)'     '•  "  3(n+2)(n+3)' 

21-    p^f^^^7xD* — »  ^-^  ^>eing  the  debt  and  £R  the 
amount  of  £l  in  one  year. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1.  5.  2.  4.  8.  3,  3. 

4.  .7781513,  .9030900,  9542426,  1-3802113,  1.5563026. 

5.  .0484550. 

e.  log,^  12  =  2  logio  2  +  log,^ 3,  logio  15  =  log^^  3  +logip  5 
and  logio  5  +  log,^  2  =  logj^  10  =  1,  whence  the  values  of  log,^  2, 
logj^  3  and  log^^  5  can  be  found :  the  values  are  given  in  examples 
4  and  5. 

7.  01505150;  13656367. 

8.  01890480,  .9912260;  2.5440680. 

9.  -;  -  .  10.  1-8186440. 
2'  6 

U.  11672269;  19119544. 

12.  In  the  series  for  logg  (1  +«)  put  «;  =  1. 

18.  2(1 -log. 2). 

14.«+«-*  =  2(i+-t|  +  t|+...): 

.-.-=2(1+^  +  ^+...). 
16.  Put  -  for  a;  in  Art.  637. 

X 
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16.  Put  -5  for  «,  in  {fi)  Art.  637. 

n  +  1 

17.  iM  r=  &'^1 :  HBO  the  series  for  log« in  Arts.  6,  38, 

fir 

putting  n^  ac, 

18.  The  general  term 

2n+3  2  3  1 


(2w— l).2n.(2n+l)       2n— 1       2«      2n  +  l 
the  sum  of  which  gives  3  log«  2  —  1. 

10.  The  capital  at  end  of  5  years  can  be  shown  to   be 
A  («— ^ — 9")*  ^^**  **  *^®  ®^^  ^^  ^^  years 

209 
Equating  this  last  to  ^—-  Ay  a  quadratic  equation  in  (1  +a;)^  is 

obtained  which  gives  (1  +»)'  =  --,  whence  log  (1  +r)  =  — ^ — , 

xU  o 

and  1  +^  can  be  obtained  from  the  given  logarithms. 

20.  Take  logarithms  and  use  Art.  634  (5). 

21.  Art.  634  (5). 

22.  If  log«a  z=.  log^h  =...=  as;  a^  a^^h  ^  /S", ...  whence 
r  =  p*. 

23.  The  harmonic  mean  of  n  quantities  is  the  reciprocal  of 
their  arithmetic  mean  (Art  705). 

26.  Assume  a  =7  m%  h  =  m^,  c  =  m' :  the  two  conditions 

give  a— y  =  y— «  and = ,  whence  elinunating  x 

z      y      y      X 

we  obtain  4y'— 3y*«— 3y«*+2«'  =  0,  whence 

"    y  =  z    or    4y*+y«— 2«^  =  0; 
from  the  latter 

?!?  — -  — — 1    A  ^y~^    ^—    ^        *-_£-._^ 

«       y""      2  «  y""      2'  «      y"~      2* 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

1.  and  2.  Assame  ^  =  3  =  a;.  8.  16 :  25 :  1 : 1. 

4.  9,  12.  6.  18,  24. 

6.  As  (1)  and  (2).     For  examples  (7)  to  (12)  use  Art.  659  (1) 
and  (2) :  thus  in  (8), 

y+g  _  g+a;  _   x-\-y  _    y(y+g)  +  y(g+ag)  +  r(a?+y) 
36— c       3c— a"  3a— 6  "^(36— c)  +  5'(3c— a)  +  r (3a— 6)' 

and  by  taking  p,  q,  r  each  unity  this  becomes ^ while 

by  taking  p  =s  6+c— a,  5^  =  e-\-a—b,  r  =  a+6— c,  it  becomes 
after  reduction,  ,  ,g  ^  ;  the  difficulty  consists  in  the  proper 
choice  of  the  quantities,  jp,  ^,  r  in  each  case. 

18.  2,  8,  32. 

,^    T?    kA.    *•  (2a-y)  +  (5y-a)-(2y  +  aj) 

14.  Each  fraction  =  ) ~4 — /       »  v — hr — 7^  =  y ; 

(«+3y)  +  (aj-3y)-2(»-l)      ^' 

a  =  4,y=l,  »  =  -,  y=  --. 

16.  Use  Art  669(1);  2,  3,  6,  6  or  -^,  -^,  6,^. 

4  2  4 

16.  Each  of  the  fractions 

_  ya?(a?+y-g)  +  a!y(;g+a?-y)  _  2a?yg 

ylQgaB+fl?logy  "  y  logsc+alogy' 

and  so  on  with  the  other  possible  pairs. 

17.  In  ratio  36 :  35. 

18.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  A^H^^^  =  ab, 

10.  The  conditions  are  equivalent  to 

x-\-y^hz  and   aj*+y*  =  *'«'; 
whence  ce^Xz,  y  =  fiz;  k^X/y  \,  fi  being  constants. 

ao.  Bateofii  :rateof^::^:^+2t-r. 
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21.  7223.04.  22.  1375  cubic  yards. 

24.  10  miles  an  hour.  26.  30,  36,  45. 

26.  voL  of  silver  in  first :  to  vol.  of  copper : :  57  :  7 ;  in  the 
second : :  1 :  7. 

5  ^  55    55 

27.  |-  20.  8,  12,  14,  21 ;    or  0,  0,  y.  y- 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


JL  J_  J_i   ill  2-1  J_i 

1+  1+  3+  3'    '  2'  7'  2+  2+  3 

^•^+7T^- 

4.3+J.A     1        ^        ^  1       1       ^      ^ 


5.  1  + 


6+  1+  5+    1+    5+  1+  1+  1+  10 
11111 


6. 


7. 


1+  1+  17+  1+  6 
11       1        111 


2+  1+  60+  2+  2+  2 

1       1     J_  J_^  ^ 
1+  1+  3+  2+  16* 


^    ,   3    10     43     226     1393 
'2     7      30     167     972 

9.  The  49^  of  the  first  with  the  54^  of  the  2nd :  the  first 
bell  rings  108  times  in  63  minutes,  the  second  119  times. 

248 

10.  27,  --—  days,  U.  Use  Art.  676. 

771      "^ 

12.  Use  Art.  671  (1):  it  can  be  shown  that 
N"-ir^  ^  {(;)+ 1)  ir-^N}  ; 

^y  (f'  being  the  quotients  corresponding  to  -yp  >  -jy,  • 
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18.  If  g  6e  the  value  of  each  quotient,  it  follows  that 

whence  the  result  follows. 

14.  Prove  by  induction  as  in  Art  671. 
1111 


16.  3  + 


3+  6+  3+  6+... 


!«•  4+  iV  sT  iV  'd::.'  ^"^  ^^^^'•g^^*  S '  ^'^^  ^^ 

1  1 

error  lies  between  -— — and 


17.  4  + 


136x1121  136x1257 

11111111 


2+  1+  3+  1+  2+  8+  2+  1+  3  +  ... 


,^   3+V^  ,^    >/37-4 

18.  = 19. 

7  3 

20.  The  positive  root  of 

(6+l)aj^—  (a6+a  +  6— !)«—  (a+1)  =  0. 

21.  The  second  fraction  is  the  positive  root  of 

(a  +  l)y*-  (ai+a  +  6-l)y-(6+l)  =  0, 

the  roots  of  which  are  the  reciprocals  with  the  signs  changed  of 
those  of  the  former  equation  (see  Arts.  414,  424),  whence  the 
result  follows. 

1  ,   2     7      9     25     84 

I  1>  a'  t7:>  T;r>  i:^^ 


•1-1.2+3+1+2+...'    '3    10    13    36     121 

««    «  .     1        1  ^♦i,  X  •    322391 

23.  3  +  ,-;r —  -rr —    ,  6"»  convcrgcnt  is  ^^.^^^  ; 

10+  10+...  ®  104030' 

111111^.,  ^  4389 

■ ,  6™  converirent  

1+9+2+10+2+10+...*  *        4830 

24.  The  equation  gives 

X  =  yH ,  whence  y  =  x • 

y+a  '  a?+y 
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25.  By  means  of  tbe  relation  of  Art.  671  it  is  easily  proved 
that  for  any  three  consecutive  even  convergents 

and  for  any  three  consecutive  odd  ones 

similar  relations  holding  for  the  denominators.  Hence,  by 
Art.  593,  it  follows  that  each  of  the  quantities  i^jn-i*  ^a«> 
^%%-\y  ^2n  can  be  expressed  in  the  form  Ay^-^-By^^  where 
A^  B  are  constants  and  y^,  y,  the  roots  of  the  equation 

y«_(a5  +  2)y+l  =  0. 

The  constants  for  each  can  be  determined  from  the  first  con- 
vergents and  then  the  required  results  will  follow. 

26.  Work  as  in  Art.  678. 

27.  j?»  =  2ap,»_i+^,_j,  whence,  by  Art.  693, 

where  y^  and  y,  are  the  roots  of  the  equation  y*— 2ay  —  1  i=  0. 

28.  Use  examples  14  and  prove  by  induction. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

I.  aj=3,  y  =  2.  2.  a?  =  7  +  13<,  y  =  4  +  21 1 

8.  aff=  7<,  y  =  8— 8<.        4.  aj  =  4,  y  =  6;  »=  11,  y=  1. 

6.  a;  =  5,  y  =  3.  6.  Five  solutions. 

7.  m  =  75  if  zero  solutions  are  allowed,  otherwise  m  =  83. 

8.  Seven  solutions.  9.  a;  =  99— lit,  y  =  1  +  lOt 
10.  He  must  pay  3  guineas  and  receive  21  half-crowns. 

II.  If  SB  be  the  number  of  florins  A  pays  to  B  and  y  the 
number  of  half-crowns,  while  z  and  u  are  the  numbers  of 
shillings  and  half-crowns  B  pays  to  A^  the  equation  is 

4a5  +  6  (y— «)— 2«  =  25. 
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Here  y^u\&  merely  the  balance  of  half-crowns  tliat  passes  from 
A  io  B^  and  may  be  treated  as  one  quantity  v :  the  equation 
thus  becomes  4a;+5v— 2«  =  25,  which  can  be  treated  as  in 
Art.  696,  it  being  borne  in  mind  that  the  limits  of  x  are  0  and  15, 
of  y—u,  or  17,  —  34  and  +  8,  and  of  z^  0  and  5. 

Then  4a;— 2iS  =  5(5— v).  Hence  5—17  must  be  eyen  and 
can  only  have  values  between  —3  and  9.  Hence  5— v 
may  =—2,  0,  2,  4,  6,  8,  and  we  have  the  series  of  equations 
2  a?— iS  =  —5,  0,  5, 10, 15,  20,  the  number  of  admissible  solutions 
of  which  can  be  ascertained;  total  number  16. 

12.  24  oz. ;  11  SOTS.  79  gs.;  32  sovs.  59  gs. ;  53  soys.  39  gs. ; 
or  74  sovs.  19  gs. 

18.  He  was  bom  in  1741.  14.  37x2  or   14x3. 

16.  Depends  on  the  solution  of  the  equation 

979»— 700y  +  4«  =  0, 

whence  x  =  4t:  results  are,  71*^  page  of  5*h  and  7^  yolumes, 
38th  of  13th  and  18^,  &c. 

16.  In  14  different  ways:  it  is  the  number  of  solutions  of 
3x-^2y+z  =  16  consistent  with  x+y-i-z  not  being  greater 
than  9. 

17.  52.  18.  4.  2,  1    or  8,  4,  2. 

19.  292.  20.  63  t-2.  2L  78,  65,  50. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

1.  Use  Art.  705.  2.  Art.  703. 

8.  —  •  4. :  use  Art.  705. 

4  »+l 

6.  (3^)'(3t»+iy^^,^g,  ^       +(3m)«;  use  Art  705. 
^    1+x        1    l+ac*        n 
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7.  (^  +  y-^)  +  (^-y+^  ,  ,r  «.,  >  V(.-hy-.)(x-y+^), 

8.  (i)  ^^  =  1  +r«+r*+ ...  +r*— ",  use  Art.  705. 

•^—  1 
(2) =l+r +r« +  ...+*•*"*,  use  Art  706. 

0.  aj»+y'>2ajy,  y"  +  a'>2y«,  a"  +  a?'>2«r. 

10.  The  former. 

11.  The  first  fraction  >  1,  the  second  is  less  than  unity  since 

(a+6— c)*>0. 

12.  (n+ 1)  (n+  2)  ...  (27*)  ...  <  {2n)\ 

13.  (2»+a)\/a— 05=  Jv^(2aB  +  a)  (2aj  +  a)(4a  — 4aj). 

14.  A.M.of /)  quantities  =  aj*"**,  and  gr  quantities  =  aj^"',  and 
r  quantities  =  x^"^  >  Q.  M. 

16.  Use  Art.  705.  16.  44  millions ;  3^.  9i.  per  lb. 

X      V       z  ^       ^/xyz,., 

18.  (a«+y»+«^(aH6«+c') 

=  (aa +5y +«;)•+ (ay -'&B)'+(a«—ca?)*+(cy—6«)". 

19.  05=  — ^^2  — 4   gives  a  minimum  value,   05=  V^2  — 4    a 
maximum. 

20.  Equate  the  given  expression  to  y  and  solve  as  a  quadratic 
equation  in  05. 

_    1+2  +  3  +  .. .+n  l«  +  2»+...+n»     „   .1  ,.,  x8>-^/i    \- 

21.  ^ >(lw)n {([«)»} n>([nV 


CHAPTER  XXIX, 

1.  33340,  3185.  2.  644112.  8.  34123630. 

4.  588,  1114.  6.  1006012;  1003,  346. 

e.  17241623;  2643,  4371.  7.  24143,  14146. 
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8.  The  number  is  divisible  by  1001  which  =  7x11x13. 

9*  31  =  43  in  scale  seven  =  34  in  scale  9. 

10.  The  difference  of  two  numbers  having  the  same  digits  in 
scale  r  is  divisible  by  r  ~  1 .  Hence  the  sum  of  the  digits  in  this 
difference  is  divisible  by  r  —  1.  Hence  r—  1  is  6  or  25,  or  r  is 
6  or  26. 

U.  10  =  7  +  3,  10«=  7x14  +  2,  10«=  7x143-1,  and  so 
on,  whence  the  result  will  follow. 

12.  The  number  is  divisible  by  11  if  a^,  — a,  +  a,— a,+  ...  =  0, 
or  a  multiple  of  11  (Art.  718),  or  with  the  notation  of  the  last 
question  if  S^+S^—S^  =  0.     It  is  divisible  by  7  if 

iSi+35,+  25,  =  0. 

If  both  conditions  hold  good 

These  conditions  are  sufficierU  but  not  necessary. 

18.  6.  14.  4. 

16.  The  last  digit  must  be  unity  since  the  number  is  add : 
the  others  may  be  0,  1  or  2 :  since  the  number  has  six  digits 
when  expressed  in  scale  3,  it  lies  between  243  and  729.  Hence 
the  first  digit  when  expressed  in  the  scale  of  12  must  be  2 :  the 
number  is  289  =  201  in  scale  12  =  101201  in  scale  3. 

16.  6.  17.  See  Art.  718. 

18.  1000  is  divisible  by  8. 

19.  Every  number  is  of  one  of  the  forms  3n,  3n+l,  or 
3»  +  2;  every  square  number  is  therefore  of  one  of  the  forms 
3m,  3m+l  or3m+4,  which  last  is  3(m+l)+l.  Every  prime 
greater  than  2  is  of  the  form  2»+ 1.  Hence  we  have  to  prove 
(2n+l)'— 1  or  4n(n+l)  divisible  by  8,  which  is  evidently 
the  case. 

Kn 
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SL  q  being  the  last  digit  q^^q  ==  M.2n, 

28.  The  expreadon 

=  n(n-l)  (771+4)  =  3w"(«-l)  +  4n(n-l)(n+l). 

84.  By  Fennat  m*—  1  is  a  nraltiple  of  6  and  m'^1  of  3. 

o«   rru       •^       •  (n+2)(n+3)...2n      .. 

20.  The    expression  =  -^ '-^ »  the  numerator 

[n 

contains  [n-*--l  and  n  as  fetors. 

26.  If  m  =  5n,  the  expression 

=  67i(25n*+89)  =:126n(««-l)  +  670n. 

27.  Use  Arts.  742-745.  28.  18. 

29.  30.  80.  198. 

81.  l+a+o'+...+a«^-"  =  ^^ =— ^• 

a— 1         a— 1 

88.  If  il^  be  a  number  prime  to  n  and  iV^'  a  number  prime 
to  m,  then 

N^-^^l^qn,  ir*-»-l  =:/«»,thu8 (iVr»-»-l)(ir~-»-l)=9^'m«, 

whence  the  result  follows.        82  is  done  similarly. 

|2»-1      (w+l)(»+2)...(«+^^l)  ^,     . 

84.  .  ,    ss> ,\  ^      ,  ^    ,. ^  =  ow+l, whence 

n— 1    f»  1.2.3...(n— 1)  ^ 


|»  1.2.3...(n— 1) 


the  expression 

=  (f»'"-*— wi»)+«*-m  +  (m  — 1)— {1+3to)(w-1), 

and  is  a  multiple  jof  f». 

85  and  86.  If  m  be  any  such  prime  number,  m'— 1  is 
divisible  by  3  by  Fermat,  whence  both  results  can  be  obtained. 

87.  The  square  root  must  have  6  for  its  last  digit  and  thus 
be  of  the  form  12»  +  6,  whence  by  squaring  and  cubing  the 
required  results  are  obtained. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

^r  ^36^36- 

o    /,x     (ilg)'     .     .X  48.44.40.  36.22.10 

'  ^  ^  17.26.49'     ^  '  61.60.49'     ^^'  61.60.49 

4.  The  number  of  ways  in  which  10  can  be  thrown  with 
three  dice  is  the  coefficient  of  cb**  in  («+fl5*+a8'+a^+«^+a^)', 
since  it  is  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the  number  10  can  be 
obtained  by  adding  one  out  of  each  of  three  sets  of  the  numbers 
1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6.    Either  by  the  method  of  Art.  661,  or  by  putting 

the  polynomial  in  the  form  o^f- j  =  flr'(l— a^)'(l— ib)"^, 

and  expanding  after  the  manner  of  Example  7  of  Chapter  XXI 

this  coefficient  is  easily  found  to  be  27.    Hence  the  chance 

27       1 
required  is  rr—r  =  -  • 
^  216      8 

13»  13"xl2      13xl2«  12» 


6. 


•  13*- 12*'    13*- 12*'    13*-12*'    13*-12* 
646 


(36)^ 


206 

7.  7^^ ;  for  this  question  and  the  last  see  solution  of  (3). 
(36) 

63 

8.  The  chance  that  both  have  told  the  truth  is  :  chance 

3  ^^^ 

that  B  tells  a  lie  is  —^  ui  which  case,  as  there  is  no  information, 

.       .    1 
^'s  chance  of  winning  is  —  •     Hence  ii's  whole  chance  of  win- 

ninff  is  T^rr-  +  -—  =  --—-  >  thus  the  value  of  his  expectation  is 
^      100      20       100  ^ 

X780. 

4 

9.  — ;  the  condition  that  a  number  is  divisible  by  11  is 
21 

given  in  Art.  718. 

vnT, 
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3      3       1 
U.  -;  — ; The  value  of  the  expectation  in  shillings  is 

the  sum  of  the  tenns 

(8'*20+3)  +  3(-x20+-)  +  3.-(gX20+-) 

6     6     4/2     ^^     3\     6  6  4  3/2      ^^     2\ 
•*'8-7-6(6^'^  +  6)  +  8-7-6-6(4^2^+4) 

^8766    4V3         ^3/^8    76643' 
which  reduces  to  22^  shillings. 


12.  The  total  number  of  distinct  distribntions  is^ — -  »    If 

(l!?:) 

the  two  balls  be  called  A  and  B  and  A  be  put  into  any  one 
box,  the  number  of  arrangements  which  put  B  into  the  same 


box  is   ===== r-    Hence  the  chance  of  their  being 


«— 2|7m»— n  +  2 


together  is 


n— 2|f?w— 7i+2 


18.  If  Cj,  c^, ...  Cn  be  coefficients  of  x,  a?, ...  a*  in  (1  +»)"  the 
chance  required,  n  being  the  number  of  balls  of  each  colour 

-  2>*-l 

But  l+Ci*-fC2'+...+c,»'  is  easily  seen  to  be  the  term  inde- 

(1\*         (l-fa)** 
1  +  -)    or    ^^ — ^ .       Hence 

I  2n 

|2n 

-I 


In  In 
The  chance  required  therefore  =  ^i;^^ 

^^  ^^  [26  [62'  ^^    [26  [62 
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16.  i.  16.  §. 

17.(1)^;         (a)i- 

18.  i  •  1®-  I  •  20.  9«.  7i<i. 

3  o 

24.  This  can  be  obtained  by  the  prindples  of  Arts.  769  and 
onwards.     The  chance  that  alter  x  years  A    will  be  living 

and  B  dead  is  —zrz, •;;:; Hence  the  value  of  -i's  ex- 

86— m     86— n 

pectation  of  a  payment  of  £\  at  the  end  of  x  years  is 

_(86-m-^ 
(86-w)(86-i») 

By  summing  up  these  for  all  values  of  x  the  required  result 
is  obtained. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   EXAMPLES. 


-♦♦- 


1.  Simplify 

(a  +  3  +  o)(aj+y  +  5j)  +  (a  +  6— c)(aj  +  y— «) 

+  {h  +  c—a)  (y  +  ^— J»)  +  (c  +  a— 6)(«+j»— y). 

2.  ProYO  that 

a(a— aj)(a— 2a:)  =  (a— 6)(a— 6— a)(a  +  26— 2aj) 

+  6(6-aj)(3a— 26— 2a). 

3.  Prove  that 

X  (a?  +  y)  («+  2y)  =  (a;-.y)(aj-2y)  (a:-3y) 

+  9y(a;-y)(aj-.2y)  +  18y«(aj-y)  +  6y». 
.    4.  Simplify 

3(a-6  +  c)-6(a-26  +  3c)+4(o-36  +  2c)-2(o-76-2c). 

6.  Multiply  2a  +  36  by  3a— 46,  and  divide  «*— 4ajy'+3y* 
by   aj»— 2a5y  +  y*. 

e.  Shew  that  {26c(a-6)-(6«+c»-a«)(a-c)}« 

+  (a-c)«(6+c— a)(o+a— 6)(a  +  6— c)(a+6+c) 
=  4a6c{aJc— (6+c— a)(c  +  a— 6)(a+6— c)}, 

7.  Multiply  a»-7a6«-66'  by  a»-lla6«-66«,  and  divide 
the  product  by  o»— 6a'6+7a6»  +  66". 

8.  Multiply 

7a*-3a"6-.2a6'-26*  by  a*+a«6«+6*, 
and  divide  the  product  by  a'— 6*. 

0.  Multiply 

a*-3a»a— 9a«ic«— 36a»'+14x*  by   2o*— 3aa?+j»', 
and  divide  the  product  by  a*— 6aa  +  2sc'. 

10.  Multiply 

405*— 6j»— 4  — 7ar"*+6a:"'  by   3a?— 4  +  2aj"*, 
and  divide  the  product  by  3«—  10+  10aj~*— 4aj"*. 
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11.  Prove  that 

■■■(?-7)^>'(; -;>'•(-!-;)      , 

— =  a-k-h-^c. 

■■(|-:)+'(7-s)+«(i-5) 

12.  Simplify 

( V  ^  -  V  jf^)'  -  ( V  I ""  V  J)* 

13.  Prove  that 

=  {(Z— m)y+(Z— n)«}  {(w— n)« 

+(«»— Z)aj]  {n— Z)a5+(»— iii)y}. 

14.  Simplify 

c           1         «— c        1  />  +  c        1 
4-  .£- •  +  ' 


^v^      p^x       2|)'     »—•/)         2^     fl?+2> 

16.  Simplify 

(aj— a)(aj— 6)(aj— c)— {6c(a;-a)-[(a  +  6+c)aj— a(6  +  c)]a:}. 

le.  Simplify 
a'  +  6*+c'+(a--6+c)(a+6-o)+(6-c+a)(6+c-a) 

+  (o-a+6)(c  +  a-6). 

17.  Shew  that 

(l+a»)(l+y«)«-.{(l-a»)(l-y«)  +  2«y«}« 

=  4  (jB+y— ay)  (a?y«»  +  ajy««+»). 

18.  Simplify 

1  11  1 


2(a;-l)«       4(a?-l)  '   4(a:+l)  (a^l)^(a;+l) 

10.  Simplify 

ah  ^  ,   h       h^       ,      b 

T--  1+-+-3       1+- 
0      a  a      or  a 


a6  a      b^         a      b 

b      a  b      a*         b      a 
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20.  Simplifj 

6a-7(6-c)-[6a-(36  +  2c)  +  4<j-{2a— (6+2o-a)}]. 

21.  Divide 
6(»»-a«)+a»(a8"-a*)+a»(»— a)  by  (a+6)(»-a). 

22.  Find  the  Highest  Common  DiviBor  of 

and  Jcaff4+(6*+c*)»+6(a+c)a5*+ac. 

23.  Find  the  Highest  Common  Divisor  of 

of— 3a^+aj*— 4»"+12aj— 4  and   2a?*-6«»  +  3sB'-3aj+ 1. 

24.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of 

a?*+4«'+16  and  a^-ai^  +  8aj-8. 

26.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of 

and  «»— »'y*— a5*y+a?y^+a;*y'— y». 

26.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of 

a^+2»»— 3aj"— 4a+4    and  »'  +  2aj"— »— 2. 

27.  Find  the  L.  G.  M.  of 

P5»— 6a5*+lla:— 6  and  »»— 9»"+26«-24. 

28.  Find  the  H.  C.  D  of 

12a5»+30aj»+60a?»  +  48»»+30aj* 
and  ISaj'— 9a^  +  9aJ*— 63a?»  +  45»'. 

20.  Find  the  Highest  Common  Divisor  of 

4a8*  +  3a:— 10  and   4«*+7a?*— 3«— 15. 

SO.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  and  L.  C.  M.  of 

2o*y+3a*y-3a*6*-2a'6»  +  a«6'-a6' 
and     2a^6+3a«6*+a»y+4a*6*-.o»6»+a«6*. 

8L  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of 

6a^-3aj»y+13a?*y«--10«'y'-3a^y*-7«y*-llj^ 
and    7a5»-6aJ*y  +  20aV— 20«'y'-9a?*y*-14a?y*-22y«. 
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32.  If  j»+y  +  «  =  0,  find  the   H.  C.  D.  of  ic^+y'+a"    and 

38.  Find  tbe  H.  C.  D.  of 

and  29aj*— 70a^y  +  41aj'y*  +  3a:*y"  +  6ajy*— 9y*. 

34.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of 

190aj*-236«*-6ar'  +  70a*--21a:+l 
and  121aj*-214aj»  +  116aj'-23a+l. 

35.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  and  L.  C.  M.  of 

4a»  +  4a*6-13a6«  +  56" 
and  6a*-5a"6-13a*6*+17afi»-56*. 

36.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of 
6aj'+38a:«-195a:-.600   and   4aj»-15aj»-38aj  +  65. 

37.  Shew  that 

{2a?+(a?*-a*)»}  {2a?-(a:«~a«)»}»  =  (a;+a)t-(aj^a)f 

38.  Shew  that 

a/S-I/S-^nt,    4  /3-^J       1 /\/5-l 


3 


/3-V5NT        4  ,3-V^6xt   ,   l/\/5-K»       1 


30.  Simplify 

{(1 +aj)^/r^a;-(l -«)^l+aj}«- { ^/r=^- 1  }•- 

40.  Shew  that 

(1  +a)vT+6"^-(l  +6)VT+^« 2(1 -a5) 

«-*  ~(i+a)vTTft*+(i+ft)-/iT? 

41.  Shew  that 

l/aV'2t  +  6      a>/-2i  +  K      „    j^i.     i,       i  i 

-( — :: ;= —  1=  2a  +  6,  where  i"  =  — 1  . 

Solye  the  Equations : 

M^   «+3     aj+4     aj+6       ,. 

42.  — i-  +— I—  H — -I—  =  16. 

2     ^     3     ^     4 
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43. 


44. 


45. 


4e. 


aj+7      a?+2      3aj+7       1 


2            3            12 

4 

1            1             1 
»— 3      a?— 5""»— 2 

1 
»-4 

^       1      ^     -^ I 

1 

aj»-l    '  «+l""8   ' 

1-ar 

»+!         6-a?         7 
a?— 2      2(a;— 1)""3' 

^     ^_3  +  4>/^ 
as— a  ^ • 

OS 


48.  (a:-l)(a;-2)(a?-.3)=  2.3.4. 
40.  (a;-3)(a:-4)(aj-6)(aj-6)=  1.2.3.4. 
«»  +  2aj"— 1  2 

61.  («— m)(aj+»i)*+(a?— n)(aj+n)*  =  a:(a:'  +  5mn). 


62. 


f«y  +  6  =  3y  +  2a?, 
(  aj+y  =  6. 


58.   < 


3a 
90y=f7ia*. 


54. 


20 


»+y 
SB"  +  y«=34. 


55.  »(y+«)  =  a*;    y(«+a)  =  6«;    «(aj+y) 

>/»— ^/y=  2^v^, 
a;+y=20. 


c'. 


58.  j 


57. 


(  V'a»+y»+V'a^-y*=:a. 
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50.  l  +  4aj— 8ar^  +  2jB*  =  0. 
2aj— 10      05  +  3  .    12 


eo. 


6—3?        05—2        6 


61.^+2  « 


6  —  05      4— aj      2  +  aj 
ac       he  , 

-a— 3      -a?— 10 


2  4 /3       14— 2ags       10— a; 


63. 

12a 


64.  V'a4-a+  -/a— a  = 


5Vo+« 


65.  aJ*+l  =  4=  («"+!)• 

66.  (a;*  +  7a;+5)*-3aj'— 21a=19. 

3g+l         2a;-7      5^ 
3(a?-6)       2aj-8      2 

^^•^+4^ 2 = 2 

9a?  +  5      4a?— 2  _  12a;+3      4a?+3      11^ 
12         7aj-i""~~l6  7»+9"*"48' 

70.  a;HiBy  =  66,  aj'-y"  =  11. 

^    X     V      13      ^^ 

71.  -  +  ^  =  — ,    26ajy=6. 

72.  «  +  y=2,     aj»+y»=^. 
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12 2_  _ 

--   »+y      y+«     «+t*      t*— a?       ,  „ 

74.  -^=ilZ.=  __  =  __  and  3«+t*-2aj--4y  =  8. 

*  (  fl:+y+«  =  ajya;=  6. 

(6— c)V«+(c— a)  V^+(a— 6)-v/«  =  0, 
76. 


(6-^«^(c-a)«^(a-6)«^ 
y— «         «— aj         aj— y 


77.  find  the  value  of  x  from  the  equations 
y+«+tt=14,    2a?+3«+2w=  33,    «+y  +  2w=18, 

3aE;+2y+2«=20. 

78.  Solve  the  equations : 

—  aaj-hcy+6«  =  h*+c\ 

70.  Eliminate  x,  y,  z,  u  from  the  equations  I 

»  +y  +«  +t*  =  0,  I 

a^+y"— «*  —  «•=  a', 

»'+y"+«'+tt'  =  ft*, 
o^+y*— «*— w*=  <J*, 

80.  Form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  the  squares  of  the 
sum  and  difierence  of  the  roots  of 

2«*+2(«»+n)aj+(i»«+n')=  0. 

8L  If 

a^+jpa5^+g»*+nc+l  =  0  and  atf*+raB*  +  5a5*+/x»+l  =  0 

have  a  common  root,  shew  that  p+r  =  g  +  2,  the  symbols  being 
supposed  essentially  positive.  ! 
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82.  If  each  pair  of  the  equations 

have  a  root  in  common,  shew  that 

83.  Eliminate  »,  y,  z  from  the  equations 

X       V      z  V      z      X       , 

-  +  -  +  -=«,     ^+-  +  -=6,     a;+y+»  =  c, 

y     z      X  X     y      z  ^ 

84.  If  JB*+jpa:+g=  0  and  jB*+5a^+p=  0  have  two  roots 
in  common,  shew  that  jp'+j9'  +  7j9— 1  =  0,  />  and  q  being 
positive. 

85.  If  aaJ*  +  6a5'  +  c  be  divisible  by  a^+hx-^hf,  then  will 
oo  =  &'. 

80.  Prove  that 
(ah'-\-2hU+ek*){ah'^+2bh'l^-\-ek'')^{ahh'  +  b{hIi^+h'^^ 

87.  From  the  equations 

(i)  (a-26y+a«  =  0;  (2)  A»aj+2Wy+Aj»«=  0; 

(3)  A'*a+2VAj'y+ife'»«=0;       (4)  aA« +26W+ci6"  =  1; 

(5)  aA'«  +  26AT+cA:^=  1; 
deduce  that  (ac-6«)  (hk'-Kky  =  1. 

88.  Eliminate  a?,  y,  z  from  the  equations 

yz      c^  zx      y^  xy       a? 

80.  If  the  two  expressions  a::^  +/»?' + gw + r,  «■  +pV  +  q^x  +  r', 
have  the  same  quadratic  factor,  prove  that 


^ 


p—^        q—q^  /— / 
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Shew  also  that  the  third  fiactors  are  sd+^- — ^•r  and 


X 


+  — — ^'Z;  and  that  the  quadratic  factor  is 


80.  If  a^+aa^+&B+c  be  divisible  by  90*+^+ ;,  prove  that 

01.  Ifa+i+csO,  then 

(i)  (a«+y+<j")«=2(a*+6*+<?«); 

(a-c)  (c-d)+(6«<«)(rf-a)+(c2-.6)  (6-c) ""  6-i 
shew  that  either  a+d  =  6+0  or  (a— i)  (c— c^)  =  (&—«)*• 

08.  If  a+&+<'  =  0, 

and      a((y+es;— a»)  =  6(c»+a»— 6y)  =  c(«a!+6y— c»), 
then  a;+y+«  =  0. 

94.  Find  the  valnes  of  a  and  &  in  order  that  as'+3a:;y+4y' 
may  exactly  divide 

85.  If  «=  — ; — >  then  t 5  =  77 rs — :— ,• 

86.  If  (o+6)'  =  «(a— 6),  prove  that 

— ac(a+6+c)(a+6— c)  =  8a&c». 

87.  If  ar,  y,  «  be  unequal,  and  if 

2a— 3y  =  ^ ^  and  2a— 3»= ^ » 

y  « 

then  will      2a— 3aj  =  ^^^ — ^»  andtp+y+«sa* 

o  o 
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08.  ProYe  tliat  the  result  of  eliminating  »,  y^  z  from  the 
equations 

«a'+5y'+Mi^  =  ax-^hy+cz  =  yz-^zx+xy  =  0, 
is  abe  =  (6+c— a)(<j+a— 6)(a+6— c). 

08.  Solve  the  equations : 

(3)  »*+a*=(aj+a)> 
100.  If  fl\f  a;,  he  the  roots  of  the  equation 

+ r  + :  =  0, 


»— a      X — 6      X — c 
find  the  value  of  {x^—a)  (a?,— a)  without  solving  the  equation. 

101.  Solve  the  equation 

(a+a?)->-6  (a«-»»)-*  =  -6  (a-j»)-*. 

102.  The  rational  values  of  x  which  satisfy  the  equation 

„  •  *  p 

^  =  x'  are  given  by  the  formula  x  =  (— — )  ,  where  p  is  any 
integer  positive  or  negative. 

108.  If  0B*  +  2ay*  is  a  square,  a^+ay*  is  the  sum  of  two 
squares. 

104.  If  a  and  fi  are  the  roots  of  ax^-\-hx+e  =  0,  shew  that 

the  equation  whose  roots  are  ^  and  -^  is 

a'e*i>?+{Sa*be*-5aVe+b^)x+a*<f  =  0. 
106.  SoIto  the  equations : 

(0  :st:5  + 
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(3) 


27 


»iy4(a*+y*)+a;+y=  ja*y*, 


15 


(4) 


«+y 


— x  + 


y+« 


(a?— a?)  (ag—y)      (a;— a)  (y—g)      »— y  ^      a 
a5+«  «+y  a;— «  6 

(«-y)(a-«)     (aj-y)  («-y) 

106.  If  a  and  /3  are  the  roots  of  the  equation  €ui^+bX'\'e^O, 
prove  that  the  equation  of  which  the  roots  are 

a*+j3*  and   -(a+/3)(a«  +  /3*) 

(6+c)«      c«  6« 

6*  a*       (a+6)« 

1+0?      2  3         4 

1  2+d7      3         4 

1         2  3+a;      4 

1  2         3  4+0? 

.1  ^s 


107.  FroYe  that 


=  2(6c+ca+a6)»- 


108.  Prove  that 


=  aj'(a?+10). 


108.  Prove  that 


{b+cf      a- 


=  2aJc(a+6+c)\ 


a* 

(c+i)»      6» 
c«       (a+6)« 

110.  Prove  that  the  determinant 

1111 

a    P    y     I 

a«  /3«  y»  8» 

o*  /3*  /  J* 

=  (a-2)03-2)(y-i)(a-y)03-y)(a-/3)(a+^+y+2). 

HI.  Bednce  the  equation 

a«  y  c» 

(a+X)»     (6+X)»     (c+A)» 
(2o+A)»  (26+Xy   (2c+X») 
to  the  form  of  a  quadratic  in  X. 

00  2 


=  0 
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=  (m»+nZ +  /«*)*. 


112.  Prove  that 

118.  Given  V+y*+«P— 2y«-2«i;— 2ay  =  0, 
prove  that  V»+  ^/t/+  ^/z  ss  0. 

114.  Investigate  the  neceseary  independent  conditions  for  the 
ooezifltenoe  of  the  four  equations 

^    .  1/    .    '        A  *«  +  <y      cx+az      ay  +  bx 
ax+hy+ez  =  0,  — r^=  — r?— =        /      =a?+y+«; 

41  0  e 

and  shew  that  they  oan  be  put  into  the  form 

116.  Two  pedestrians  start  at  the  same  time  from  two  towns 
and  each  walks  at  a  uniform  rate  towards  the  other  town. 
When  they  meet,  it  is  found  that  one  has.  travelled  96  miles 
more  than  the  other,  and  that  if  they  proceed  at  the  same 
rate  they  will  finish  the  journey  in  4  and  9  days  respectively. 
Find  the  distance  between  the  towns  and  the  rates  of  walking 
per  day. 

116.  Two  boats  A  and  B  row  a  bumping  race  against  a 
stream  flowing  1  mile  per  hour;  in  still  water  they  row  re- 
spectively 13>2  feet  per  second  and  266  yards  per  minute: 
B  gains  44*3  feet  on  A  but  does  not  bump.  A  time  race  is 
rowed  down  the  stream  over  A'h  course*  By  how  many  seconds 
will  B  win  I 

117.  A  fieirmer  sold  10  sheep  at  a  certain  price,  and  5  others 
at  108.  less  per  head.  The  sum  he  received  for  each  lot  was 
expressed  in  pounds  sterling  by  the  same  two  digits.  Find 
the  price  of  each  sheep. 

118.  Two  persons  A,  B  walk  from  P  to  Q  and  bai^k.  A  starts 
1  hour  after  By  overtakes  him  1  mile  from  Q,  meets  him  20 
minutes  afterwards,  and  arrives  at  F  when  J9  is  f  of  the  way 
back.  Find  the  distance  from  P  to  ^  and  the  rates  at  which 
they  walk. 
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118.  In  a  match  a  person  fired  7  shots  at  each  of  three 
ranges.  He  made  an  equal  nnmber  of  centres  at  each  of  the 
first  two  ranges  and  twice  as  many  at  the  third,  and  he  made 
the  same  numher  of  outers  at  the  second  and  third  ranges ; 
the  number  of  bullsejes  and  misses  at  the  first  and  last  raogeft 
were  all  the  same,  and  he  scored  as  much  for  bullseyes  at  the 
second  range  as  for  outers  at  the  first.  A  buUseye  counts 
4  points,  a  centre  3,  and  an  outer  2,  and  his  total  score  was 
66,  that  at  the  last  range  being  20.  Find  the  number  of 
buUseyes,  centres,  outers  and  misses  at  each  range. 

120.  A  steamer,  whose  speed  in  still  water  is  t?,  miles  per 
hour,  starts  at  a  certain  hour  up  a  river  which  it  ascends 
against  the  current  in  t^  hours.  N  hours  afterwards  another 
steamer  (speed  v^  starts  down  the  stream,  and  accomplishes 
the  distance  in  t^  hours.  In  how  many  hours  will  they  meet ) 
Find  also  the  length  of  the  river  and  the  velocity  of  the 
current. 

121.  On  a  tidal  river  a  boat's  crew  can  row  with  the  tide 
half  as  fast  again  as  they  can  in  still  water.  They  start  with 
the  tide  at  12  o'clock  to  row  from  ^  to  ^,  but  on  reaching 
a  certain  place,  C,  the  tide  changes  and  flows  with  equal 
velocity  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  rest  of  their  journey 
occupies  half  an  hour  more  than  the  time  from  A  to  C.  If 
the  distance  from  ii  to  ^  had  been  10  miles  more  they  would 
have  been  three  hours  longer  on  the  journey ;  or  if  they  had 
gone  twice  the  distance  they  did  before  the  tide  changed,  the 
whole  journey  would  have  been  completed  in  two-thirds  of 
the  time  actually  consumed.  Required  the  distance  from  A 
to  B  and  the  time  at  which  the  tide  changed. 

122.  The  distance  from  London  to  Peterborough  is  75  miles, 
and  from  Peterborough  to  Orantham  30  mUes.  An  up  ordinary 
train  starts  from  Grantham  at  the  same  time  that  the  down 
express  leaves  London.  The  up  train  is  delayed  30  minutes 
at  Peterborough,  and  then  passes  the  express  10  minutes  after 
leaving  PeterborougL  Again,  a  down  ordinary  train  leaves 
London  at  the  same  time  that  the  up  express  leaves  Grantham, 
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each  train  travelling  at  the  same  rate  as  the  other  ordinary 
and  express  respectively;  bat  in  this  case,  the  express,  delayed 
only  6  minutes  at  Peterborough,  arrives  at  the  point  where 
the  former  trains  met,  when  the  ordinary  train  has  only  got 
two-fifths  of  the  distance  of  that  point  from  London.  Find 
the  speed  of  the  trains. 

128.  A  market-woman  having  bought  equal  quantities  of 
eggs  at  two  different  prices,  sells  them  all  at  one  price,  giving 
to  her  customers  for  twopence  the  sum  of  the  numbers  she 
got  for  a  penny  at  the  two  prices,  and  finds  that  she  has  lost 
pence  equal  to  the  difierence  of  these  numbers.  If  she  had 
given  one  less  for  twopence,  she  would  have  gained  pence 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  Eame  numbers.  If  she  had  sold  them 
aU  for  70  pence,  the  price  of  each  e^  would  have  exceeded 
the  average  price  per  egg  at  which  she  bought  the  whole  by 
half  the  price  of  one  of  the  cheaper  sort  Find  the  number 
bought  and  the  price. 

124.  A  flock  of  8  sheep  is  turned  into  a  field  of  turnips 
which  would  last  them  d  days;  after  df  days,  /  sheep  are 
added  to  the  flock.  In  how  many  days  will  the  remainder  be 
consumed ) 

126.  A  number  consisting  of  two  digits  is  such  that  when 
divided  by  the  sum  of  the  digits  the  result  is  the  second  digit ; 
and  if  the  digits  be  reversed  the  square  of  the  number  thus 
formed  is  four  times  the  cube  of  the  sum  of  the  digits.  Find 
the  number. 

120.  What  is  the  price  of  eggs  per  score,  when  10  more 
in  half-a-crown's  worth  lowers  the  price  3(/.  per  score  ? 

127.  In  the  astronomical  clock  where  the  hours  are  marked 
upon  the  dial  from  1  up  to  24;  find  the  two  times  between 
8  and  9  o'clock  when  the  hands  are  at  right  angles. 

128.  An  officer  can  form  the  men  in  his  battalion  into  a 
hollow  square  4  deep  and  also  into  a  hollow  square  8  deep. 
If  the  front  in  the  latter  formation  contain  16  men  fewer  than 
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in  the  former  formation;  find  the  number  of  men  in  hiB 
battalion.  Shew  that  the  battalion  can  be  formed  into  3  other 
hollow  squares  only. 

128.  Extract  the  square  roots  of 

s^       4  /— 

a?*+ -- +-r  — »'  +  4a?— 2    and    16  +  6v7. 
4       ar 

180.  Having  given  that  sB*— 600^+40^  is  the  difference  of 
two  perfect  squares  neither  of  which  vanishes  with  a?,  find 
them. 

181.  Prove  that 
(«*+y»+«^(a«+6'+c«) 

=  (a«+6y  +  c«)*+(ay— &B)*+(fe— cyy+(c»— cwf)'. 

182.  Having  given  that 

ay^z^-^hz^Q^-^-cx^y^  =  ay,2,+^»,+ca^yj  =  0,     and 

(6«i+cyj)a?+(oiBi  +  a«,)y  +  (ayi+6a?,)«  =  ayi2,+6a;jai  +  aPiy„ 
(6«, + cyi)  a + (ca^ + a«i)  y  +  (ay, + 6asi)  «  =  ay,«i + 6«i »!+ casayj,- 

shew  that  ^JZ^^^ynVl^-Jlh. 

«-»«    y-Vt    «-«i 

-  ax    ,    hy    ,    ez       . 

and  +  — ^  + =0. 

ai«t     yiyi     «i«« 

188.  If  «  =  I  (a+&+c),  prove  that 

184.  Prove  that 
»(y+«)'+y(«+«)'+«(»+yy-4«y«  =  (y +»)(«+«)  (»+y). 

188.  If  n  be  an  odd  integer,  prove  that 

(a+6+c)*— a*— J»— c* 
is  divisible  by  (6  +  c)  (c+a)  (a+^). 

186.  Given   aJr+6r+cZ=0,   a'Jr+6'r+c'Z=  0; 
where  X=a»+aV+a",  r=6fl5+6V+6",  ir=ca+c'«'+c'': 

^  i-j-  +^  _        (Jc'-fc)»+(a'c-oc')«  +  (a6'-o'6)» 
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187.  Find  the  square  root  of  4788-027,  and  of 

3-/2  4^3  -/e 


188.  Simplify 


-/3  +  V6      -/6  +  a/2      V2  +  -/3 


180.  If  a:!*-|-jKi^+ga^-l-9V+'  be  a  peifeet  sqniune,  shew  that 
r*  =  l>*«  and  jp'— 4|9j+8r  =  0. 

140.  If  «+-/?+ V6'+-/5+-/e+v^+V^  can  have  its 
square  root  extracted  in  the  form  of  a  polynomial  surd,  shew 

that  d6  =  «f  =  hg  and  that  a  /  —  must  be  rational,  and  find 
the  other  condition.  ^ 

Extract  the  square  root  of 

8-».2V^-2V^-2^/^+4y2-».4V^-4v^^. 

141.  The  first  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression  being  2, 
the  fifth  being  7,  and  the  sum  being  63 ;  find  the  number  of 
terms. 

142^  In  an  arithmetical  series  consisting  of  an  odd  number 
of  terms,  the  sum  of  the  odd  terms  is  44  and  the  sum  of  the 
even  terms  is  33.  Find  the  middle  term,  and  the  number  of 
terms. 

148.  Find  the  sum  of  4  +  3+2-f  •••  to  nine  terms  and  the 
number  of  terms  whose  sum  is  9. 

144^  Insert  7  arithmetical  means  between  —13  and  3. 

145.  A  complete  polynomial  of  n  dimensions  in  x  and  y  is 

shew  that  the  number  of  terms  is  ^ ~~ • 

146.  The  sum  of  a  geometrical  series  whose  greatest  term 
is  12,  is  21 ;  but  when  the  series  is  continued  through  as  many 
more  terms  the  sum  is  189 ;  determine  the  series. 

147.  Find  an  arithmetic  series  whose  fourth  term  is  3  and 
the  sum  of  7  terms  is  21. 
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148.  If  four  quantities  a,  5,  0,  d  are  in  harmonical  pro« 

XV  X  ^-d      2d     h-d      26 

gression,  prove  that i  =  —  1    — 3  =  —  • 

a— 0       a      c— a       c 

149.  Prove  that   («  +  l)(n+2)(n+3)...2n     ^  ^, 

13  6  ...(2«— 1) 

160.  Let  Of  bf  e  he  any  three  quantities;  if  n  harmonic 
means  be  inserted  between  a  and  b,  and  m  harmonic  means 
between  b  and  c,  find  the  condition  that  all  these  quantities 
may  be  in  harmonic  progression. 

2  2 

161.  Sum  18  terms  of  the  series  -,  -i-l,   — 2-,.... 

9  3 

162.  If  the  5th  and  18^  terms  of  an  arithmetical  pro- 
gression be  respectively  7  and  72,  find  the  first  four  terms. 

168.  If  two  geometrical  progressions  having  the  same  first 
terms  and  continued  to  infinity  are  in  the  proportion  of  their 
common  ratios,  shew  that  these  common  ratios  are  equal  or 
have  their  sum  equal  to  unity. 

164.  Sum  to  n  terms 

lV+(l'-l)(2"l)+(P"2)(5r-2)  +  ...  . 
Prove  that 
1!     ?!     £  n«  _  (l+g)g'^'-{n(a?->l) +«}'-« 

Deduce  the  value  of  l'  +  2*  + ...  +n\ 

166.  Three  persons  A,  B,  C  whose  ages  are  in  geometric 
progression,  divide  amongst  them  a  sum  of  money  in  amounts 
proportional  to  the  ages  of  each.  Five  years  afterwards  when 
(7  is  double  the  age  of  A  they  similarly  divide  an  equal  sum, 
A  now  receiving  £17  10«.  more  than  before,  and  B  £2  10s, 
more  than  before.    Find  the  sum  divided  on  each  occasion. 

166.  Find  the  present  value  of  an  infinite  series  of  annual 
payments,  the  first  payment  being  j£l,  the  second  £2,  the 
third  £3f  and  so  on. 
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167.  A  property  now  worth  i,A  per  annum  increases  every 
year  in  the  ratio  1  H-p  to  1 ;  find  the  present  value  of  the 
enjoyment  of  it  for  n  years.  What  does  this  become  if  j>  =  r, 
jBr  being  the  interest  on  £1  for  one  year  1 

168.  I  borrow  JBlOOO  on  condition  that  I  repay  £10  at  the 
end  of  every  month  for  10  years.  Find  an  equation  for 
determining  the  rate  of  interest  I  pay. 

159.  There  are  24  oranges  at  7  for  a  shilling.  How  many 
selections  can  be  made  in  buying  three  shillings'  worth  ?  In 
how  many  of  these  will  a  particular  orange  occur  % 

160.  There  are  fifty  different  kinds  of  cakes  at  a  con- 
fectioners. A  person  orders  two  particular  kinds  to  be  sent 
in,  and  any  other  three  that  the  confectioner  chooses.  How 
many  different  assortments  may  be  sent  % 

161.  How  many  different  sums  can  be  made  by  taking  three 
coins  from  a  purse  containing  a  sixpence,  a  shilling,  a  florin, 
a  crown,  a  half-sovereign  and  a  sovereign  % 

162.  Four  ladies  and  four  gentlemen  are  arranged  to  dance 
a  quadrille,  two  couples  standing  side  by  side,  at  one  end  of 
a  room,  vis  ^  vis  to  the  others  at  the  other  end.  How  many 
arrangements  are  possible  ) 

168.  A  crew  for  an  eight  oar  has  to  be  chosen  out  of  eleven 
men,  five  of  whom  can  row  on  the  stroke  side  only,  four  on  the 
bow  side  only,  and  the  remaining  two  on  either  side.  How 
many  different  selections  can  be  made  % 

164.  Fifty-two  cards  in  four  suits  are  dealt  out  to  four 
people  in  rounds;  find  expressions  for  the  number  of  hands 
which  one  person  can  have  and  for  the  number  of  possible  sets 
that  can  be  dealt. 

166.  Find  the  general  term  of  (a*— 2aj*)"*. 

166.  Find  in  their  simplest  forms  the  coefficients  of 
(i)  aj»  in  (V^  +«y%-     (2)  ^  in  (l-7»)f. 
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167.  Find  in  its  simplest   form  the   coefficient  of  sc^  in 
(1  +3d7)V,  and  the  first  negative  term. 

168.  Give  the  general  term  of  (1  —  tix)"*. 
160.  Write  down  the  general  terms  of 

(I)  (1-5*)-*;        (2)(3+|)"5         (3)(l-i)". 

170.  If  in  (a +6)*  the  7^  and  %^  terms  are  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  6*^  and  7^^  in  (a +6)"+*,  find  n. 

171.  If  the  two  middle  terms  of  {a-\-b)^^^^  be  taken  and 
n  s:  0,  ly  2y ...  in  succession,  the  sum  of  all  will  be  equal  to 

2<i6(V'l-4a6       J 

_1 

172.  Find  the  coefficient  of  »'•  in  j j,  expanded  in 

ascending  powers  of  «.  ^*  "*"  a  ' 

178.  Find  the  coefficient  of  «*•  in  ^^"^V^ . 

(1  -»•)* 

174.  n  \  ^  '  =  1  +^iX+^,x«  +  5,a»+ ... ,  find  the  values 

of  -Bp  -B,,  ^,. 

3  4       5 

176.  Shew  that  2  =--  +  ~  +  --+...  ad  infinitum. 

4  8       16 

176.  Find  the  coefficient  of  ac**  in  (a? +a»+x*+»^ +»•)*. 

177.  Find  the  coefficient  of  x*  in  (l+x  +  2a:»  +  3jB»)«. 

178.  If /Si,  S^f  S^i  S^he  the  sums  of  every  fourth  coefficient 
in  (l+aj+a5*+x»)»  beginning  with  the  !■*,  2nd,  3rf  4*^*, 
respectively,  prove  that  /S^  =  /S,  =  /S,  =  ^4. 

179.  If  n  be  any  prime  number  except  2,  the  integral  part  of 
(-v/5  +  2)*-2»+^  is  divisible  by  20n. 

180.  If /(^>  **)  ^  ^1>®  number  of  combinations  of  n  things 
taken  r  together,  prove  that 

/(»>  1)  •/(«»  2)+/(n,  2)  ./(n,  3)  + ... 

...+/(n,n-.l)./(7i,n)=/(2n,n+l)-/(n,  1). 
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181.  Prove  that  the  sam  of  the  products  of  the  first  n 
natural  numbers  three  and  three  together 

_(n-2)(^-l)nMn+l)* 
"■  48 

182.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  n  qoantiiies 
e,  c'  <^y.n,e^  taken  «?»  at  a  time 

_  (c«->l)(c«-*>-l)  ...  (<;«-"*+>-.  1)     '^!^^ 
(^-.l)(c«^l)...(c'*-l)        '^ 

188.  Besolve  into  its  partial  fractions  — r- —     > ,    • 

184.  Resolve  into  its  partial  frictions  —, r\«/  ^  .  -\' 

'^  »(x— l)'(ar+l) 

a;'  +  2 

186.  Resolve  . ^,, .  ,  .  ,>  into  partial  fractions. 

(a:— 2)"(ar  +  l)         '^ 

186.  Prove  that 

(l-2.)(l-2»+x')=^  +  ^'+"'^  +  -+<'^'"-"-^>'^-^- 

1  +  7«B— a?* 

187.  Expand   .,  .  ^  .,., — r---\  in  a  series  of  ascending 

^        (l  +  3a5)*(l  — lOaj) 

powers  of  x,  and  find  the  n^  term  of  the  series. 

188.  Shew  that  the  series  «£o+««|+i«,+  **-  is  convergent  if 

(u«)^  is  always  less  than  a  quantity  which  is  itself  less  than 
unity,  however  much  n  may  be  increased. 

180.  Transform  the  series 

r+6^  ^  (1  +  6,x)*  +  -  ^  (1  +h^xf^ '" 

into  one  ascending  by  powers  of  x,  and  find  the  rfi^  term  of  tiie 
series.     Hence  sum  the  series 


005      .  /   oa?   \*  .  /   a«   -• 


l+a»      Vl+oa?/       M+oa?/  ^ 

100.  Prove  that 

(a?-a)y)"  =  X-.ft>F,    (aj-a)*y)*  =  {X-o>«  7) 
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where  «»'  =  1  and  X  and  Y  are  rational  fhnotions  of  sp  and 
y.  Hence  prove  that  (a^+fl^+^)"  can  be  pat  in  the  form 
Jr*+-rr+  r*,  »  being  integral. 

If  n  =  2,  Z  =x  jB^^j^,  7=5  2ajy+y«, 

191.  A  person  has  3  n  homogeneous  balls  of  diameters  1, 2, 3, . .  • 
inches :  the  weight  of  the  first  n  balls  is  an  aliquot  part  of  that 
of  the  others ;  how  many  balls  are  there  and  what  is  the  aliquot 
part  in  question  1 

192.  If  l«+2«+...  to  wterms  =  (l'»+2'+  .../jWheiy  p,q,T 
are  integers ;  find  p,  q^  r. 

198.  The  population  of  a  countiy  increases  slowly  by  -^  of 

itself  every  year,  and  after  every  decennial  census  an  epidemic 

takes  off  -^  of  the  population ;  at  the  end  of  Njexn  it  is  found 

that  the  population  is  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  in  half 
the  time  had  there  been  no  epidemics;  shew  that  approximately 

l+p"6V      Nr 
where  n  is  the  number  of  years  elapsed  since  the  last  census. 

194.  Shew  that 

n(n  +  l)  ...  («+«»-!)  i»(n+l)  ...  (n-|-wt— 4) 

i ■"   ^    i . 

[m  |m— 3 

«(n— 1)  n(n+l)  ...(n+m— 7) 

•*■    1.2   '  i^i^^e  ■*■  "• 


is  zero  if  m  >  2n  and  =  1  if  m  =  2n.    Give  the  last  term  in 
the  series. 

196.  Prove  that  the  expression  (a— »)  {»-!-  v^aj'+ft'}  cannot 
exceed  Ka'+ft*). 

^,11         1            1             1.1  1 

196.  If   -  +  -  =  — —  +  — T  = ->  +  — v  =  7» 

then  will         f{aV^afVf  =  a«'M'(a-a')(6  -60- 
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197.  There  cannot  in  any  scale  be  found  three  different 
digits  such  that  the  three  numbers  formed  from  them  by 
placing  each  digit  differently  in  each  number  shall  be  in  arith- 
metical progression  unless  the  radix  of  the  scale  exceed  by 
unity  a  multiple  of  three.  If  this  condition  be  satisfied  and  the 
radix  be  3^?  + 1,  there  are  then  (p— 1)  such  sets  of  digits;  and 
the  common  difference  of  the  progressions  is  in  all  of  them  the 
same. 

198.  If  a?*+y*  =  «"  where  «,  y,  z  are  integers,  prove  that  one 
of  the  three  x^y^zis  divisible  by  5. 

199.  If  a'+&'  =  c*  where  a,  h,c  are  integers,  shewthat  abc  is 
a  multiple  of  7. 

200.  If  a*+&"  =  c^  shew  that  oic  is  a  multiple  of  (2n+  l)t 
provided  2n^\  be  a  prime  number. 


ANSWEES  TO  MISCELLANEOUS 

EXAMPLES, 

1.  4(a»+8y+c«). 

2.  and  8.  Bedace  the  ezpressioiiB  on  the  right. 

4.  96.  5.  6a«  +  a6— 126';  a"  +  2ajy+3y*, 

6.  Beduce  both  sides. 

7.  a«-18a*6«-12a»y  +  77a«6*+108ai»  +  366^ 

a»+6a«6+lla6«  +  6V. 

8.  7a»-3a'6+7a«6«-6a«6»+6a^6*-6a^6*-2a«6«-2ai^-26*; 

7a*^-3a*6+7a«6«+2a»6»  +  2a6*+26*. 

9.  2a'-9a»aj-8a*«'-48aV  +  127aV-78aa^  +  14a^; 

2a*  +  3a»»  +  6aV— 18a»»  +  7a?*. 

10.  12»«-31aj*  +  16aj-16+38a?-*-38«-«+12x-»; 

4aj*  +  3»+2— 3«"\ 

a{a-\-x)  ar(ar— |r) 

16.  2  (6c+6a+a6).        17.  Use  formnla  of  Art.  116. 
18.  0.  19.  1.  no.  2a— 56+30. 

2L  «^+asB+a'.  22.  cx-^-ha^-^-a. 

28.  «*-3a:+l.  24.  ac"— 2«+4. 

26.  »*— y*.  86.  «■+»— 2. 

27.  («-l)(«-2)(«-3)(«-4). 
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28.  3»'(2a^-t-3se+5).  29.  4fl;— 5. 

80.  (2a'+3a«6— aV+6»)a6; 

a*6«(a*-6*)  (2a»  +  3a«6-a5»+&'). 

81.  a?'+y*. 

82.  Fatting  — (a?+y)  for  z  in  each  of  the  expressions  the 
H.  C.  D.  will  be  found  to  be  af^+aai+y'  or  Ha^+y^+a"). 

88.  a?"— 2ay+y*.  84.  a?— 1. 

85.  2a«-3a6+ft«; 

(2a+66)(6a*-6a«6-13a«6«+17a6»-66*). 

86.  07—5. 

87.  >/2x— («*— a*)*  =  VaTfa—  -•«— a  (Art.  266). 


88.  /\/?=I^«^(Art266). 

89.  2aj*yi— 05*— a?*.  40.  Use  Art.  269. 

41.  It  is  easily  seen  that  (1  +t)'  ^  2i  and  that 

{l-t)«=-2i, 
whence  V^*s=l  +  »,  -/— 2i=  1— t. 

42.  »  =  11.  48.  9  =:  24.  44.  »  =  3|. 

g  1 

46.  as  =  3  or  —  -  •  40.  n  =  4  or  -  • 

7  ^  6 

47.  The  equation  may  be  written  in  the  form 

a^{a#— 1)  =  3  {»+»*+ 1). 
The  factor  a;+si^+ 1  is  obyious,  and  we  have  the  two  equations 

«+»^+ 1  =  0,  or  aj— 05*  s=  3. 

48.  The  root  a;  =  5  is  obvious.  Hence  the  others  can  be 
obtained  by  removing  the  factor  x^-b.  They  are  impossible 
quantities. 

49.  The  two  roots  7  and  2  are  obvious. 
60.  0  s  2. 
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6L  The  equation  can  be  written  in  the  form 

(«*— m'— n'— 3«Mia)+fl^(m+«)— «(m+n)'  =  0, 
whence  a  factor  x^ia-^n  is  obyions:  the  other  yalnea  are 

69.  »  s  8,  y  s  2. 

3±^9— 16m                 8  TV's— 16m 
68.  a9sa*-= — ;; ,    y=sa r • 

64.  OSS  ±5>  y=  ±8. 

"•  ^ 2(6»+V-a«) '  *^- 

66.  OSS  10  +  4\/6,   i^s  10-4 V^6. 

57.  «  =  2'  y^^- 

68.  0sa|  yss&  or  »s&,  ysa:  obtain  a  result  tEy=  oi. 

69.  Can  be  written  (1  +  2«-2te')*  s  2a^. 

60.  1. •  61.  — •  2.  62.  i '—• 

8a     4a 
68.  16.  t^.—%    ^• 

5        6 

66.  The  equation  can  be  written 

and  then,  since  (a^-«V'3  + 1)  (a^+afV'a  + 1)  =  »*-«»+ 1,  the 
solution  is  reduced  to  that  of  the  two  quadratic  equations 

0^— »\/3  +  larO     and     fl^  +  «/3+las -^. 

66.  Put  a^  +  7a?+6aBy;  we  thus  get  y'— 3(y-6)s=  19, 
whence  y=4  or  —1;  finally « as— 1,  —7  or  ""   — • 


en 

67.  7,  g.  as. 
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69.  »=£3.  70.  «=  ±6,  y=s  ±5. 

2  3  3  2 

71.  «=  ±g>   y=±55  or  *=  ±&'  ^"^  ±5' 

™  3  1  13. 

72.  «=-,  y=-,   aj  =  ^.  y^2- 

3 
78.  «+y=6  or  ^-;   «— y=2  or  —3. 

74.  »  =  2,  y  =  4,  «  =  6,  «  =  10. 

75.  The  valaes  of  »,  y,  ^  are  1,  2,  3. 

76.  From  the  first  two,  eliminating  z^  it  can  be  shewn  that 

V'a?  =  Vy.     Similarly 

/-       /-  la«+6»+c» 

vy        vo,      ,.      .c       y       *        ^    a  +  6  +  C 

77.  «s=:2.  78.  aj  =  6+c,  yszc+a,  «=:a+ft. 

27a*        3a* 

80.  y»— 4mny— (♦»*— n')  ==  0. 

81.  The  common  factor  must  divide  the  difference  of  the 
two  ezpresfiions,  and  the  common  root  must  therefore  be  —1, 
the  symbols  being  all  positive. 

82.  Assume  the  roots  to  be  (a,  j9);  (fi,  y);  (y,  a)  and  use 
the  relations  of  Art.  414. 

83.  (a+6  +  S)»  =  <2  +  4aH-46+a6)(7  +  2a  +  26). 

84.  By  subtraction  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  fiactor  which 
gives  the  common  roots  must  be  ^(a;^+ai  +  l)-^j».  Dividing 
either  of  the  given  expressions  by  this  the  remainder  must 
identically  vanish. 

86.  The  other  factor  musi  be  ace'— o^a5+  — ,  whence  multi* 

plying  and  equating  the  coe£Scients  of  x^  and  x,  the  result 
follows. 


•         r 
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87.  From  (2)  and  (3)  j-  and  p  may  be  regarded  aa  tlie  two 
roots  of  a  quadratic  equation  a^  +  2^+«  =  0,  whence 

whicli  may  be  put- into  the  symmetrical  form- 

Then  by  the  last  example  the  result  can  be  deduced  from  the 
other  three  equations. 

88.  P+m'+n*  =  Zmn  +  4. 

80.  The  common  quadratic  factor  must  be  the  difference  of 

the  two  expressions. 

c 

90.  The  remaining  factor  must  be  ar  +  -  - 

91.  a" + F + c"=  a" + y*  -  (a + hf.  Expanding  the  latter, 
and  arranging  the  ten  remaining  terms  in  pairs,  the  factor 
11  ah  {a +  h)  is  obvious  and  the  remainder  is  easily  reduced  to 
the  required  form,  / 

02.  Put  a-^h^Ui  b-e^v,  e-'d^w  the  given  relation 
easUy  reduces  to  u{v-\-wY  =  w(w+v)*,  whence 

tt  ss  U7  or  uto  =  v*. 
08.  Equate  the  last  three  quantities  to  k.    Then  we  easily 

«et  X  =  ^  t^\  whence  the  result  follows. 
®  %abo 

04.  a  =  20,  6  =  86. 

05.  Substitute  for  x  and  divide  by  factor  a + i. 

06.  Substitute  for  c  its  value  on  the  left-hand  side  and 
reduce. 

07.  Subtracting  one  of  the  given  relations  from  the  other 
we  can  deduce  a5»+y«  +  a*  =  2(y«+«»+»y)  which  being  sym- 
metrical the  third  relation  must  follow.    From  the  first 

2a  = 9 

y 

which  can  now  be  reduced  to  the  form  2(«+y +*). 

pp  a 
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08.  Eliminatiiig  x  between  (2)  and  (3)  and  comparing  witb 
(1)  we  obtain  ow^s  (5+o— a)ye,  and  two  similar  equations. 

a— 6— 2vQ> 


00.  (i)  0ssO,  or 


;     (a)  x»l  or  a*J*; 


100. 


(3)  »  =  0  or  «(-^-3 — ^)  • 
i(a-6)(a-e) 


62 


A+B^C 


lOL  »sO  or  —  s^a. 


102.  Assume  y  ss  tw,  then  »  s  v*-i,  and  if  this  be  rational 


most  be  %a  integer  s  p. 


108.  Assume  »H2a^s  (»+«)*•  Then  it  is  easily  seen 
that  V  must  be  even,  and  s  2«,  whence  i'+ay'  =  (»+«)^+^. 

7 
105.  (i)  »  s  1 ;  (9)  »  BE  2  or  —  x; 

(3)  the  fint  equation  can  be  written 

whence  -  can  be  found.    Among  the  values  are 
V 

108.  From  Arts.  351  and  352  it  follows  that  the  value  of 
a  determinant  is  not  altered  if  the  Constituents  of  any  column 
be  replaced  by  the  differences  between  them  and  the  cor- 
responding constituents  of  any  other  colunm.  By  Art  349 
it  follows  that  the  same  applies  to  rows.  If  the  constituents 
of  all  the  rows  except  the  first  in  this  example  be  diminished 
by  those  of  the  first,  the  determinant  becomes 


l+»,  2,  3,  4 

— so,  »,  0,  0 

—a,  0,  a,  0 

— »,  0,  0,  m 

which  can  be  easily  evaluated. 


=  »> 


1+aj,  2,  3,  4 

-1,  1,  0,  0 

-1.  0,  1,  0 

-1,  0,  0,  1 
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109.  Beplaoe  oonstituents  of  2nd  and  ^  coIumnB  by  dif- 
ferenoes  between  them  and  those  of  the  first.  A  factor 
(a+6+o)'  then  beoomes  obvious. 

110.  Modify  the  first  three  columns  by  subtracting  the  con- 
stituents  of  the  fourth.  The  factors  (a— d)()9*d)(y— 8)  can 
then  be  remoyed.  Repeat  the  similar  process  in  the  quotient 
with  the  first  two  columns  and  the  third. 

111.  By  processes  similar  to  those  used  in  the  last  examples, 
first  replacing  A  by  2£,  and  taking  the  factor  8  out  of  the 
third  row,  the  determinant  can  be  reduced  to  the  form 

3A»(a-5)(a-c)(6-c){X«(a+6+«)  +  3A(6o+ca  +  a6)  +  2a*o}, 
118.  TTse  Art.  118. 
114.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that 
»  y » 

whence,  from  the  first  equation,  the  first  result  follows  by  the 
help  of  Example  113.  The  second  result  is  obtained  first  in 
the  form 

which  by  means  of  the  former  can  be  reduced  to  the  required 
shape. 

116.  480  miles,  48  and  82  miles  per  day. 

116.  2*4  seconds. 

117.  Price  of  dearest  sheep  was  £Z  2s.  apiece^  the  solution 
depends  on  an  indeterminate  equation. 

118.  5  miles ;  4  and  2  miles  per  hour. 

119.  At  1st  range  bullseyes  0,  centre  3,  outer  4,  misses  0. 
At  second  range  the  numbers  are  2,  3,  1,  1,  and  at  the  third 
0,  6,  1,  0. 

120.  They  meet  after  *'^  ^  ^^^^ >  l^ng<*  o^  stream 
=  .  ,  .-^i^a  miles;  velocity  of  current  =  -^ — ^^ miles  per 
hour. 

'P3 
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121.  6|  miles  ;  20  minutes  past  12. 

122.  42  miles  per  hour  and  30  miles  per  hour. 
128,  84  eggs,  3  and  4  for  a  penny. 

124.  -^-r-^'  125.  46. 

«+« 

126.  16  pence  per  score. 

127.  6^Vt  or  36^H  V^  ^^^ 

128.  288  men,  2,  12,  or  16  deep. 

,„      .     a      2      6  +  ^7 

129.  or  — '  —  +  —  !   • 

180.  (««-3»+2)"-(3aj-2)'. 

182.  By  means  of  the  first  two  relations  »,  y,  «  may  be  re- 
placed in  the  second  two  by  x^x^^  y~yi»  «— «i  or  by  «~aj,, 
y—y^i  z^z^  the  right-hand  members  becoming  zero.  Hence 
the  ratios  of  fl7~a?,,  y^f/u  z-^z^  to  each  other  are  the  same 
as  those  of  as— as,,  y^y^t  z—z^.    Also  from  the  first  two 

-+-+-=0=-+- + — 

«i    yi    «i  »2    y«     «« 

Whence  (^.-a^i)a      (y.-yt)^      (^-^i)<^^0^ 

«i»i  yiyi  «i«i 

whence  the  result  easily  follows. 

188, 184,  and  185.  Use  Art  163. 

187.  6883;  2a?'— 3ay+4y*.  188.  0. 

140.  2  +  y2+V'3--/^.  141.  9. 

142.  Middle  term  =  11,  7  terms. 

148.  0,  3  or  6  terms.  144.  —11,  —9,  etc. 
146.  3,  6,  12,....                             147.  0,  1,  2,  3,.... 

149.  Multiply  numerator  and  denominator  by  \n. 

150.  (m+l)c(a-6)=(n+l)a(6-c). 
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15L  -243.  162.  -13,  -8,  -3,  2. 

_.-  «(w-l),    ,    X   ,  n(if-l)(2n-l) 

For  the  second  example  of  154  assume  the  sum  to  be  5.    Then 

8 will  depend  on  the  series 

«v 

13  2w-l 

which  can  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  and  the  problem 
reduced  to  the  summation  of  a  geometrical  series.  For  the 
deduction  put  x=:  1+A  and  find  the  value  when  h  is  in- 
definitely small, 

166.  £1045. 

R 
^^8.  .-„ — -rj»  R  being  the  amount  of  1£  in  1  year. 

A       ^  R  J  nA 

167.  -^  ■  ;  if  i?  =  1  +p  it  becomes 


-»    ,     1+P    '  ^  l+r 

168.  1  —  Ti ns  =  lOOr,  £r  being  the  interest  of  £1  for  one 

(l+r)***  ° 

month, 

|24  [23  [48 

161.  20.  162.  |4^X[3. 

168.  145.  Take  the  different  cases  of  selecting  both  the 
indifferent  men,  one  of  them  and  neither. 

162  152 

"*■  [13  |39'    f  [13}** 

, 6.2.9...  (7r- 12)    , 

166.  (i)  -120/-1;    (a) p «• 
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167.  The  first  negative  tenn  is  the  7tb.    If  r  be  greater  Uiaa 
6,  the  coefficient  of  o^  is 

.,.4    13.10.7.4.8.1.2.5  ...(3r--16) 

168.  0-^^)^^+2^)   ■  ^(^-^^^^^) . a^. 


169.  (0  ^>^H.^(2.-.5)^^^.y, 
(a)(--ir.3-*>^'^'^'-^^^--^>(^y; 

170.  w  =s  —  8. 

|2n+l 

171.  The  sum  of  the  two  middle  tennB=a*6*  • .  ,  Aa  +  6). 

\n    n+1 


172.  (-l)—*(4«'+l).  178.  2n. 

174.  A  -  («»+n),  i?.  =  (i!^±!^+(!!?^), 

P       (w+n){(m+n)«  +  3(«i-n)  +  2t 
•  6 

176.  73.  177.  726. 

178.  Give  to  so  the  valnes  —  I   and  V~^\  in  succefision. 

179.  Assume  ( V's  +  2)*  -  2*+^  :=I+F  where  /  is  the  integral 
part  and  F  a  proper  fraction.  Then  (2  —  V5)*  ==  -  /^,  since  n 
is  odd,  where  -F^  is  a  proper  fraction.    Thus 

I+F-^F'  =  (2  +  ^/6)»+(2 -  ^/6)*-2»+S 

which  is  an  integer.  Hence  F  =  F^,  and  it  is  easily  seen  by 
expansion  that  /  contains  the  factors  2',  5  and  n  or  is  divisible 
by  20n. 
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180.  (1+»)'*  =  (1 +»)*(!+»)**  Take  the  ooeffioient  of 
0*^1  on  both  sideB.  Or  it  can  be  done  by  coiisiderations  of 
oombinationi. 

181.  Asftame 

(1  +») (1 +2») ...  (1  +f«»)  =s  1  +Pi  »+!>,»• +A«'+ ... 

where  f^  is  the  Beriei  we  want  \  take  logaritbme  of  both  sidet 
and  equate  coefficients  of  »,  sb*,  xf, 

182.  Assume  s^ 

(l+(w)(l+o«»)...  (l+c*»)  "^.- 

BephMse  0  by  «» thus, 
(1  +o«»)  (1  +o*a>) ...  (1  +o»+» ») 

whence 

(l+(W)(l+|)jC»+|>gCV+   ...   +Pm«*  »**+•••) 

=  (1+c*+*»)(1+Pj»*+  ...  +;;»»*'  +  ...), 

and  equating  coefficients  of  7^  a  rektion  is  obtained  between 
f^  and  |>in^,  whence  the  result  can  be  deduced. 

laa  1         ,       g 17_ 

2(3  +  2»)"^(3  +  2a)*      2(3+2»)' 
184.1 L.  .  _L_  +  _J_. 

4  2  07+2 

ISA    ^  —    _1 ? L-.  Take 

^''''*  (1^2«)(l-a)»"l-2«      l-a:      {\^xY 

coefficient  of  »*  in  the  expansion  of  each  of  these  fractions. 
187.  nthtenns={10— »+(-!)— *(»-!). 3«-*}»—». 
189.  The  coefficient  of 
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In  the  special  example  thU  reduoes  to  {fl--aY'^  or  zero,  henoe 
the  sum  ig  ax, 

190.  See  Art  277.  co'  can  be  deduced  from  o)  by  cbangmg 
the  sigu  of  V— 3.    For  second  part 

191.  If  the  aliquot  part  be  -th  the  equation  between  p  and  n 

reduces  to  9(3n  +  l)*=  (i)+l)(n+l)*.    Hence  p  +  l  must  be 

1.            X     XI.      o      Ai     3(3n  +  l)       ^        6 
a  square  number  greater  than  9.    Also —  or  9  — 


w-Hl  n  +  1 

must  be  an  integer,  thus  n  =s  1,  2,  or  5,  and  |>  +  1  =  36,  49 
or  64. 

192.  By  the  method  of  undetermined  coefficioDts  it  is  possible 
to  prove  that 

l'  +  2'  +  ...+n'  =  ^  +  ~+^^  +  ...     (Art.  607). 

By  raising  this  to  the  f^  power  and  equating  corresponding 
terms  we  get       (p  +  l)r  =  (g^+l),  (/>+!)'"  =  S'  +  l* 


12      8(»  +  l)'-«  "^  12(«  + 


(p+ir«"  i2(/)+ir»* 

whence  can  be  deduced  that  either  j>  =  ^  or  7>  =  1.    If  |>  =s  ^» 
r  =  1,  which  gives  an  obvious  solution  whatever  value  p  and  q 

may  have.    If  jo  =  1  we  can  get  r»— i  =  2,  which  is  satisfied 
by  r  =  2,  and  then  ^  =  3. 

193.  The  equation  is  (l--)    ^=(l""T^)  •      Expand 
after  taking  the  fifth  root  of  both  sides,  keeping  terms  to  the 

first  power  of  -^  and and  to  the  second  power  of  -  since 

N         l+p  ^  q 

that  is  a  lai^er  fraction  than  the  others. 

194.  (1  -aj»)*  (1  -a?)-"  =  (1  +«+»')".     Equate  coefficients 
of  powers  of  x  on  both  sides.    The  last  term  will  be  different 
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according  to  whether  m  is  of  the  form  3r,  3rH-lor3r  +  2.     If 
m  be  of  the  form  3r  the  last  term  is  (  —  l)*" .- — = — .  7?^, 

186.  Eqoate  the  given  expression  to  y  and  solve  as  an 
equation  in  x.  If  the  values  of  a;  be  real  (a' + 6*)  y*—  2^"  must 
be  positive. 

196.  From  the  first  equation 

ulu-\-d)      r(v— 6)       «•      i?  uv 

-J ss J- —  or J-  =  tt  +  v=  --. 

a  0  a       0  f 

Hence -7  ""  t"  =  0.        Similarly  -7  —  -r  — 17=  0  ; 

a       J        0  a       f       0 

whence    ««  (|  -  ^)  =  ^  (*-n  ^^  (f-  ^)  =  ^  (<»'-4 

187.  If  r  be  the  radix,  x,  y,  z  the  digits  in  descending  order 
of  magnitude,  we  must  have 

x—y  =  y — «—  1  =  r— a?+«, 
whence  r=  3(a5— y)  +  l.     Hence  r  must  be  of  form  Sp  +  h 
Also  »— y  =  p  =  y— «— 1 ;     .•.    a9=:2jp+«  +  l; 

thus  the  greatest  value  of  «  is  j9^  1. 

188.  The  residue  of  any  number  with  respect  to  the  modulus 

5  must  be  0,  1,  2,  3,  or  4.  Hence  the  residue  of  any  square 
number  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  0,  1,  4,  9  or  16,  that  is, 
must  be  0,  1,  4,  4  or  1.  Hence  the  equation  x^+y^  =  z*  must 
assume  the  form     5p+a  +  6q+h  =  6r+c, 

where  a,  b,  c  can  only  have  the  values  0,  1,  4.  Thus  residue  of 
a-k-h  must  equal  c.  The  only  possible  cases  are  a  =  0,  6  s=  1, 
e=l,  assl,  5  =  0,  c=l,*   a  =  l,  6  =  4,  c  =  0;    a=:4, 

6  =  1,  c  =  0.  In  every  case  one  of  the  quantities  x,  y,  «  is  a 
multiple  of  6. 

199.  With  respect  to  the  modulus  7  every  cube  number  must 
have  a  residue  0,  1  or  6.  Hence  the  given  equation  can  be  put 
into  the  form         7|> -).«'+ 7^+6'=  7r+o', 

where  a\  V  ff  have  each  one  of  the  above  three  values  0,  1  or  6, 
and  the  residue  of  c! '\'V  must  be  ff.  This  is  only  possible  when 
one  of  the  three  quantities  a',  V  or  0'  is  zero. 
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200.  By  Fennat'8  theorem,  Bince  2n4- 1  ia  a  prime  number, 
if  iVbe  any  number  less  than  2n+ 1|  N^^^X  is  a  multiple  of 
(2n  +  l).  Henceeitheril^— 1  orJV^+1  ia  a  multiple  of  2n+l. 
Thus  the  residues  of  the  numbers  0*,  P,  2", ...  (2n)"  with 
respect  to  the  modulus  2n+ 1  are  either  0, 1  or  2«.  It  easily 
follows  that  the  residue  of  the  n^  power  of  any  number  must  be 
0,  1  or  2n.  Hence,  if  three  numbers  be  connected  by  the 
equation  a**+6"  =  e**,  the  residue  of  one  of  the  three  numbers 
a,  i,  c  must  be  zero. 
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